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FOREWORD 


'1‘he n€w volume opens wiih an utiusttal document. Although 
its author is already kiiovi'ti to readers of the Joi RN’AL. it is especially 
in connection with his latest contribution that his identity comes 
prominently into the foreground and conncfcts itself with his work, 
Th^^ correct spelling of his name is llothitckh. which is pronounced 
Shotridge hy white people and for their accommodation and to 
establish his present rL-laiionship with civilisation r^ur author has 
adopted this spelling and pnmundation. His right to the name 
came to him only upt>n the death of his grandfather. wh(t owned it 
anti from whom it descended to the grandson- In the meantime the 
present owner of the name was known among his petiple as Siiuwuka, 
the name given to him at his birth. The name of Louis was also 
bestowed upon him at the same time by a mi^sionari’ who happened 
to arrive at his village the day when he was bom, the first missionary* 
his people knew. 'iTiis name also, as can lie seen, has sm^ed a 
useful purpose. All of this explains ho-vv the author of the story- 
entitled “Ghost of Couragecais Adventurer" is known to us as 
Louis Shotridge. Among his <iwn people, the Tlingii of Southeastern 
Alaska, his correct style would be as follows; "Tlothitckh of the 
Kahguan-taim Clan on the Eagle Side." 

Mr. Shotridge has been in the seridee of the Museum for eight 
years and during three of these yeans he resifled and worked among 
his own people, taking notes, recording stories and making collec¬ 
tions for the Museum. At this time he obtained many narratives; 
mv-thological, legendary and historical, all of which he recorded aa 
he heard them from the lips of the story tellers in his own language. 
Out of the voluminous literary truiterial Ihw-s prcservetl. he has 
selected for the pn.*sent occasion one entitled. "Ghost of Coura¬ 
geous Adventurer," a story- which appears Pi have crystali^ed about 
an ancient sword with emblematic chanicter, the most sacred 
possession of one of the Tlingit dans. This old war relic is now in 
the University Museum, 

The document is unique in many respects. U is presented to 
IIS through the medium of a ningit who ptxssesses an entire knowledge 
of his native language and an ability U> use English. It preserves 
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the literary quality and alsti (as in the tniiif^poskiun of words* srtme* 
thing of tlie grarnmatica! struoiure of the TIingit narmlive. It 
appears in a good English dress which does not entirely dkguisc the 
spirit of the original. Some loss of force it has uiidonbtcdly suiFered, 
but in this quality it is not lac king. 

We have long cherished & belief that a correct interpnetation of 
Indian legend for readers of English could Iktst he made by a native 
who, though familiar with our habits of thought and fomrs of expres¬ 
sion, still fell stirring within him the passionate appeal of Iiss ances¬ 
tors. This mental equipment, combined witli careful training in 
scientific metht^ds of observation ami record, constitute Mr. Shot- 
ritlge's chief qualification for introducing us to the unwritten literature 
of his people. 

Listening to an elder iribcsntnn. he reoordeil this narriiiive in 
his native language and afterwards translated it into English, always 
searching for the forms that convey mtjksi faithfully the thought, and 
reproduce most accurately the style and character of the origitial 
idiom. The result is a faithful translation which preserves in some 
degree the epic character of the Tlingil narrative. Of the literary 
value of the document there is no need to speak. 

At the beginning of 1918 the University Museum installed for 
a time a special exhibition of ihe art of the African Negro, X’lsilors 
to the Museum then had an opptjrtuitily of viewing some very 
interesting and remarkable examples of sculpture made by trilics 
occupying the equatorial regionfi of Africa Itetwt^cn the upper reaches 
of the Congo and Dahomey, A new exhibition is now annoimce<i- 

From the standpoint <jf the artist and the student of design as 
well as for the stuflent of customs, African iniagcs present much 
matter for study, luit to make them intelligible they diould tic 
examined in connt'ction with the idcjis of which thev arc the expres¬ 
sion, and with an imtlerstaocling of the ends they were made to ser^*e. 

These wooden images tell us a gwid deal alioui the African 
Negro and enable us to see "what sort of a man he was, this *' maker 
of goda in lands t«?yond the sea." Tlicy hint strongly w’hat sort 
of body he had and what sort of mind and they indicate in forcible 
terms what kintl of relationship he had established between liimself 
and the rest of the uni^-erse. In making his gorls in his own image 
he followed a common pmctice of mankind, and he w'cnt so far in 
this direction and applied the rule widi so much conviction that he 
insisted in bringing out in his Images the physical traits that are 
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(listinctivt <jf his own spccisi] type of mantitirl. He laid siress on 
those characteristics which we recognize as peculiarly Xegro and 
which he lofjked iipi>n as essentials of his art, often suppressing 
the less essentia! trails of form and feature. In his sculptures 
he produced tj.=pes that corresponde<l to or rather that idealized 
tocal types. 

In dealing w-ith the human figure he was evidently guided hy a 
rough canon nf pn'portitins. which differeil, it is true, from the clas¬ 
sical anti other canons in the history of art, hut it differed firtm the 
classical canon (jf proptjrtions exactly as the human type differed. 
His canon of proportions was not expressed in niathemaiical terms 
or based on exact measurements of the relations l^etween differeot 
parts of the body, but oomicitnisly or otherwise he expressed, in 
exaggerated terms to bo sure, hut for that reason tvith the greater 
effect, the bodily relations that mark him tiff as a separate variety 
of the human species. 

The realism of the African artist, when it occurs, is not literal 
and his naturalism is never extreme. He adapted the lirtng model 
to his own purposes and used it according to his traditions. He 
took what he wanted and was not othcrw'ise much concerned with 
details, and he did not hesitate to suppress what he did not consider 
essential to his purpose. The whole Ijody of African art is largely 
selective and symbolic. Its author. whatei.-er his aims, strove not 
for realism, for he contrived to deliver his message in another way. 
fi. is evident that in this puriiose he achieved a striking success. 
His melhcHl in part resembles thai of ihc futurist who does not aim 
at Ijcauty nor yet at inith but at an effect. It is to be noted how¬ 
ever that, whereas in the one case the effort is spontaneous and 
always rincere. in the other it is kiborerl and sometimes insincere. 

The method of the Negro scnlidor le;ids sin>ngly in the direction 
of what we call caricature and Uie grotesque, but his aim and the 
way in which hi-s mind Tcacted to his work are quite different from 
those which obtain in the cast: of caricature or in that of grotesque 
art. His themes and his treatment of thwn are eommim to the 
history- art, but his work is impressed wdih a strong in<Uvi<Jvuility 
and w’ith a stamp that marks it as the utterance of a distinctive type 
of mind. 

Tlie functions of his wiioden images and ihcir relation to his life 
are facts not more closely adeemed with himself than the quality 
of his art and the aspect of ihesc images. It is a ” national*’ or racial 
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or iribaJ an in the most intimate sense, with all ilie intensity, the 
conviciwn and the limilatii>ns that the$e terms imply. To what 
extent it ia conscious of theise qualities it wovild Iw dillicult to decide 
and it is singular that though the Negro thinks in concrete terins his 
work conveys the itiipression i>l‘ generalized observation and abstract 
truth within the limits ot his bi;!atTC experience. 

To most people who visit the ^[useum these African images are 
strange and grotesque, 'fhcy jire apt to sec in them the crude W'ork- 
manship and unlovely conceptions of an imdvllixed pet>ple. In con¬ 
trast to this attitude, nuiny anises find in them a powerful ap|>e;d, 
from ivhicli they derive agreeable sensations and nut a little inspira¬ 
tion. They find thern admirable. One of the best known and most 
successful artists in the Cit>', calling attention to '.me of thest- 
images, said wdth entire sincerity: "That is the kind of thing that 
I have been m-ijig to do all my life w'ithoui success." Other com¬ 
ments couched in less mixlerate terms were even more prodigal of 
praise. Such sentiments may seem absurd and disingeniants, but 
they are neither one nor the other. They represent the spontaneous 
appreciation of one craftsman for the work of anothtT. Moat 
people who do not doubt the sincerity of such high estimates of 
-^l^tican art, will fail to be convinced of their accuracy ^ yet it is 
inipossible to remain unimpressed by the intelligent enthusiasm of 
such professions, especially when accompanied hy a deliberate effort 
to create something similar, 

We are inclined to thinki however, tliai most of the artists who 
find inspiration in an African idol, err in attributing the qualities 
they admire to an elusive technique. It is likely that a better 
explanation can be found in Mr. Hall's article, which descrilies the 
incentive under which the Negro artist w*orks. It is obvious that 
his mind Is the receptacle of a strong conviction and his images 
are ivroughi under the influence of a deep and ffibusi belief. It 
may seem onlj* a childish conviction and it may be that his only 
belief is in the pow'er of a fetish. Jt is nevcrtlieless to him a great 
conviction and a tremen''-kius belief, for a lietief in the power of a 
fetish must be a great fact in a man’s life. Work done under the 
influence of such powerful impulses can hardly l>e without sirengih 
and insjhraiion. 

1 he disability undcT which artists work today is not a want of 
Lechniiiuv or failure to master its principles, but tlie absence of a 
i-onviciion of any kind among us and the aWnce from (mr civiliza- 
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titm i)f Hnythinjj resjemltliiif' a belief. With trained eye and sensi¬ 
tive, impressionable mind our mtxlern artist is i{uiek to detect the 
presence in an African fetish of something which he feels has eluded 
him in his work: but not knowing the mind of the Ncguf.^ or the 
stimulus under which he works, the modem artist fails to appreciate 
the significance of w'hat he sees. 

It requires no special intelligence to recognize in most African 
carvings of men and animals the uncouth effects of untrainetl per¬ 
ception, faulty observation and clumsy execution. Few' inielligeni. 
and sympathetic observers tvill fail to sec in them something more, 
isomething that tentls to redeem these obvious deficiencies. It is a 
part of our purpose to try to define the less obvious qualities and 
help to make the w'ork of the African craftsman InteUigible. Our 
main purpose IS simply to exhibit that work as wc find it and record 
what we know of the ideas which it seeks to embody or which we 
find assfKiated with it. 

The Museum does not aiJprove or practice restoration of objects 
forming its exhibits where damage has been done by time or acci¬ 
dent. It is only under exceptional conditions that partial and modi¬ 
fied reconstruction is permitted. Such modified reconstnictioii is 
applied in certain insuinces to potterj*, as, for example, in the case 
of Attic vases shown in this Jopk^ai,. In each of those vases and 
other similar vases, certain fragmentary parts either contiguous or 
sqjarute have long been in mrr posscassion. 'Hie other parts are 
missing. Using t>erfect vases in the collection as his xnotieis, our 
skilful artisan is able to build up the entire vase according to type, 
leaving the surface plain. Tlie parts which, as detached fragments, 
are difficult to presen'e and handle, arc thus combined to make them 
more suaceptible of treatment and of much BTcater semce in the 
exhibits of the Museum. Dr. 1 aice shows in an article in thus JouaNAl, 
hovr a complete stor>’ may be reconstmeted from a few fragments 
iif a va.se which has been subjcettHl to this trcatmeni. 

Dr. Luce compares ancient bronze helmets in the Museum 
crdlection with modem hclrneis and Dr. Farabce, writing of an 
Indian \mmpuin belt recently aetiuired by the .Museum, shews Iiow 
the Indians matle trentic.s and how these belts served important 
functHin.s ami ptvservcil traditions bcslrics their use in certain forms 
as ctuTcncy. 


Editok. 



Vfin^la-Y^inlc, TTLtiii-il a Unm\ O^^octtElniat irf Eyffln Ffiaiil lie inlieHltU the 
Mwnu\ which tile ii|tu ihi; linry totct an the folkiwiriK pHj{», Ycaiibt-ytrtjk* wIkj 
M A vhr>' m S^l J, tn ihc Shimon-kay^fa uloia utkJ w£U tbo 

lafit rjwni-r trtlt OU*? «f tile unmmii atWtJTil H «irEi* ilit fXjf^iUfiCEn tpf tlhr 

hluiPCWEi.—hy HYnlrp & Pond 
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GHOST OF COURAGEOUS ADVENTURER 


T he arts of the Tllngit IntHans follow %'ery closely upon, tradition, 
anti having rt'Course to imagination as well as observ^ation, 
hand down to pffsterity many rare conceptions. Tliiise arts, 
as I have stated dsewhere, consist of carving, painting and weaving, 
by which the mythic talcs, the prototypes of animals of land, air 
and water, and the denizens of the unseen world are tieptesente<J, 

To illustrate these arts, t have dmsen, tor this article, a war 
knife. This specimen, although not among the most conspicuous 
of the many important objects exhibitetl in the Northwest Coast 
Hall of the University Mu!M;um, has its own story and has in fact 
a 3 [KicIal importance* 'Hie knife itself, its name, the material in 
whicli it is wrought and everything connected with it have many 
sentimental associations for the Tlingit. 

The blade and guard are made of iron and the pommel of ivor>'* 
The grip Itas an iron core coverwl with mesh made from the h.air of 
the wild gijat. Both the iron and the ivory are said to l>c the same 
pieces mentioned in the legend given in the following pages. The 
ivory pommel is carvetl like a human skull which represents a ghost, 
the cavities Vtcing inlaid with blue iridescent abalone shell that 
glows with soft hues. I’he blade is w'ell hardened metid with sharp 
edges on both sitJes, wrought out in one piece ivith one end reiiuccd 
like a stem or tang which is driven inlo the ivory pommel. A 
separate piece of the iron is shaped to fit the handle end to form 
a guartb 'I’he length of the weapon, from lip to the top of the 
handle, is fifteen and one-half inches. 

f obtained this old knife from the last of Thunder Bin! House 
group of the Shungu-kaydi clan of Chilkat, It was the only object 
which carried with it to llie present day a record of the Important 
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pan which the clan took in establishing a traile Cfinnection hetweeTi 
the northern Tlingit and the tdicn tribes of the interior. It was the 
last link the past and therefore the L'tst thing with which the 
clan was willing to part. 

Chilkat is not the original home of the TlLngii fixtlians; they 
immigrated to this region frf)m the south, an<l like 
any immigrants who have found themselves in a 
strange country', when they canic to settle at tlie 
head of Lynn Canal, they did not know that the 
adjacent regions were inhabited, dl^eir inland 
hunting grounds, for «)me years were ctmfiner! to 
the neighlioring rntnintains, hut the interior of the 
country was shut off by ice, that is by glaciers which 
filled the canyon passages at the head of tiie Chilkai 
River. I'he geographical knowledge of the people 
who ViTsre found inhabiting the Chilkiit region whtm 
the Tlingit arrived, did not cover more than a 
narrrjw strip of land toward the northern interior. 

Being more aggressive and virile in nature, the 
'riingit immigrants did ncjl stop to be cotrtented 
with the limited area that surrounded them. Efforts 
w'ere made, in the way of exjjeditions, to become 
more familiar with the new country, but nothing 
new or iniportant was discovered until a small 
party of men, under the leadership of a Shtmgu- 
kaydi man by name of Kayi-shaw>1 i Eagle-head), 
ventured over what is now known as the Saini 
Elias Range. 

There is no accurate geogmphic.'U information 
to be offered to indicate the exact location of the 
regions referred to in the account of the jounicy, 
and we can only guess at localities by computing 
the time ii took lo walk from the starting point. 
The legend shows that after ertsssing the desert 
of ice. the party went along the Pacific coast all 
the way to wlrat is now kntuvn as Copper River. This journey 
on foot, which is said to have taken all of the favorable season. 
pi\)ved a very cliflicuU one. Even at the present time with maps 
and mfxlem equipment, one is often pvizzted ns to a safe course over 
the deserts of ice along the way. 


Ghoel af C<iunii;c¥rtia 
Aijvciilurtr. 

Fig. l. 
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Jfilt of Uitr Knife iA roiimittflii* Aihrrtiluiw. m rth k-wt jiflk of tJ» 

Tlini:it now «ifilv m tlic kWmt ^ *l»^ Un-wnriljf JWioil .kn-n 

fornn|ny KrT.e«tinh*^lhrLl«.tllrto^mTlJl 4.«J wl«« l«.aiMo..» .t 

ll iifwc Elw Uravi: .layi it WM insi^k, a inaHiTrJ hutArknl ttht> 

4 drarTtflHt i^iijiGdc nnd n Twirrl. 
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Southiiftst jttliitirt ftf £a:nt EEiae nni^ tlie tioii] ef LjTtn Catuil 

FlO. i. 


Whi?n the explorers returned to Kltickwati, the old native town 
on the Chilkai River where T was bom. onlj'- verj-^ few of the men 
survived to receive the honors of discoverc' and the prospect of 
acquiring riches. Some lost their lives while oossing the icc and 
others died of starvation. The survivors on their return told their 
story and made known the inhabited regions of the west co;tst. 
They also brought back iron and ivory, articles previously luiknown 
to the Tlingii people. 

In rewriting the aocc>iinl of the j<iumcy 1 have prescni'cd the 
original form as far as translation from Tlingit to English permits. 
The language in which these legends are told is what might be called 
prxrtic in f<jrm and often archaic. It is a form of dictUm that will 
sometimes yield in translation to ol>soIetc forms of English. 

llie storj- follows. 

THE JOURNEY THROUGH CH.4N-YOU-KA 

"It was Foliage-morm [term for the month in which the foliage 
leaves appear on the trees, or month of May) when Shvingu-kayrli 
laid packs in cimctes. Aw'ay they pole^l toward lands unknown. 
Not many wen? those braves, twenty, perhaps, they numbered, 
Among them was Eagle Head, 'ria-hini [it liranch of Chilkat River! 
ihilhvrward were tumctl those canoes. A stream to far inland 
never a travder ttnik. for a glacier there, to shut the passage grew. 


ii 
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Eiiujixy fif ihtf CWlkat River, 


On and on moved those canoes of cottonwood. Now they ptint and 
jiow they low. Tlirough water of ice wade uncovered feet of those 
brave men of long ago. Cold-cough was not known in those days, 
whence came the man of today, so tender he be? Regardless of all 
protection to him cold-ctJUgh crimes. 

“One camp thither Trout Creek was gained }acn>S4i from when^ 
Porcupine now isj. It was here canws were dratn-n ashore, an<l 
underbrush over they were turned, ' Perchance we l>e fortunate to 
make our rettim hither.’ Though the trail of sun was yet long, 
thence and no farther was the j<mmcy that day. for always, on such 
jouniey, together mvist Vie fitted littU* things, re-tying pai:ks so that 
belter on backs they lay. Staffs too. to the hands were always made. 
Thus, from the beginning always was there at cantJC-lunding a camp. 

“ With the turn the sky like gray. lda«Ti| through loops of pack- 
straps faces passed. Heavy they were, those packs of food. Steep 
it was that Trout Creek Mount. Thitherward that journey moveifl, 
without eating for the tongue was yet coated. Different is he the 
man of this moment. Eat first and his work next, but ibe man of 
long ago w'ilh him w'as his w#>rk first and with the rise of sun comes 
his lime to cat. h'ood eaten before the longue was cleamti, they say, 
was to tbe stomach unwholesome. It was theu the sun was sliding. 
To the forest border [timber liuel tbe journey climlwl. Right was 
their giics.s. from ibis far aw.iy were the next trees, hence to camp 
the jouniey came. 












riiK Mi'SKrst jin rnai. 



A TImjiit villajie tkX Lt» mouth <if xht ChLEknt RK'h.'T. 
Fax 5 . 


"’rhtnico, bt*ftJTe flayliglu, siguiit mtiunttni ihe journey. It was 
theti to the nio\mtaiii base the sunbeams lt)weix'd feet when its 
summit the jtiumey mxcheti. I'tre was ilroppetl fChilkal term for n 
brief stop for lunch f Jnee man finishtxl tsatiiijf, on DesiKJiidetiU 
man's 'I'rail |a temt applied to a crfjss trail which, in later years, 
was ofieti taken as a short cut from the prairie to Chilkat t^assj the 
journey movcil. t Jn and on moved that journey, now gtKwl was that 
new trail and now bad. Tn Ivillows there, old snow was slow'Iy 
melting and retarded that snowshoeless journey, 

■*Tw*t camps thither nc> trees were seen, only here a lf»w‘ grrmih 
and there some willrnvs [from abi'jxit the summit of Chilkat pass there 
is a stretch of rolling land ivf aViout fort s’" miles, a divide 1 m: tween the 
Tlingit fortart and the timber line from the interior). 

■* Maybe it was six. camps fntm home, to the shore of river big 
that journey came. It is twnv .Msek [Jeople called. Thence, along 
its shore, down the journey mf>ved. Tw'o camps tliitherw^ird it was 
thought twf far townW'arrl was that river flow, Fnmi drift-piles 
were draggcci together logs and right away togcihcr w-as lashed a 
raft. It was on it thither side of the ri^'e^ w.as gained. Thence 
w'mward the jc»umey went. 
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A HE Ehc ittiTtJlh CTiiltat Kiiv^lTf itt ApdJ+ 

Pii'>, b. 


'*Oiie camp froQi that river. imH hen* to ice-face that journey 
ciunv, northward and southward its end was not visible. Right w'as 
their gviess: far it was, that growth of ice, Whitherward should the 
journey go? To salt-water big, man's mind lay, ll w*as frfjm thence 
hud come a w*ayfarifr, whilom. In way of homeward travelers 
that stranger had wandered. [It is evident#; was this bit of vague 
information, which, occasionally, had ta?en heard in Chilknt as 
passed on from no kninvn auihoriiy, that convinced these mtm it) be 
all the more deiermint?fj in their piirpyse to penetrate into the 
unknown country.| Among timber-border of that glacier to camp 
the journey came. That evening mouths to same direction all 
pfnntcd [the men agreed on a eertiiin course[. 

"At the moment Yah-tah (tlrcat Hear] toward daylight turned, 
upi>n llie glacier that journey tnoved. In the cool of dawn undcT- 
loot of man was lirm, but as higJier rose the sun that firm surface 
liegan to melt, hence to tlie feet Ciune fear. Reatiy was the rope of 
the man of long ago, Sin>iig it was, for it was from the thighskin 
of gt(al made. From the Icader'.s waist it was through all hands 
stretch cd, 

‘'Away ahead of man, side by side, stc:xxl two mountains. 

I Evidently, mounts Seattle and KuIianuih.J tletwis these was fair 
to man's eyes. 'J’hitherward the faces lay. Eagle Head w^as leading 
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mon, U was slew, they say, for crevices were many, 'niough to the 
eyes qiiite near they were, night fell, yet sihead were those mountains. 
With the night, once more, tanned skinUke was utukTi'ofJt and pre- 
catitioii less in each step. <.)ver the icc lield lay twilight and clear to 
man s eyes was where ilanger lay. In no mind was a camp to rest, 
and throughout that night on moved the ime. 

"In Iinze of riawn sttXHl thfjse Lntvek-rs of long ago. Up the 
faec ot the mountain on the north side and then up the one on the 
south side ascendetl mun's eyes * Chan-you-ka' | Midway of CluinJ it 
was. Henceforth, in our mouths was fixed this name given by those 
men of long agtt. In whal tungrte was this name given is not known, 
[ Ihrohably the Athapascan name had been applie^l to these mountains 
in more ancient time, and the Scime only made popular since the 
TIingit discovery',! 

■'tin wimt the journey till the mountains with the night wore 
left liehind. Toward its slide the .^am was falling when to moiTs 
ears come iliat stjuml of a great drum, Tlie winds were whist, and 
through the still of air louder and louder came that thurnlerlikc 
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A TltUfeil fOTMl Ai ffum a. |klu.itl. 

PliL g. 

Ijeating as man truvclt?tS on. (t was tht big salt water, against 
sfujrc moving its arms [Tvaves}, When man's ear recognized that 
sound, to feeling piercwl relief and tlirtTugh the limbs went that 
feeling, hence faster w'ent those steps. Its last steep slide the sun 
had taken when :miong the first timljer to camp the journey came. 
No courage left in man to go farther, sleep It was i>vcrp<Avered that 
courage. 

"How much sleep was it taken when to his pack each man 
sriuatted and rushed to follow the first to leave ciimp? Maybe 
joy w'as (Hjinc to feelings, was there expected by man from 

whence, to tnan's ear. came that sound. Always it is that way, a 
little change, in hard life, to the fueling is like berries to the mouth, 
for awhile It is gor^d, but soon that taste melts away. Half way its 
trail the sun was when to a lake that journey came. Where is this? 
A lake it was thought, Init Yakutat Bay it was to be. Until the tide 
mov^od downwaril it was not known that journey had come to the 
shore of salt-water. Behind mountain the sun had sunk when to 
the wave-lip the journey came. Against the shores, up and down, 
the big salt-water moved its arms. But man’s face-impression there 
was none. [No sign of habitation,! Where were those feelings of 
joy? Spnicc-piU;h-likc, slowly, they melie^l away, 

"'I'henCT'forth, feet too, like feelings, heavy they became. 
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It was at canip, ono night, talks against one another were pointwl 
[they disagreed]. What kind of man was he whose feeling homeward 
turned, and his pxirposc to abondoni' And what kind of man was 
he whose mind was hard enough to slick on his ptiqx>se? So against 
a talk went another. It is told. Eagle Head, that real man, whiles 
humming to himself a little ttine, pushed itnd drew an awl at his 
mtjccaain patch. E;*gie Head's little humming, it was said, was an 
omen of 'lerath in his heart. ' Homesick children like to my ears ye 
sound' sl(>w]y he si)oke. ‘Pleasure is it for which ye came hither? 
'I'lint back on your tracks if yc choose, lest hardship might be your 
lot. .\s for me. my feeling is not to turn my face Inmicward empty 
handed,' It was then man realized the shame of discouraged heart. 
Courage once mane pierced the vreak hearts. At camp on edge of 
another glacier [probably Malaspinal it was this talk u'cnt on. Few 
are men at this moment who have hearts stmng enough to \‘oioc 
blame. Maybe they too, these few, would have been that way, 
had they sinod face to face with glacier with end unknow^n. 

“It was ttjwand datvn on that glacier the journey movc<I. More 
dangerous this was. it was said, for crevices on it were bigger and 
many. On and on, slowly, moved that journey. No .sorrow could 
have come to the travelers then, hatl iw'O young men taken more 
care. Maybe it was from, selt'guard away wandered their minds 
these men. Thence two first deaths among thent were home- Gootl 
young men, from amongst them were gone. To ice crevices they fell. 
;\lways it is that tvay, much cart man may take, yet his time to die 
ignores that care. 

" Mint was there tci bear blame for those lost lives? 'fhe mouth 
of Eagle Head was then feared for no man dare say what he felt 
about what happentMl there. In meditation sat t’hc«e traveler?!. 
May 1)0 in atime minds feeling vacillated and decided now one way, 
and now the other; but no mind there was stiong enough to turn 
about im tlie tracks. While w*ilh troubled hearts those travelers 
sat. Eagle Head snatcht^d his pack strap ‘ Walk ye on, is it to you a 
new thing that man shtnrld die?' With this remark on he started to 
walk, t.ine by one after the leader thfjsc nten slowly moved. Into 
feet creepwJ Irnublv; yet, in spite of all, never yielded that heart of 
Engle Head, How strong must have lxH;n the heart of that nuin. 
May Ik: Horizon-tX'Cple*& jEui-opeans] steel it was like: it never 
bent. t)nc night and twc» daylights went over that journey to gain 
thither side of that glacier. Tlience, once more, along wave-iip on, 
that journey moved. 

JO 
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A view of tlu' Ttfl,hin^ Rim, Trrnil I'mi on lls>' Hiiitna'Sidt’, 

Fh., 


"It WHS frfjni caniiJ, man altmi' wave-lip walked. Tras^tli^r of 
long ago, unless something there to do, never still in camp. What 
was it for which he Icjokcd? U was to drive away tired feeling that 
made in man such habit. Not far from cami) tlial man walketl. 
'Phere. iicn>ss kls way. lay a drift with ‘spurs* ot queer genus. 
Never had nijin seen such * spurs.’ From his girdle that man ol long 
ago drew his adste. What was there harder than that gjeen stone? 
'I'hence, that man of long ago, litt le did Uo tlmik of care, with strength 
he struck that queer growth: ’dmnm’ came forth a sound. What 
was it that had such sound, and what meant this? The edge of that 
hard grcen-stoiie adze broken off ami only a bright spot where it 
had sUpised. ‘ M v adze, much on you !iad dependerl.' Ff>r a mimicnt 
mto his mind pierced troulde, \m stronger was the thought of that 

queer log. , 

*',Maybe then w'uh come to the mind of that titan of long ago* 

at hand lav a sttiierior lo his green-stone. For s*jnie moments on 
the queer log looked that man. Then over he rollctl it. There 
stuck out more of those ‘spvirs.’ t-arefully that nian liRikcd and 
felt, then tt» the camp and to conirados he told. Right away with 
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him they went thither. To camp that log wa.<v carried. First with 
^ks they pounded. No, those queer *simrs' only bent. ‘Wliat to 
It will fire do?’ On the fire was laid that queer log and on it lay all 
eyes. Behold, before man’s eyes that log burned, but what they 
thought spurs turned only like red hot coals. Thus, in the hands of 
TIingit, through a drift log, was borne iron. 

It was then Coho salmon, one by one, swam tn stream.^ llatc 
summer] to shore of a river big the journey come. It was, maybe, 
Copper River now called. 1-len; the mind of man ^■acillate<l and 
decided now to cross and go onward along the shore of big salt water, 
and now to follow that river big. One camp in one place anotlier 
follow, and through those days slcpi Eagk* Head. Never fmm his 
mouth was heard his feeling, maybe now a little bend in that strong 
heart. No one there can say what will favor man's cETon, 

“How many camps it was in this one place was not tnkl, when 
smoke was sighted, away toward upstream. ‘Gunanah’ [alien trilw] 
man said. To make certain no one said. ^\^oever happened near 
ns pack, to it be squatted and in one accord a run wms niade tow^ard 
that smoke. To the eyes, right near w-as that smoke, but notwith¬ 
standing that haste, before it wa.s n-achcd night felL It was not 
too riark and eyes could see clearly Lhe way ahead, Wlitre went 
heavy feelings? Excitement overpowered, and on went hurried feet, 

I'rom Ijchmd a point went forth those tnwelers. and right before 
eyes lay many (best a long row of habitation, it looked: perhaps a 
great town. Maybe opij<jsite nostril was the breeze, hence w'a.s 
newer scented all that smoko. Travelers were yet far away when 
at th^ dogs began to bark. Gn opposite side of stream quiet!v 
halted those travelers. From amongst that habittuion first came 
forth a voice, WTm be ye,' it meant, iK.‘rhaps. No one was there to 
leU what that strange brngue ha<l said. ’Tlingit Ihuman] wc .arc. 
It IS thy presence we seek.’ They likewise h.a<| failed to understand 
man fnan :molher place, mile man's feeling heritatol to wade 
aci^, tho^ fires were all exiinguishwh Mien people, always, like 
^.Id animals, ihey are shy. Tlmmgh the swish of running stream 
and night was beard talking; cradle mfants Ua* were emng. There 
wat> nothing else the travelers could ch,, hut to await davlighi The 

people they searched were of them afraid. 

“Gradually night faded away and on ,a large camp opcnctl 
dwjx: a Img of hooaos of bnuth. Presently, one by ona, anokn 
stood from within each dwelling. Eagle Head it waa who came out 
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to stream edge. With motion he talked to the pwijib across aiul 
one by one together came those new pL‘r>ple. In from of them stcxul 
t eir heatl man, who likewise Uilkcd veilh motions to the travelers. 
Few vv<mLt only the chic/ passed out an<l with his finish other talks 

were mix^. Happy they fdl seemerj. 'I'he tra^-elers then were 
summoned to come, 

-Amongst alien tril;e thither walked Tlingit. To this dav in 
the same mnner we walk thither. In the open those travelers were 
surround^ and on them lay strange eyes. Maj-be curious they 
were to th^e cy«. From among that crowd came forth their chief. 
Ukewi^ Eagle Head went forwanl to meet him and face to face 

riibe. and witli motion-talk each 
> her they acknondedged. Presently, from his pouch the Tlingit 
imuglu to View his dotzi [Fire nuiking appamtus of dint and pyrites]. 

ith It was under of scraped root of the red cedar. Before the 

eyes of the ahen perjple lier^n to blaze a fire from a spark. For a 
moment there was silence, and then came confusion of voices. Alien 
I^pe, they' were ^azetl. After lie gave his rlotzi that test. Eagle 

‘ toward the alien man. 

io thmeh^ds I brought this my friend.» With these words in 

^ ^ placed that fire-making set. With 

Wfx^en drill ,t was they made fire those inland people. In return 
hat chtei rrom his shimlder he lifted his quiver of airtn^-s, and 
ntth his imw he gave it to Eagle Head. llms. witli gifts wtTo 
espr^sed grceimgs of Tlingit and alien man. 

in<r 4 !!*^ 'I'r suspicion. In advance of feast- 

mg ttere before those imyelers. lined up to dance those alien people. 

m L-.. ^ «»**b»m* W ith dance they greet friendship. Do they 

make up for dance, as we do? Not at all, those nomads, whoever 

demn to dancmg they move at the momeni song is started. Happy 
they arc. those inland people. 'ITiough to them was Imown^aU 

leam 

■4nri«<r'l *1^™* ' must have betm our ancestor, his ofl- 

^pnng only to uiher man antagonist bo. We were U.lhered fii^t 
perbaiM. thence our strike was hanl with other man. 

How many were their camps amongst those alien oconle 

T' t^he travelers hands went as gifts, in 

uim for many things the alien people gave. U was at that time 
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to the TUitgit was given walnis tusk [ivon'I which, iieretoforc, Hke 
the inm was unknovtTi to them. 

“The jjcoplq fotmd in that camp jxjintcti to slQI other people 
(probably Eskimo| living farther on (westward], and meeting ^>omt 
it was where thej* were found. It was at that time, perhaps, to tht^ 
Tlinpit came knowledge of cupper; that is not known to ws. It was 
from that region, in later years, to our hands copper came. 

"U was then cottonwood leaves had yellow I ike turned {autumn] 
w'hen a crji' of warning of the return appn.iach of ('han-you-ka 
travelers was licarci in Kluckivan. Before the town drifted their 
canoes. When those cama-'S came to shtire there, only a vciy few 
of those men came home, the missing had fallen along the way. 
To some perstm a son anii to other a husband, perhaps, a father too 
was missing: a moment of sorrow that was, from different sections 
was hear<l only cries o[ sorrow, 

“In his canoe si«xid Eagle Head, never before in his manhood 
did his voice irenible. Maylje it was front above that to his strong 
heart entereil sorrow, when ho pnmouncerJ those names, one by one, 
of the brave men wli() fell along tlic W'ay, From the Ijcgiiining it 
was that way, thivmgh sacrifice only does man aoepure something 
w'orth while. It was at the cost of brave livtB vve now have on our 
hands things that constitute our pride. 

“Thence, how long on man's hands this iron lay is not known. 
Until Kali'fxwhti [a war lord of the ICahguandaun clan] rose in his 
uncle’s sieitd, it was never brouglit to view, and it W'as in his hands 
like wiir knife it was formed. When first fini^icd it w'as not as you 
see it now. Only since grind stone came to our hands its rough 
surface was nuide smooth; the Lvorj' head, however, was never 
cliangeil, it is as w‘as first made. 

“It was during Kahguau-tavin encounter with 'rika-nah [n 
Tlingit tlivision rox-upying S(.iulhwtet coa.sl of Prince of Vt’ales Island] 
that this knife was finished, The man of long ago, always on its 
right time he did a thing tike this, thus it was in war time this knife 
w'an awardtxl. t)nv day Inmi house to hfnjse j^assed a messenger, 
‘Kah’OOsliti to Finne<l House calls his cl.rusmeii,* 

“When all were scattd in his council house, before man stood 
that great warrior, ‘ V'emcn of Xays-adi. Shungu-kaydt iind Kahgtian- 
Uiun jelani^ or subdivisions of one side of the tribal division] I desire 
your .support, for without ye what is there can I accomplish 1 At this 
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moment on ye men T call to confirm desires of those men in whose 
stead 1 stand behire ye. From that moment it was told me not 
once did it leave my mind the deed performed by those men who 
gave their lives in CIian-you*k4» journey, in confirmation of the 
noblest claim. My heart feels good that it is on my hands fallen to 
bring out the object of man's mind [referring to intentions of men 
whom the warrior succeeded]. It was when troubled mind had 
calmed, Eagle Head, at tliat time, made a remark, * Only our ghosts 
are returned to you, ye children of Shungu-kaydi,' thence, man forget 
not his remark, 

"At the end of his speech, from its sheath that great warrior 
drew' forth this knife, 'Denizen of unseen world.' It was Kah-ooshti 
who pronounced the mune. With outstretched hands the man 
held it and calletl he, ‘Eagle Head, take it, in thy hands shall rest 
memories of thy brave men.* From among men came forth Eagle 
Head. He was much bent, his eyesight too was very short, tor age 
had come over him. 'Kahgnan-taunt Acceptance only, in this old 
age, can I offer. Now only in dream shall be my post. Had this 
moment but come while I was young! 1 take this knife only to pass 
through these old hands, I tmw, to hands of more power,' In this 
manner to the hands of Shungu-kaydi passed this knife. " 

Thus, it was the remark, made by the courageous adventurer, 
that inspired the artist wlio fashioned the name of the war knife on 
the Ptimmel, and as near as the Tlingit idea can be inter preled in 
English, the name of the knife is. The Ghost of Courageous Adven¬ 
turer. 

L. S, 
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'"T^HE Mustfum -is about to open a neu'^ exhibition of African and 
J[ South Pacific Art and the time is appropriate to look for the 
motives that underlie these i^roducts. The exhibition will be 
mure intelligible and interesting if seen in connection with the follow¬ 
ing related facts. In the present article I confine myself to the 
group of African wcxiden fetish figures. In atiother article I propose 
to treat of some other features of the exhibition. 

The carved svtjoden figures of human beings and animals which 
are stt t)*pica] of the art of equatorial Africji. especially in the interior 
and the west, are commonly groupcrl under the name of fetishes. 
This term, angUcizerl from a Portuguese word which was early applied 
in this sense, meant originally an :uTuilct or charm. It has since 
been used to denote a wide variety of magical and religious objects, 
and fetishism has l;ecfjme a tvord tet ctntr many diveme religious 
notions and practices of the ;\irlcan Negro and of other peoples wh<,i 
are held to be at a similar sutge of development mental or spiritual 
culture, 

Tilt greiit majority of these wood earvings undoulucdly liave 
some connection with the religious usages of the Negro. In Africa, 
no less than in other parts of the w'orld. religiim has been the inspira¬ 
tion of art. or it might perhaps be truer to say that each has inspired 
and encouraged the tilher in the highest devclopmeni to wliich the 
capacities of the nice were able to bring them. If this is true, we 
might expect to find that the greater the liold religion has on a people 
(given the av'ertige aesthetic feeling in which primitive people are 
certainly not lacking) the more developed will he their art. In the 
southwestern Congo region the Tiakuha-Bahiba peoples have lioen 
characterized by a writer who has observer! the Negro in Africa with 
sympathy and understanding as “singularly snperstitious.*' I'he 
choice of the epithet is perhaps unfortunate, the context show-s that 
these groups of BantuUed Negroes have a more highly developed 
system of cults, religious or magico-religious, than <any other Congo 
people of their degree of culture, which is high—for the Congo. 
And it is here ttK> that we find the best and least contaminated 
Negni art. 
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as ore th(* practices connectoil with the use of '‘fetishes. “ 
anti numemus cuid undefined as are the religious concepts which 
give rise to them, it is possible to distinguish two notions as to 
man s relations towards things seen and unseen, and the way in 
which he can control or influence them or they him, and as if) the 

nature of forces poAvertul to affect destinv 
or give effect to desire. Here is a Negro’s 
exposition fjf what ho believed concerning 
his own spiritual nature: *' 1 have two 
things one the thing that becomes a spirit 
w'hen I die, the other the spirit of the Ixxly 
and dies with it." 

According to the Bavili of the oxist 
region north of the mouth of the Congo, a 
man s shtulow, xi duitdUf enters and leaves 
the txjdy by way of the mouth, lx;ing thus 
associated with the breath, mut a, A deatl 
man has no shatlow ev^n as he has no 
breath. The shadow is thus a vital element, 
but it is associated with mortality; it dies 
with the man. W hen a per^n swoons, it 
is because his .vf dundu has lieen stolen by 
a sorcerer; if it is not Tctumed death 
ensues. Xi diindu is, evidently, a concept 
of the same nature as the “spirit of the 
iHxly’' rcferrcfl to above. It can hardly 
be called a spirit in any modem sense of 
the term. It is only spiriUtal in that older 
sense which survives in such expressions as 
animal spiril.s, “ high spirits. “ an imma- 
teriiil principle governing vital phenomena. 
*lo the nund of the Negro every object 
... nature, in an ini ate as well a.s animate, 

emlwxhes some such prindple as this, and is cndowetl with per¬ 
sonality or “self-power.” A descriptirm of the ceremom^ which 
accompany the death of a chief of the Baniiiri of the north¬ 
west^ of the Mubangi valley gives the Following suggestive 
details; Tlie relatives arrange the corpse in a doubksi-up pi,sit ion 
on a kmd of gridiron of poles. Then they kindle a fire under the 
fKxly. Receptacles of baked eirth are placed so as to tvjllect the 
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melted fat winch trickles from the twjdy under the action of the fire. 
Those who ore present smear faces and hands with this fat, rinse it 
off vrith warm water, aiifl these rinsings are drained into vessels and 
drunk by the relatives, who believe that in this "way they incorporate 
in themselves the virtues and cpialities 
of the deceased." A chief has, of 
course, personality or self-power in die 
highest degree. He is prominently'' the 
ablt' man. Hence the ceremony. 

In the Delagtwi territory there is 
a rntde which burrows under the sand 
just telow the surface. Cliildren in 
that country are attacked by a para¬ 
site which liMlgcs under the skin and 
burrows there in a similar way, so that 
the traces «f its course are plainly 
visible on the surface. Tlte women of 
the regiim make bracelets of the skm 
of the mole, which they put on the 
arms of their babies to protect iliem 
from the burrowing parasite, The 
mole-skin embodies the "thrtue" by 
which one Uhe bigger and hence more 
powerful) btiTTOWer can defeat and 
drive away another. 

In the Kasai-Sankuru region of the 
iM>ulh western O>ngo, di%*incrs ntake use 
of a peculiar appanitus. It consists 
of a wotKlen figure, usually of sfjme 
auitnal, dog or cmctxlile, the back of 
which is fiattened and smoothed. 

When it is desircf] to discover, for 
instance, the name of a thief, this fiat 
apace is dampened with a viscous liquid 
and a wooden disc p,ass<sd back and 
forth alt»ng it, llte uperattjr pressing 

hard upon the disc and reciting the names of the villagers. 
When the disc sticks, ihc name then l«ing spoken is that of the 
guilty party. Here agtiin, a principle inhcretit in the object may 
be used to kipply the place of powers lacking in oneself. 
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1l would s<hsn Lhal we^ liave in such cases e\^'dcncc !>f a ctmcepi 
of a priiicipk* of power inherent in men, animills, and inanimate 
natnm. which one may enhance anti fortify his capacity for 
dealing with si mat ions intractabic to his own nnaiderl forces. This 

concept is applicable to nutst cases of fetish- 
ism of the simplest bind, in which '‘power- 
ful" ohjecis are ctnployctl a.s charms^ 
amulets, talismans and such “'oracles’^ as 
that (l(?sail)ed above, as well as all objects 
regardetl as ‘'medicine,” preventive or 
curative. 

'I'he c^^ntial part of the fetish — the 
claw of a beast (Fig, IH, some other part 
of the laxly of animal or miui, dried and 
pt:m'<lered, leaves forming a concretion w-ith 
resin or day—-is placed in a suitable recep¬ 
tacle such as the horn of an antelope, a 
small shell, or a hole marie for the purpr,*se 
in a figure, usually woorlen, representing 
a human bring or an animal. Any object 
—a stfJtie. u stick, a tree—which attracts 
attention by some pecultarity of form or of 
imagiuetl behavior may become a fetish: as 
when a Negro, stepping out of his hut to 
start on a journey, stumljles over a slcmc 
which flics up and strikes his leg, picks up 
the pebble, saying, “Ah, there you are!” 
and Ciirries it off with him, firmly pwrsuaded 
that it has acLccl thus in «irdcr to attract 
his attention and signify its ability to help 
him in the purpose for which the journey 
is undertfikcn. But we are concerned here 
with receptacles for “powerful” substances, 
which have the forms of animals, esix‘cia11y 
of human beings. 

The prfijcction of an invisible force to 
act at a distance on some <ither object — as wHieri nails driven into a 
WfXKlen figure of a man cause the death of the person whom tlie figtire 
represents—w'oiild easily give rise t<. the notion that this foreie was ii 
spirit. The cimtaincr or fetish figure iiihabiteti by it, espedallv if this 
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had h\mian form, would Ik? looked upon in titno as essentially one with 
the indwelling spirit, just as a man's spirit or soul forms a unity with 
his l>ody. Thus w'c get a second class of fetishes corresponding to the 
more developed religious ideas among the Negroes; fctislios of the 
first class continiimg to exist at the same time, as a survival from a 
Simpler day and an imcontaminated 
ciilturc- 

As fetishism tleveloped and be- 
came more and more itysietnatizctl, 
the ntual practices connected with it 
liccamc so numerous as tti require 
the services of a special class of per¬ 
sons skilled in the songs, dances, 
incantations, auguries, and offerings 
which came to accompany fetish 
worship. Hence the medicine man, 
witch doctor, magic doctor, whose 
baleful power, sometimes unilefl in 
the same person with tluit of a chief, 
is still so strnng in jUrica. Such 
tvorship, including sacrifices to the 
fetish figures, is directed mamly to 
causing the fetish to exercise its 
powers for the advantage of the wor¬ 
shipers. It has grown out of and 
only partially replaced much simpler 
practices having the SJime purpose in 
which it is diflicult to find any trace 
of the awe or reverence characteristic 
of worship proper. 

Since the Negro tends to entlow 
all objects, lifeless or not, with per¬ 
sonality similar to his own, it is not 
surprising to find that he employs, 
to call forth from the fetish a beneficent 
to those he has found effective in the 
enemies, or perstms in auUiority. 
or beaten. 


A Hnkiha ItgHriiV!. 
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activity, means simdiLr 
case of human friends. 
Thus a fetish is lotted, cajoled. 
The Negro in Guinea beats his fetish if his wishes are 
frustrated, and hides it in his waist-cloth when he is alKiut to do 
soiuetliing of w’hich he is ashamed-'' In this latter case, where it is 
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attcmptetl to conceal knowledge of a. shatneful act from the fetish, 
there is present the feeling of fear, which Is at least an ingredient 
of awe, and shnirtc, which belongs to a higher order of the same 
emotions; while fetishes tjf more important rank arc "prayed to, 
talked to, sacrificed to, as sentient and wilting pers^mihcations of 

the spirit” dwelling in the fetish. The 
squirting of the juice from a quid of kola 
in the month over the fetish figure is a 
C\)mmon means of "refreshing" a personal 
or family fetish in which w’c may see, 
perhaps, the germ of the sacrifices offered 
to more important ones. 

All the figures, illustrated here, from 
collections in the University Museum, am 
fetishes of one kind or another. Fig. 12, 
a so-called "miil fetish,” isfrutn the Congo 
coast region near Luango. The cusiom of 
driving nails inttj a fetish is the expression 
of several different ideas as to the results 
expected. In one well-authenticated in¬ 
stance "a native . . . being accused of 
stealing . , , invoked the curse of death 
upon himself if he were guilty, and knocked 
a nail into Ills ttkisi (fetish) as a proof of his 
gocKl faith. At that time he was hale and 
well built, but soon grew meager and thin, 
and in three months he was scarcely recog- 
nizable. At last he came to the [mlssionarj'j 
and asked him ti> pmy to God on his 
account, for he had stO'lcn the things and 
w’oulddie if God did not forgive liim." Tlie 
nail driven into the fetish is a means of 
calling house* or larcs-fctishes to witness 
the validity of an oath; inddcnlally, the 
instance shows the extraordmarily powerful 
influence of even a divkle<l faith iq^on the mind of a primitive belie^'cr, 
The nails may be the record of the uuml>er of persons done to 
fleaih under the power of ihui particular fetish. For every nail 
driven into the figure, the persc^n agaitiLSt w-hom its p^jwer is directed 
will be afflicted with scjme disease, or may be at once stricken with 
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deAth. This recalls the Eurotjcan witchcraXt custiim of stitkin ■ 
pins into a wax model of the person intended to l>e injured* 

Again the nails may be of the nature of a spur, a kind of pointed 
incentive to the fetish to perform the functions 
expected of it. Fetishes treated in this mannor 
are usually family- or lares-ietishes, which, in 
the Congo if not in West Africa, arc often 
treated witli remarkable nnighness—may he 
beaten, thrown into the water or the bush. If 
a tutelary fetish shows itself mtire accommo- 
dating as a result of such treatment, it is 
restored to its place as guardian of the home. 

The “nail-fetish" shown in Fig. J2 is a 
woiden statuette 2S inches high. It is a typical 
western Congo figure, naively realistic in execu- 
titin, bringing out by the broadest and simplest 
means the salient characters of the physique 
of the Negret of that region. The dispropor¬ 
tionately long torso and diort legs, the splay 
feet, columnar neck with the marked forward 
tilt, as of some primeval near human type not 
yet fully at home in the upright posture. The 
caricaturist often prfxUiccs a lictter likeness 
with his faculty for discriminating exaggera- 
lion than the photograjiher. The Congo artist 
is, so to spc:ik, an unconscious caricaturist vrith- 
out a sense of humor. He gets his effects with 
no laboring of details. The stumptness of leg 
of the forest Negro who is his model is env- 
plmsiiud. by the almost complete lack of diflcr- 
entiation between thigh and lower leg and the tV-issh hk 

placing of the bulge of the calf behind the lid.i in Uie innii «*t 
Ughtly imlicated kn«. The peculiar balance "T;'™,”"'"'’ 
of the head already referred to, the remarktible la. 

flattening of the prtifile of the face, the most 

carefullv executed part of the figure, all combine to give an excellent 
idea of the tvpe. 

'fhe whole figure has been whitened, though the wlutcning 
has been niblied off in many places. The chest and the back of the 
neck and of the head bear large blackish dots. There is .r rec- 
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tiingular cavity in the* alnlomen which has carried a nihror or other 
IxwerfuJ medicine^ A nail is stuck in each breast, ati arrowhead 
between. In the midUle of the slightly raised panel which repre¬ 
sents the shoulder-blades there is a shallow round hole into which 
another nail has been driven with a Ijcnt one beside it. About 
the neck is a wire ntxldet, 3 nipe of twisted cloth encircles the ankles, 
Thest? two articles are ptobaVjly of the nature of TOii%'e offerings. 
Tlw unfinisherl apix-arance of the top of the head is due to the 
removal of a resinous concretion which fomierly represented a cap 
or coiffure. 

This figure was a “nail fetish” of the bavili people, who inhabit 
a rcgicm where fetishes of this nature are plentiful. When the 
“virtue'' has gone out of these fetishes—note the rcmov.'il of the 
coiffure and of the “medicine” from the cavity in the abdomeji- 
they are readily sold to foreigners. The “ nail fetishes“ of the Bavd i 
are prepared and employed in the following manner: 

The or wiziiul, who Ls tntached to the service of fetishes, 

gathers n party <jf men. whom he loatls into the wfxxls to cut down a 
tree for the purix>se of making the figure. (>n Uiis occasion, if a man 
should call another by name, the fatter will die, and hi.s kalu, or 
spirit, will pass into the tree and become the ^ufit of the fetish made 
from it. Tlie persrm whose infringeinent of the nante taboo is res(X)n- 
siblc for this, will ansu'cr with his life to the relations of the man 
whose death ho has thus brought alxiut. In any case somLvme must 
(he in onler that a kiiln may l>c secured for the fetish. A Imy known 
tor his high-spiritedness, or a hunter celebrated for his daring, is 
selected and the party gcjes into the bush and calls his name akairi. 
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T JiK mask here shown is tmeal of the ttuisks used in wime unknown ceKmeny 

by one of the West AWcao tribes, li b of hafil whieh iwwd 

ami token on li hijih poRsh ffom nge ofid itse. Us fe^Lurc^, (hidiriil to tnidi>- 
lion, foUow prescribeil ojid eonvcntioiiol lines. Tlie otnl cottt^urp E>Tninuirk*J 
outline, projecting forehead, missive nose and protmding eyes Tvhkh sknt dnwti- 
tvnrd U) the outer comers, are cliimtetcni which mark off this gmnp of tfmsks as 
the prtxlucl of oth? kicalityr for u^c in ^me iiisUini or ccrcrntaiy- 
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Tlic wizard cuts down the tree and blcxid pours Crom it. With this 
is mingled the blond from a fowl then slain. Within ten days the 
man whose name was pronounced in i he bush dies. 

'‘People pass before these feti^cs calling on them to kill them 
if they do, or have done, such and such a thing* Others gt) to them 
and insist uiwn their killing wj and so. whfi lias done or is aljout to 
do tliem some fearful injurj'. And as they swear or make their 
demand, a nail is driven into the fetish, and the p;daver is settled 
ao far as they are concerned. The kali* of the man w*hose life was 
SGcriliced upon the cutting of the tree sees to the rest.” We have 
here a combination, with certain modifications, of all three id^ 
stated above to he involved in the cult of the nail fetish. 

The other large figure reproduced here (Fig. II) is of uncertain 
provenience, It is certainly a product of the Congo region, prob- 
ably from tlie interior, from some group of the superior Paluba- 
Bakuba sttKdc. 'Phe art of tliese people is the most remarkable 
to be found in Negro ^Urica. The portrait statues in wood of the 
earlier Bakuba (Buahongo) kings, show* an mditdduality as well 
as a degree of skill in execution uncqualetl in Negro art. ITie head 
of Fig. It is, as usual in African, even in Bakuba, art, the feature to 
which most attention is paid, and here a result almost of delicacy of 
feature and expression has Ix’Cn arrived at, Tlie figure is of hard 
lirown ivoikI, 'fhe arms arc caned in relief on the sides and front of 
the trunk- They are bent at the elbow and the forearms, carried 
up in front of the Ixvdy, join at their extremities, where the hands 
should lie. under the chin in an attitude of prayer or entreaty. The 
legs, disproportionately short and stout in comparison with the 
long, slim trunk, are Ixni at the knee, as if giving way under the 
weight of the l>ody. It is evident that the position of the limbs 
U intended to give to the figure an expression of besteeching terror. 
Ihis is hardly reflected in the face, however, in which the only mark 
of any unu.^ua] feeling is in the slightly parted Ups, These arc 
prominent, but not unduly thick. The bridge of the nose is fairly 
high, and the whole feature would not appear markedly negroid 
if it were not for the abrupt flattening of the tip, as if the urti.st had 
sliced off an originally more rounded surface to get an effect corrc’ 
sponding to a corrected impression. The broad cheeks anrl the 
central bulge of the forehead above the siuiken eyes put in with bits 
of glass, combine two typical with a tUstinctly untypical (the kistl 
character. There can be little doubt that this figure is a study of 
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T his im^ made in a dirTcrent fit the countiTi’. differs markedly from the 
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an indtvklual — perhaps of a slave girl or otlier victim of a war 
party, itiaimcH], and awaiting, nintiticd with lemjr. the coup de 
gnlce the joined stumps of her arms appear to deprecate. 

The conical coiffuTie is built up of a substance similar to that 
of which traces appear on the head and alxlomen of Fig. 12. The 
claw embedtiwi in the apex of the coiffure indicates the fetish natvire 
of the figure. Tlie white markings *in the cheeks, along the jaws, 
and tlie reniain.s of simitar markings on the forehead are probably 
tribal marks. There arc indications that parts of the figure—^the 
loins, the cleft along the l>ackl>one, the neck—have liecn stainctl 
retl with pnwvlered camwfwxl, which, like the resinous wncrction on 
the head, is considered tliroughonl the C<ing<i to have magical 
propi:rties. 

Figs. 13-16 represent a group of fetishes from the somhem 
Congo region hetwcHm the Kasai-Lutiia river to beyond the Sankuru. 
'HiLs region is dominated by the Bakuba-Baluba group of pefiple^, 
immigranis many gemerations ago [nom the north, proliably from the 
Chad drainage bostiij by way of the Sfiari and Ubangi ri vers. I'hev 
founded strong kingdoms south of the main stream of the Congo, 
till- powerful Liinda empire was built up by people of the same 
stock, and their an is the most individual and interesting in .Africa, 
rhis is especiaDy the case as regards the Bakuba, the "‘people of the 
thiuiderbok.'* who call themselves by the name of the weaijon 
which won them their supremacy, Dushongo. the ‘‘people of the 
throwing-knife,** though that terrible missile is iio longer in use 
among them. Ihe art of the whole region shows unmistakable 
Rakuba influence. 

In Fig. 13, a Bakttba fetish, the reocpiucJes for “pi^wcr” arc 
round holes in the alalometi and the top of the heail. This is the 

also with Fig. 14, a smaller figure from ilie Bai^nga. a Baluba 
tnbe. 'Hie “medicine” is apparently still in the holes. It has also 
another source of "influence” in the snake- or lizard-like skin girdle. 

I'lg. 15 is from the Bena Ltilim, also a Baluba group. Tlie 
grmvmgs of the face and l;K.>dy represent the scarifications with 
which the people of the region ornament the skin of their faces and 
b^KS, Tlie markings on the ntek ant! urmples are tribal murks. 
Ilie Bena Ulua arc said W lie the only African trilx^ who practice 
\ scarification similar to the scar tattooing t>f 

the Maori of hicw Zealand. 'I'lie lower portion of the left arat of 
this figure has been broken off. It held a cup, whidi was the 
rccepiadc for “medidne." 
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Maek of the U^me- Hiver, W«t AMm. 

ni.H 2t 


T he tna^k hc?rc abowii b of another tjrt>e which hni litllc rfsenibliuice lo etther 
of the pnsccdjng* It is oblonK in shape and rt-ciangutar in outline. The 
entire flatness of the fwitiires is only by the smUl rnojectiJiM no&L TIm: 

niouUti is represented by a Sat clevatioa marked hy a ^i^bt transvciBe 
The eyes an^ simply holes, oolorcd black. The coiffurvi bt mtlicated by a seri^ of 
crisp wavy itw^hikins and by the black ^aint with which that iKirt of the w-wd is 
covBivd* The entire face is paintc!;! white. 
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^11 Js profiJii of tJic head and shovUilns of the nail fetich shown in Fig, 12 brings 
ottt sonw of the nurietd thameteristics of that imttEe. Hem one sees this 
massive the imdei'uioped chin, the flat no^»^ everted lips and simll skull, 
pHys^ chanurtan whidi appear in TOiying dcKrec in n certain type of Kegw. 
The Ulustratwn slwjw* the fon^imi projectinR nwk which «wns to be n-dglicd 
by the iicapr face a^ recalls the attitude of one cf the anihmfmd aTXS nr 
omc l»iniibw human being oiaerginK f™ the brute. The crown of the head 
fitted with swne kind of coiffure. TJiu nalU driven rnlo the head. 
shotUdere and tnmk conespond to petitioiB. The entire bodv « painted white. 
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T N this illiuttatUia the diaiaclcr and expressioii ot ihc face of the iimge ahown 
^ ill Pig. 12 aw brought out mciro dcady. Reference to that figure will show the 
heavy trunk, lung aims ami slinrt legs whidi combme mtli tlic head and face to 
«mve>' the idea of brutal strength. The imtire work portni\*s with force, and 
einphnsb certain ehafacteristics that belong peculiarly to some of the West Coast 
Negroes. 
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A BJitulw Ft-twJi. 

Puh ja- 

T his figure may sotvG to itlustiniic the chnraclmsiic vrays of iniroduong 
“Medicine*' or sjjodat virtue or ponver into the image. The mei^cine coti' 
sists in this instatict! of a hiuiuta tooth tn the iibdomcn, ft smuller one on the 
rcoediug fcimbcnd and another in the left shauldcr. Puwer also resides in the 
point of II n atneloiie Iwm inacrU'd in the erouti of the head and fihwl with some 
magic auListancc. lltc hairy skin of some animal about the Iwdy and neck also 
contributes its tneasurv of virtue. The rag wrapj)ed around the lower jrart of the 
body reimsonts the kilt of a chieftain, Tlie modelmg of the fi|>urc is worthy of 
siiuiy. The head and fiicc especially show both skill and tmagiDation* The 
treutment of the cycbrtvvns and the hair is ft clever hit of teehnitjun lbat> together 
with the spirited freedom, of the fealmtM. gives chameter and expression to this 
inicnstin^j Gjiuru 
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Fig, I6t also a Balulia figitrine somewhiit larger tlian the three 
just referred tn. has less individual espresdon than the others, and 
in the execution of the rest of the fignre conventionalization has gone 
to much gn*ater lengths, The arms are mere kjO[js, the liands, in 
the customary' |X>aition, pressed against tJic sides of the abdomen, 
are indicated simply by a flattening of the ends of the arms. The 
hips and logs foim a single block, the upper part of a ijedestal for 
the trunk; llie feet, alst> undivided, with the toes forming a con¬ 
tinuous row, serve as the base of the pedestal. Whatever—pn^b- 
nbh' glass or shells—was used as inlay for the eyes lias disappeared. 
There is a deep hole in the top of the head in which is msened the 
thin end of a small corncob. 

With tlie next exuinple we pass to a region much further west— 
the Catcuaci region of the Congo below Stanley Pool (Fig. 17), 
The peculiar crested coiffure; tlie curved and angular fiutUne of the 
hair sharply defined against the smfxith surfaces? of the forehead and 
back of the head and the striations of the temples, cheeks, and jaws; 
the clean cut trapezoidal lieard: the steeply protubenint crescent 
of the mouLh: the barrel shaped trunk from which the thick neck 
tvith its i>ecv:liar bulge nlwjut the rtilddle rises abruptly: the short 
cal (less legs of which the thigh is merely suggested by the beveling 
off of their junction with the Ixidy; the hfxjf shaped feet; the bare 
indication of the bent arms cut in low relief against the sides of the 
trunk and merging into the uMomen just below the rectangular 
depression intendctl to receive the '‘medicine;’* the I4ackcning by 
fire of the surfaces intenderl to represent the liair of the hea<l and 
I'leard; all n*fjrcsent the type of a large group of figures peculiar to 
the Lower Congo in which conventionalization has prr^ceeded so 
far as to prechule any opportunity for a display of originality on the 
part of the craftsman, except by such obvious means as slight 
changes in the -relative size or the shaju- of some features or of the 
spaces separating them. 

Fig, 18 is another specimen whose provenience is not determined. 
The cord wrapping which binds strips of palm fronds to the Ixidy 
suggests the Cotigo coast region. The almost complete absence of 
forehead, the short blunt nose, wide mouth with everted Ups, the 
inunetise cars, and the marked prognathism, are all indicated wdth a 
simplicity tif method and A directness all the more notable for the 
very' small scale of the figure; the result t>eing a remarkable rqjre- 
sentaiion itf a pecuUaHy brutal Negro type, nie upper eyelids bulge 
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forward under the hcav>' brow but tlierc is no attempt to 

indicate the eyes—or else these art- lost under the encrustation of 
dirt, or possibly of some form of pigment with which the head is 
partially covenwl. Here the tirtuc of the fetish, if it is one. probably 
lies in tlie leaves under the wrapping of cord about the body. The 
figure stands on a pedestal w'hich is trimmed to a point at the lower 
end and inserted in a pointed iron ferrule, A similar detdee for 
holding fetishes in the hand during certain ceremonies, or keeping 
them upright by sticking the point int<i the ground, is found 
not only in the Congo but also in the Benue-Niger region. The 
figure bears a rather dose rosembJanco to the small stone figures of 
Yorubaland. 

In Fig. 19 we have a representation of a dog, of naiiv^e African 
type, \sritb the jaws open showing the teeth, or those few of them 
which the craftsman w'ho made it had sufficient patience to carve 
out. 1 he eyes are put in w'ith small pieces of white glazed earthen* 
ware (European), On the back there is a circle of resin which 
formerly held the “medicine." The tai! forms a ring which may have 
served to suspend the fetish. Another ring of stout twisted wire 
hangs on the ring of the tail—pos-sibly an offering, The figure is 
from the coast region near the mouth of the Congo. The legs have 
been broken off short; the under part of the body is eoate<l with 
the magical red camwood powder. 

The wearing of masks is connected, wdth funeral and memorial 
ceremonies, with the initiation of ytjuths into the full social life of 
the community or into secret societies, with the activities of the 
secret societies them.’ielves, and with the fetishist practices of medi- 
cioc men. In most cases they form part of a dancing costume. 
The mask. Fig, 20, probably from the Ivory Coast, with its sharply 
protul>crant features, bears a close resemblance to the mask worn 
by members of the Babcnde secret society iunong the Bakuhu. This 
society was founded by a great diief of the Bakuba to facilitate the 
capture of malefactors. V'ery often these secret societies exist chiefly 
a.s a means of securing the donuniince of a particular caste. In 
West .Africa there are powerful secret Bocietics among the w<Jmcn, 
But usually tlie maskotl figures wliich are supposed to Ije the emlKxli- 
ment of spirits of the dead ot of other powerful spirits are an object 
of terror to w'omen and children, and bti the uninitiated generally, 
and thus help to maintain the supremacy of the members of the 
ruling caste, ITie Babende maskers on certain occasions dance in 
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ptil ilic; if a woman touches one of the masks, they kill the first goat 
they encounter, and the offending woman has to pay the costs, 

Fig. 2t is a mask of the Bakete, a subiribc of the Baktiba, 
The prevailing color Ls brown, A slightly sunken space surrounding 
the eyes and extending to the ears is painted vi’hite. Tiie narrow 
slit between the ej^elids is not cut through; a crescent shaped hole 
has been made ijelow the eyes for the wearer of the mask to look 
through. The forehead juts forward in a sort of peak extending 
to the front; not so markedly, how'C!^'e^, as in the last example. 
The narrowing of the protuberance of the mouth toivards the front 
gives it the appearance of a proboscis. The triangular incisions of 
the brown colored part of the face probably represent scarification. 
Both these masks arc pierced at the edges for the attachment of a 
fringe of grass or fiber. 

E.xtrcme simplicity of plan marks the last example shown 
(Fig, 22), The long ov,nl of the face is whitened except at the chin, 
which, like the other darker portions of the border, is browned by the 
action of fire. 'Fhe very small eyes, the snoutlike appearance of 
the nose, the extreme length of the upper lip, and the narrow slit 
of the mouth at the top of the moundlike formation of the lower 
part of the face, all suggest that this mask of the Fan people on the 
Ogow-e river of the west is intended to represent the head of a baboon. 

Fig, 32, a Basonge (Baluba) fetish, with its skin wrappings, the 
human tooth set in the middle of the abdcffnen, and the rag of trade 
cloth wrapped around the hips in imitation of a chief's kilt, illustrates 
well the appUcalion of extraneous ‘'medicine” to the fetish figure to 
endow it with power. 

In Fig. 33 we have wliat appears to be a fetisli rattle from the 
Nkimba tribe near the Stanley Falls of the Congo. Two seated 
figures each suppwrt a carrying yoke on its shoulders. This may 
be compared with Fig. 18 for the handle, used cither to hold the 
object by or for the purpose of setting it upright in the grrmtid. The 
rattle is formed of a number of nut slioUs fastened at the top of the 
handle and below the block on which the figures are seaterl, 

H, U. H. 
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ATTIC VASES FROM ORVIETO 


I N the MrsEi'M JoimNAJ, for December. 19! 3, an article appeared, 
in which a large number of vases wen? published, that had been 
put together fmm fragments, which bad Ijeen found at Orvieto, 
and brought to the ^Museum through the generoaty of John 
Wanamaher. 

But even after the vases published in that article had been 
mentlcd, a large number of fragments were left, and it was deemed 
opportune to attempt the restoration of other vases this autumn, 
and see if ajiythiug could l>e made of the pti(sherds remaining. The 
results have lieen happy, and some of these vases will soon be put 
on view. 

I. ITie first vase to be dciicrit>ed (Tigs, .?4 and 35), an Attic 
black-figured amphoi-a, had already been published in part in the 
article already referred tu fp. 159, Fig, 137), w-herc attention w-as 
called to the principal subject, that of Hemkles and the Brj^nau- 
tbinn Boar. Hiis laltor of Henikles is one of the mo.st popular of his 
exploits among Greek vase painters. In tliti spring of 1913, u-hilc 
preparing n dissertation for tlie degree <jf Ph.D, :ii Harvard 
L diversity, the ■writer ciune across references to seventy-one vases 
W'hich show this subject, anti since then he has either seen, or been 
^birred to, a great many more. These vases can be divided into 
five dasises, according to the way in which they treat the subject. 
In One, Heraklcs attacks the bfjar with his elub, or another ^leapoii r 
in the second class, he wrestles with the boar, very mvtch as he is 
represented wTostling with the Nemean Lion: in the third, he is either 
engaged in lifting or carrying the ferocious animat; in the fourth, 
he brings the boar to Einystheus; while the fifth group are '‘doubt¬ 
ful vases which either cannot be assigned to ajiy of the preceding 
types, or may not refer to this subject at :dl, but which have been 
interpreted as representations of tliis labor by various scholars. Of 
these, the fourth class is by all odds the mcist ajmmon, including 
thirty-six of the seventy-one vases collected in 1913, or over half of 
the whole. It also has the handsomest, latest, and most importimt 
examples. 

It will be seen that this amphora l>elongs to this fourth class. 
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It is needltrss here to give a ctunplete list of all Er^iiianthlari Boar 
vases, but it will salhce to say that this vase shows tlie subject in 
the normal way. Eury^stheus, the unde of Hcrakles. at whosse 
bidding the labors were performed, is so frightened at the sight of 


AlUc AmplicitB. 

A. HcrakM and Uw Eiyntafithuui B^r, 
Fig. ^4. 


the hero briiigiag liini the boar m obedience to his command^ that 
in his fear he has tried to hide himself in a huge jar, or pithos, that is 
half buried in the ground, Herakles stands over the jar, apparently 
in the act of hurling the hoar on the head of his uncle. He has set 
one foot on the rim, and braced liiniself to give force to the throWp 
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Eurystheus, in the jar, holds tip his hands in supplication. On the 
left side of the central group is HemtesT on the right, Athena, both 
looking on in a purely impersonal way, 'I'hese two divinities arc 
also the onlookers on a black-figured amphora in the Louvre in 



Athc Ampbiam. 

0* Fmir^hoftc Chiriot- 
Flo. JJ. 


Paris, No. F 59^ and on a figured stamuos, or amphora with side 
handles, m the mtisettna of Chiusi in Italy; but ordmarily the spec¬ 
tators are Athena and tolao^p the nephew and constant companion 
of Herakles, 

Tlie reverse of this vase show.s a quadriga, or four-horse chariot. 
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seen from the front, which is a comrtKtn design in this period, 1 he 
vase dates fnan the period around 530 B, C. 

2, Perhaps the most tantaliirfng of all the vases restored is the 
black'figured bydria, or water jar, next sliown (Fig. 36), Practically 


Attk flkick'GKiiml HyiLrm. 

Pvii. 

the whole of the undccoralcfl part of the vase exists in fragments* 
but very little of the panel on which the main design wa^i painted* 
and almost none of the shoulder.^ Of the paneh however^ enough 
has been preserved to show that it was a chariot scene^ At the 
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horses' heads stan<Js a hgtire in a short chhmiys^ or cloah, and Vith 
high, wingwj boots. This figure h undoubtedly Hermes, the mes* 
senger of the gods. Half way between the horses' heads and the 
chariot, and back of the horses, b another figure, closely draped, 
of whom part of the head Is preserved (he is the only figure of whont 
any of the head remains) as welt as the legs and feel. This is prob¬ 
ably to be regarfled as Dionysos. Another figure, of whom only the 



Attlr BlocIc-liKund OtUirnn'KiMUT, 
A. Sccubuf ittmilibl. 

Flu. ,n. 


feet and legs are left, stands by the chariot. No ctue is given as to 
who was in the clmriot itself; hut from a glance at the two figures 
that it is posfiihle to identify, it is very probable that they were Athena 
and Heraklcs. At the foot of the panel is a frieze nf panthers and 
goats, treated in a very conventional manner. 

.t, A black-figured krater, or miring-bowl, with column handles 
(Figs. 37, 3B), This shape is sometimes oallerl a kelebe. It is very 
pmbal'le, on grounds of technique, that this vase is the earliest of 
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those here described. Buth the style and the subjects represented 
are much more archaic than tht^se on the amjjhora or the hydria, 
Wry few fragments exist oj this vase, but enough to give the shape, 
and show the designs. On the obverse is represented a scene of 
cfjmbat. A chariot is shown facing to right. Although most of the 
Imttom of this painting is preserved, only the hind legs of the horses 
ate shown on the ground. This shows that they were drawn rearing. 



flUvt-AKuml CoUimn KjoI/t- 
B- utLaekink!; bull. 

PllL ifi. 


W’hidi is vcr\' unusual. A close examination, indeed, of what is 
left of the design at the right reveals three or four hoofs in the 
belonging to the rearing horses, of which nothing tdse but the hind 
legs remain. On the grotmd is a fallen warrior, whom the horses 
may be thovight of as pawing; while fn/m the right, one of his ctmr- 
radcs advances to attack the chanot. In the chariot is a warrior, 
w’hile an enemy on biot appears tf) be attacking him from the rear. 
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All wear greaves* which are rendered in purple. Of none of lliem 
except the fallen oite are the heads preserved. 

The reverse of this vase has a decoration of animajs, a lion 
attacking a bull being the central figures. Very little of this side is 
left. The subject of a lion attacking a bull b one of the very common 
themes of archaic Greek art. It is found in one of the pediment 
sculptures of the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis at Athens 
which is now on view in the Acropolis Museum, and frequently occurs 



(tlwlrirlinit itenridvir, 
Fhj. jy, 


on vases, the famous Pranfois vase in Floreiicc Iwing fierhaps the 
best known c^sample, -wherv a gmuip almost identical with the one 
shown here is represented, 

4. A black*figurefl oenochoe, or pitcher iFig, .19), Tins vase 
may be Chalcidian rather than Attic, and, if it is U> lie regtirded as 
Attic* shows marked Chalcldian influence. On the vase, Hermes is 
represented, facing two warrTors with helmets! round shields, and 
greaves. Between these twi warriors dies a bird. At the right Is a 
draped, bearded man, cjutying a spear, Tlic incised work of the 
crests of the helmets is particularly delicate and fine. 
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5. A drinking cup without handles, but with a most dainty 
design of a bird in black, on a small mcNiaUion in the center of the 
interior (Fig. 40). Iliere is no other decoration. With this cup may 
be grouped five other smaller ones, of varying sizes, undccorated, 
but nearly entirely preserved. 

6, The best vase to be mended is a red-figured kylix, or drinking 
cup» of the " late severe’* or "early fine " style, 4b(M^50 B. C. (Fig. 41). 
These kylikes represent the finest work of the Greek vase painters, 
who in their pride often affix their names to the vase, with the 



Btftiik Pisurtrl Cut^. 
Fig, 40. 


formula, *'- made it/' or "- painted it," the verb in the 

former insttmee being and meaning that the man was the 

owner of the establishment that produced the vase, in the latter 
case, uud meaning that the man w'ho signs is the actual 

artist. By means of these signatures it is possible to assign certain 
vases with no signatures to their projair ateliers, as con very readily 
be seen. This cup is unsigned!; but in delicacy of design, and in 
daintine.<is of execution it is worthy of the signature of its producer. 

The study fif (Ircek vases has 1,ieen gretiiljr advanced in this 
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generation by the work of Hartwig and Furtwilngler, who were the 
pioneers in the difficult work of attributing vases to tlieir makers, 
and who discovered several new painters, whose names, unfortunately, 
are unknown, but of whom a number of vases exist, obviously by 
one hand, and not by the hand of any painter whose naine we do 
know. This w*ork has been most successfully continued by the 
English scholar. Mr. J. U, Beazley, who has brought to the careful 
study of Attic red-figured vases an acuteness of perception amount- 
ing to genius. Mr. Bcazicy. tlirough an unetj,ualed knowledge o£ 


Ante KyUk, by “Pknthiwika 

taiJivs iti Utflr tollfi. 

FK5. 


the museums of Etin>pe and the United States, lins been able to 
brit^ together no less than sixty new "masters" of the red-figured 
technique, and to give lists of vases Iheir hands. He lias also 
added materially to the lists of vases by paintt-rs previously known 
nr idaitffied. 

All of the W’cirk of Hintwig, Furtwangler, Fouler, Beazley * 
other authorities on the assignment of (,'*riJek vases to thL» 
masters has been brought into convenient lonn, in two volumes, by 
Dr. Joseph Ulark Hoppin, himself a distinguished stwlent in tltis 
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field, and made easily accessibte tc the invest ijijator. Dr. Hoppin 
is well knowi^ in Philadelphia, as for many years, and again during 
the late war, he helii the ehair of archaeology at Bryn Mawr College. 
The writer would like here to express his gratitude to Dr. Hoppin 
for this most valuable work. 

Tl is, therefore, not imi>ossible to attribute the kylix under dis- 



(:>ii niv 

t'lO. 4J 


tussion to its maker. The process is much as we should use in 
attributing an unsigned Italian canvas to its painter. Firat we look 
at the dravdng in a general way, to see in w*hat ^x'riod of the Attic 
red-figured ware il belongs. We then, having found this periotl, 
examine carefully the work of the masters of the period, and see 
which one it most closely resemble. 
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From the prclimman' examination, we find that our cup belongs 
at the end of the "severe” or the Ijegmnktfi of the "free" or ''fine” 
style of the Attic re<!-figured technique. This we can tell by the 
way the eyes of the figures are rirawn, an increased freedom of 
rendering, and other hints of style. This would put the vase in the 
decade between 4&0 and 450 B. C. 

The problem now becomes more exacting—to .ittempt to identify 
the painter. Each of the artists specified by Bcaaley or Hoppin as 
having worked in this period is p!i.saed in review, and a comparison 
made between drawings or photographs of vases by hts hand with the 
cup w’e are trying to identify. Sometimes actual specimens in the 
coUection in the Museum may be used for purposes of comparison. 

The opinion of the writer is that tltis vase is the work of a man 
first identified by Furtivanglcr, and called by him, ” the Penthesilea 
Master," from his principal work, which is a picture of Achilles 
slaying the Amazon queen Penthesilea, on the interior of a kylix in 
the Pinakothek in Munich, This painter was very prolific, and very 
uneven in his work. No less than fifty-two vases in different muse¬ 
ums and collections have been assigned to his hand, by various 
scholars, some of ’which are among the most magnificent specimens 
known, while others are drawn with crudity, and chlldisli careless¬ 
ness, (Jfien the same kylis will show the interior beautifully dravrn. 
while the exterior is execrabk*. 

In studying the Penthe.silca master, the was aided by the 

fact that four kylikes in the Museum’s ooileeiion had already been 
attributed Viithout dispute to his hand. ITierc are also kylikes by 
hun at the Academy of Natural Sciences and at Bryn Mawr 
College, and a kalpis, or small water*jar, in the collection at Memorial 
Hall. This gives the student of his style a wealth of material in 
Philadelphia fitr study and comparison. 

'fhis kylix, which has been rescued from fragments, represents 
one of the average work-s, perhaps even a little almvc the average, 
of the Pcnthesllca painter. The dra’wdtig is neither absolutely 
careless, nor is it at all magnificent: it is, indeed, one of which no vase 
painter need feel ashamed, but it has little spontaneity or originality 
of conception. It is merely a gootl piece of routine work from the 
master's hand. The scenes are the commonplace ones of ladies 
at their toilet, rendered, however, with much daintiness and 
sjTnpatliy. 

7, Last of all, comes a vase that is not from Attica, but from 
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Southern Ttaly (Fig, 42). It has been restored as a siamnos, with a 
short neck, but it may have been a hydria or kalpis, for carrying 
water, IL is ilecijrated with a single friesie of satyrs. Maenads, and 
centaurs. The flesh of the female figures is in white, the satyrs sit 
on panther skins rendered in white, and the horse part of the one 
centaur preserved is of that color. The handles are molded in the 
form of serpems. fine of these handles has been restt»rcd. 

Four techniques exist side by side among the Greek vases of 
Southern Italy: the so-callcd "Faestvtm style,** the Apulian, the 
Campanian, and the Lucanian. It is hard to tell whether the vase 
in question is Apulian or Campanian, but it is one of the two tech¬ 
niques. Personally, the writer is inclinGd to believe that it is Cam¬ 
panian, on account of the large amount of polychromy, which is a 
characteristic of the Campanian ware; for, besides the abundant 
use of white, red is also found for certain details, Apulian ’\'nses, 
however, are also apt to have a good deal of polychrome decoration; 
and it is an admittixily hard matter often to distinguish Apulian 
from Campanian vases. If, however, this vase is to lie considered 
as Cfunpanian, it assumes a good deal of importance in the Museum s 
coliection: for it is the only specimen of that ware in our possession, 
our other South Italian vases being Apulian, which is by far the 
most common of the four techniques. 

The mending and putliiig together of these fragments, has 
resulted, as we have seen, in the bringing to light of a nuniber of 
interesting specimens to the prominence that they deserve. They 
are a distinct addition to the oollectlons of the Mediterranean 
Section, 

S. B. L. 
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ANCIENT HELMETS FROM ITALY 


D URJNG the war It was a comrrKmpIace subject of con versa- 
tion. and <.»f articles in ihe newspapers and m.'igaaines, that 
for defence the soldiera ol the ilKTerent belligerent nations 
vfere reverting to the ages of the past. Much was said of the helmets 
worn by the French and Germans, and of the ‘'tin derbies" popular 
with the iBdtish and American troops, as being veritable reversions 
to a bygone period. Experts in the history of aims anti armor were 
called into ccjnsultaiion, to devise protection, by means of helmets 
and body armor, for the heads and I'K'jdies of .sttirtn troops. It is, 
therefore, worth while to study the prototypes of these defensi%'e 
wrapons. 

In the Mediterranean Section of the Musieum there has been for 
a long time on exhibition a collection f)f ajicient armor from Italy. 
Some of it is indigenous to the soil on which it was found; some of 
it was *mported frtm other parts of the ancient world. It 'will be 
pctifitable to study it, and see in what respects it resembles, if at 
all, the armor lately worn by the different belligerent nations. 

By far the most interesting object of the ci>llection is a helmet, 
found in the tomb of a warrior, that was excavated for the Museum 
at Name in Etruria, in 1896 iFig. The fact that helmets lihe 

this have been found in deposits oi the sci-callo<! " Villaniiova" perif>d. 
which is Italic, and pre-Etruscan, and that their provenance is not 
confined to Etruna, marks them as of a C(vi1i«itif>n that existed in 
Italy at a very early <late, ijcrhaps anterior to the seventh century' 
B, C. Ihis is further conflrmctl by the pottery and uthcr objects 
nssociaterl vrith them, which shows the primitive state of culture of 
the p«ip!e in whose tombs they are found. It is interesting to note, 
speaking of pottery', that ancient clay ertpies of these helmets have 
Ijeen discovered, which were apparently used as covers for cinerary 
urns, E-Xiimples of these covers can be seen in the Villa Giulia 
Musetim in Rome. 

In height and diameter, the helmet in the .Meilitcrranean Section 
towers above all previously known spedmens. It is also far more 
elaborately^ omamonted than any example previously published. 
The crest is richly adorned on l>Oth sides with rows of dots and 
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knobs of various sizes, which come logether at the top, leaving a 
triangle at the center of the crest, just at the apex of the crown, 
'Htis triangle endoses a laigc circular boss, tangent to its three 
sides. 

The crown of the helmet was no less richly decorated, with 
rows of bosses, and incised decfjrntion. On each side, below* the 



Helmet ffnm Mitteir. 
Vio. Ai. 


crest, are throe long, heavy bitaize rivets, wltich served the dmvble 
purpose of dam])mg togetluT the two sheeus of bronze from which 
the helmet was made, and of attaching the crest. It was worn "fore 
and aft,*' with the rivets at front and back respectively. 

Other objects found in the tomb with the helmet are a canteen 
of coarse pottery, with a grciove around its edge, into w*hich fitted 
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the Strap by ivhich it W’as carried over the shoulder; several bronae 
rasors, and filjulaf. or brooches, and a large collection of omamenits 
for the harness of horses, as well as a fine pair of bromc bits, similar 
to those ^ve use today. Assuming that these objects were used by 
the warrior, and are not merely votive oSerings, let us see if we can 
deduce anything as to his physique and general characteristics. He 
was probably a man. of good stature, with a large head, and probably 
wore hLs hair long, and in thick ringlets or waves. This is shown 



CodnUiinn Hclmat, Early Type. 
['IC. U. 


by the size of the helmet, which wouMj^be large for most men today, 
btit which would cot be so large if we imagine it resting on a head 
of thick, long hair. Then, too, the helmet, was doubtlfss lined or 
padded, for the comfort of the wcfirer. I imagine him to be a man 
of a good hciglit, by reason of the height of the crest of the helmet. 
No ^ort man could wear becomingly or convincingly a helmet 
with sruch a high crest. That he was a man of action, and lived 
solely for war, is proved by Utc class of objects found in his tomb, 
all of which ore of warlike significance. Like many primitive 
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peoples, he TVas intensely superstitious; this is shown by the preS' 
ence of a **bulla/' or case for amulets, which he wore around his 
neck to avert the evil eye. The clai>orate decoration of the hdmet 
hints that we are dealing with no common w'arrior, but a tribal 
chieftain, and a man of some importance. 

The next helmet to be described is of the type usually called 
■' Corinthian," as it is first represented on vase paintmp of the 
Corinthian style (Fig. 44). The provenance of this specimen is 



Corintlwi HtihmiliiTim 
F^ont Viiw. 
Fie. 0 . 


unknown, but it was acquired in Italy. If its original finding place 
was also Italy, it was probably a Greek importation, or made in one 
of the colonies of Magna Graecia. Il \s the earlier type of Corinthian 
helmet, dating in the end of the seventh or beginning of the sixth 
century B, C., and has a straight back and sides. The fact tlrat it is 
of equal thickness throughout, and that the bronze is nowhere 
reinforced, is alsii an early sign. 

It is especially to be noted that no provision is made on this 
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specimen for applying a enret. It has l>cE,*n suggested that, wliile on 
vase paintings anti elsewhere these helmets are usvally depicted 
with crests, sut?h crests ivere not worn as a matter of practice, as 
they added weight to a piece of armt^r already veiy heavy and cum¬ 
brous in itself, and made more so by reason of the thick lining or 
patlding, which it was necessary to wear under the bronEe. 

A later Liorinthian helmet in the coUeettott come from an 
excavation conducted in 1896 near the mtxicm town of Ascoli Piceno 
in Italy, the andcni Asculum, which was the capita! of the district 



CunnUiiati jnm “li 

iwla VlcWp 
Fig, i|6. 


of Picenum. and was not suLxUioil by Home till 2AS H. C. fFigs- 
45. 46). In the Ujcal niuseum are a large number of objects fn^m 
prehistoric tombs, excavated in the disttici, which arc vary similar 
to the objects assf^^ateti with this helmet, which ^cre brought to 
Philadelphia at the siime time. When found, the helmet was in a 
very poor state of preservation, and many repairs and rt-rtorations 
were neci'ssaryr the nose piece, for instance, is of irnn, and from 
another specimen.^ The helmet lielongs at aliout the middle of the 
sixth ctmtury R, C. Here wt- have the hack shtipt'ij to fit the neck 
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and head, and, in fnmt, the cheek pieces .^mik in, to conform with 
the Kcnerai outline of the face. A generous space is left in the crown 
to provide for the heavy padded lining, worn, not only for comfort, 
but to increase the resisting power of the helmet against a blow. 
Blit, owing to the shaping of tlie helmet, padding was probably 



Fio, 4?, 


neecssarj' nowhere else, except at the neck, ^lnd at the bottom, where 
It joined to a breastplate. Jii later specimens, as, for instance, the 
splendid example. No, 15,^(1, in the Mctnrpolitan Museum in New 
\ ork, tile hronxe is heavily reiidorced in the dieek pieces and nose 
piece, whore it is, therefore, much thicker than in the rest of the 
helmet. I'his is a late sign, and is not found on the hehnoi from 
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AscoH, ThuJ helmet was originally pnjvtded “R-ith a crest, and on 
the back is a hook, which kept the crest in place, while its principal 
fastening was to a specially reinforced strip that was placed at the apex. 

From the large number of objects found in the tomb with the 
helmet, and from the fact that the helmet itself is of a tt^JC not 
indigenous to the region, and was an importation cither from the 
Greek colonies in Southern Italy, or from Greece itself, it follows 
that its owner was a man of considerable importance; dlher a 



RfliTiQii [reiflitt. 
Fill. 


chieftain, or a man who had made for himself, either in war or trade, 
a good standing in his eommimity, 

'Fhe next helmet is of a type popularly know-n to students today 
as a "Jockey-cap" (Fig. 47). It is of Italic, and probably Eintscan 
origin, and helmets like it are very common in Italian and Gallic 
tombs of the fourth mid third centuries tieforc Christ, the Gauls 
having probably adopted this ftjmi of helmet from the Etruscans. 
The apex originally ended in a knob; but the helmet is now shiittered 
by a heavy blow, which may have come from a tnacc, or from a 
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rock hurled by a ballisia, and which must have resulted in the death 
of the wearer. 

Around tlie narrow hrim, and the short pcJik at the back, runs 
a plait or rope pattern, with a crude knot device in the center of the 
frontj while the base of the helmei is ornamented with a rough linear 
and herring lione decoration. At the sides are hingcul cheek pieces, 
one of whicli is a modem restoration. The provenance of tlie helmet 
is unknown. 

The small bronze statuette numbered !28, in the east room of 



Rotntill 

FiCi. 45. 


the Mediterranean Section, in Ca.w XXV, is of Etruscan workman¬ 
ship, and sliows a w'arrior wearing a helmet of the jockey cap 
type, 

Tlie next two helmets arc of a different class, and arc of a type 
which had a long periotl cjf development. Specimens have been found 
in tombs of as early a period as the seventh and sixth centuries 
B. C., and extend down to the end of the third century B, C. They 
are apparently purely Italian in origin, and have been found on the 
battlefield of Cannae (210 B. C.), showing they weru the headgear 
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of the Reiman army, at tlic time of tlio Second Punic War, They 
are not found in Greece. 

The earlier of the two is undecorated, save for indif' 

ferent representations of the head of a lion ;md a horse, sticldng out 
from the crown, at front and back, respectively, A ridge nuis alortg 
the center of the crown front front to back, but otherwi.se there is no 
decoration. 

It is impossible to date this specimen exactly, as its finding 
place is unknown* and it is not a member of any tomb group, so 
that w’e have no contemporary objects found with it, by which its 
date might bo ascertained* It is. however, reasonably sjife to say 
that it antedates the other specimen, which is late in the cvolutitm 
of this typG. 

Tlie second helmet (Fig. 49; corrcspfinds very closely with a 
fine example in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, No. 1358, 
which is assigned to the third century' R, C. f3n eac!i side is a large 
hemispherical boss, tlie purpose of which was to stop a gltmcing blow 
on the head, or to deflect a blow' fr^jm above. The helmet was fitted 
with a crest, w^hich ran along the top of the crown, in the broad 
groove showTi in the illustmtion* This crest was further fastened 
ill position by attachment to two little t(jrtgues, jutting out from 
the helmet. *>ne at the front and one at the back, each pierced with a 
hole, through which ran a cord or thong that tied the crest into place. 
Tliis crest wiia probably very low and stiff, and was of ser\dcci, not 
only as a decoration, but for turning a blow. 

It will be nolicctl that i!ie helmets are very different fn:m those 
developed by mwlem Wiirfare; but the principle involved is the 
same; to deflect blows on the head in the most elficicnl manner 
possible. The last two helmets to be dcscrilicd. bear, in point of 
fact, some resemblance to those worn by the Fiench '■ 

while the German casques, the ancestry' of which is purely mexlieval, 
have, nevertheless, a neck protection something like that found on 
the "Corinthian*^ helmets. It is ntit a w'ild Sj^ieculation to suppt^se 
that, in a future war, when nations may seek mc>re efficient protection 
for their men against modern weapon.^, these ancient helmets may 
offer valual.>le suggestions to military men and inventors, for the 
preservation of life. 

Si B, b. 
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A NEWL'i' ACQUIRED WAMPUM BELT 

I T is a wtll-known fact that waraptim, or sbdl money, was in 
general use thniugbout the Allantic aghast In very early liistoric 
times and it is quite probable that the American Indians 
employed it as a tn.ie medium of exchimgc in a manner oomesijonding 
to our use of money even Ixrfore the advent of Eumpeatis. These 
shell l>eads may have Ijccume such a medium through their mse as 
ornaments in regions distant from their place of manufacture. They 
were prirAKl everywhere as ornaments and as such their Vfdue would 
become standardlacd. The basis for the establishment of a standard 
was the difficulty in shaping and perforating the beads. Tlien? 
was no possibility of destniying the standard of value by over 
production. 

Wampum was mitde from several kinds of shells found along 
the Atlantic coast Init the qualiog, or common hard shall clam, and 
the pcriu-inkle were in most fnvor. Great patience and Cfinsiderable 
skill were required in the manufacture of the beads. On account 
of the intense haniness and brittleness of the shell Uie work oF grind¬ 
ing anti drilling was done by hand, Extreme care bad to be exercised 
lest ilie bead shotiUl break from the heat generated by the friction 
of the drill. The hole was bored by I^olding the l>ead vrith the left 
hand against the end of the drill while the shaft was rolled on the 
thigh with the right hand, ^dicn the hole was half way through 
the bead was turned over anti drilled front the other t:nd. After 
drilling the licads wfrt‘ strung, ground to perfect cylindrical form, 
snuxuhtxl aiif! polished. Anyone who wished to do so might make 
the beads, there w'as no monopoly. The English made an attempt 
to manufacture them by machineiy' Iml with out success. Inferior 
ones were made by the whites and put into circuhuion but so much 
complaint wus made by the Indians aljout these counterfeits that 
ordtDiuicos wiT<^ |>assc<l to prcvetii their nscn 

Wampum was ntade in tw'o c^tlors; white, from the periwinkle, 
and puqilc, from the qualiog. The value was determined Iry the 
color and finish. In New England, wampum so completely took the 
place of ordinary coin in the trade Ijetween whites and rndians that 
a value in shillings and pence was fixed by law. Connecticut received 
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wampum for taxes in 1637 at the rate of four v^’hite f»r tisti purple 
beads for a penny. Three years later Massachusetts adopted the 
same standard of exchange and continued to use it well into the 
eighteenth century. 

A very large proportion of tlie white beads especially were 
employed for per.wnal adornment and for the embroidery of various 
articles fii dress for both men and women. 

Sitings of wampum were usied by the Indians for mneiimonic 
records much as the Peruvians used the Qiiipu of knotted cords. 
In making up the .strings into belts it was pc^riblc by using aE white, 
all purple, or by a combination of the twfi colors, to convey a variety 
of ideas, indicated by the sequence of the colors or the outlines por¬ 
trayed, It was thus possible to express a number of ideas with 
clearness. The keeper of the wampum was thoroughly versed 
in the interpretation of the records and once a year he took the 
bells from i.heir place in the treasure house to recite their significance 
to the public. 

For use in ritual and ceremony, white was auspicicfus and indi¬ 
cated peace, health and g<X)d will, wiiile on the contrary purple 
indicated sorrow, death and mourning. A string composed entirely 
of purple Ijcads was sent by one tribe to the chief of a related tribe 
to notify him of tire death of a chief. A white string tinged red was 
sent as a declaration of war, A purple belt, ha^'ing a hatchet painted 
on it in red was sent with a roll of tobacco to a tribe as an invitation 
to join in war. 

Belts were employed for official communications and for sum¬ 
moning councils. The selected delegates from other tribes presented 
belts a.s their credentials. At Ujc opening of the council an address 
was made tn the rcjjresentalives from each trilje in turn and a belt 
given them which they preserved as a substitute for a written record. 
Tlie following extract is from an aildress at the opening of a council 
held in the Muskingum Valley in 1764. (Frcim Brice,) "Brothers, 
wth this belt I open your ears that you may hear; 1 remove grief 
and sorrow from your hearts; 1 draw fmm your feet the thorns that 
pierced them on the way; I dean the seats of the council house, that 
you may sit at ease; I wash j'our head and IxHly, that your spirits 
may be refrcsJied; I condole with you on the loss of the friends W'ho 
have dieil since we last met; I wipe out any blood which may Iiave 
Hicen spilt between us.*‘ With each expression a belt was presented. 

Belts were used also for the ratification of treaties and the con- 
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fiimation of alliances, 'ITie treaty lx?lts were matte of white beads 
w'ith appropriate figures or designs in purple. The familiar bell 
w^hich the Lcnnpe Eiidians gstve to William Penn is white with 
figures of two men in purple standing in the middle of the belt wdth 
clasped hands. When Washington was sent by the Governor of 
Virginia on a mission to the wilds of western Pennsylvania, he found 
that the Frendi had made an alliance with the Indians .and had 
given them a belt with four houses on it representing the four posts 
to be defended, Washington persuaded the Indians to withdraw 
from the alliance and they relumed the belt to the French com¬ 
mander. Ponds from one friendly tribe to another are generally 
marked by one or two rows of beacis running through the middle of 
the bell from end to end. It means that they keep up friendly 
intercourse with each other. 

In 1758 when Governor Denny sent Frederick C, Post to make 
a treaty with the Allegheny Indians he sent with him a large white 
l)cli with a figure of a man at each end and a streak of purple between 
them representing the roufl from the Ohio to Philfulelphia. Post, 
adopting the Indian style of speech, said in presenting it, “Brethren 
of the Ohitj, by this belt 1 make a mad for you, and invite you to 
wjmc to Philufltlphia, to your first old council fire, which we rekindle 
again, and remove disputes, and renew the first old treaties of friend* 
ship. This is a dear and open road for you: therefore fear nothing 
ami come to us with ns many as can be of the Delawares, Shawmees 
or the Si.v Nations; we will be glad to sec you; we desire all trilics 
and nations of Indians who are in alliance with you may come-“ 

The belt here llluatratetl appears to be one of the tjTje used in 
making treaties and in expressing friendly greetings. The squares, 
no doubt, are meant to represent two villages ami Lbe purple line 
the pathway between them.. It is to be regreitctl that the exact 
history of this belt has been lust. The same regret may be expressed 
for the loss of the tcfmplete history of practically all wampum belts. 

W, C, F. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN SECTION 

CRETE 

Crete, someiitiies aptly called "the halfway house between Egypt 
and Greece,” was, during the thirfl and second miilenia B, C„ the 
center of a high civilization which was snuffed out by barbarians 
from the north and forgotten by subsequent generations. A few 
faint echoes of that vanished civilization ring in the legends 
current in historical Greecei Zeus was bom in Crete^ to Crete he 
carried, from Asia Minor, liis bride Eurtipa; and in Crete he died, 
Cretans long pointed out his burial place, and thereby drew upon 
them for their blasphemy the opprobrium of all religious 
Hellenes. "Tlie Cretans are always liars," says St. Paul, quoting 
Callimadius, the Greek poeU Tlie two sons of Zeus and Europa, 
Minos and Rhadamanthj^, were at the end of their lives translated 
to Hades, where they sat in jud^ent on the dead. In life Minos 
was the more famous of the tw’o. He was the great lawgiv^er of 
Crete, a mighty sea king whose pow'cr extended not only to Greew 
but possibly to Sicily. He conquered Megara and Attica. This 
last is admitted by the Athenian legend of the seven youths and 
seven maidens sent as recurrciit tribute to Crete to bait the Mino¬ 
taur, the bull of Minos- How serious this tribute was may be inferred 
from the joy of the people at its remission, in token of which every 
year until at least the third centur>’ B. C, the traditional galley of 
Theseus, kept in repair from year to year, was sent on a sacred 
voyage to Delos with solemn sacrifices of purification, and with 
especial envovs. During the daj's of the voyage, the city could not 
execute criminals nor perform any act entailing public impurity. 
So Socrates, condemned to death for impiety, was granted a reprieve 
for thirty days until the sacred galley should return to Athens. 










All the historical background for these legends hid, as has 
been said, vanished for centuries until the dii>ging of British, luilian 
and American excavators in Crete uneartlied t casures of that 
astounding culture which was lost but dimly remembered in the 
days of Homer. " Vixere fortef oniat Aganifmnonaf* (There were 
brave heroes before Agamemnon.) Of their arts, their houses, and 
their gods considerable information has been gained. Of their stone* 
ware and potten% their stone and bronze implements, the expeditions 
of the University Musetun have brought back to Philadelphia 
representative specimens. These are grouped according to a system 
of chronolog}' generally acceptable to archaeologists. The whole 
civilization is called Minoan * from the name of Minos, which may be 
less an indi\ddual name than a dynastic title, as Pharaoh in Egypt. 
There are three eras of Minoan culture, early, middle and late, each 
of which is subdivided into three periods—1, II. Ill- 


MINOAN CHRONOLOGY 


Early Minoan i 
Early Minoan II 
Early Minoan III 


..., Before 2800 B. C. 

... .Almiil 2800-2200 B. C. 


Middle M-inoan I.. .About 2200-2000 B. C. 

MidiBe Minoan 11.. ....... .About 2000-1800 B. C, 

Middle Minoan III.About 1800-1600 B. C. 

Late Minfwui I . , .About 1600-1500 B. C, 

Late Minoan II .. .......... AtxmL 1500—13S0 B. C. 

Late Minoan III . .... .About 1350-1100 B, C. 


The greatest age of the Minoan civtlizat'un is spread over the penod 
from 1600 to ls350 B. C., I.,ate Minoan I and II. Between I.*ate 
Minoan II and III there is a break, caused by some catastrophe, 
invasion perhaps, from which there is a mliant effort at recovery, 
The last period, Late Minoan HI, is generally called the Mycenaean 
Age, because the centers of civilization were Tiryns and especially 
Mycenae in Greece. This was the age about which the Homeric 
poems were written, poems written long afterward in memory of a 
time that was no more. 'Phere is no decay to the Minoan civiliza¬ 
tion. In its glory it was snuffed out at the end of Late Minoan 111 by 

Eor thk civliizitktft th* namtr **Mg^aii,** Waiiw umcf* tif the 
cuhiurt sttm to liniitisd to the REkhlx^hi'ocI or the Sa. 








another and greater disaster, which cornpletelj' destroyed the life 
and spirit of these people, and n’ith that fell the night of the dark 
ages that preceded the glonous renascence which we call historical 
Greece. 

POTTERY 

Case I. 

The Cretan collections are exhibited in cases 1-lV, inclusive, 

In case I is pottery, arranged chronologically, so tar as possible. The Hvotn 
shapes, it wilt l>e seen, vary considerably, but a few are especially 
characteristic of the Minoan culture. Some of these are so peculiar 
as to warrant special notice. Tliere is, for instance, a jug on a low 
foot, a sort of pitcher, with its spout prolonged into a large beak 
(No. 3), A second shape is the stirrup jar or false necked amphora, 
sO'Called because there is no outlet between the handles, but the 
neck is sealed and a spout is Lnsened at the shoulder. This shajw 
is very common in the Third Late ^linoan period. The finest speci¬ 
men of this shape is the famous octopus vase, rtproduced in case 
alcove C No. l.i (West Room), a very round s-ase decorated with a 
masterful naturalistic design of marine forms, dominated by the 
waving arms of an octopus. A third characteristic shape is the filler. 
iTiis is a tall, slender vase tapering to a pointed Itase, which is alw'ays 
pierced by a hole, ll sm^ed, apparently, as a funnel. Its most 
famous representation is on ilie fresct-f of the Cupbearer, Varieties 
of this shape are seen in No. 182 and No, 189, the former being 
especially noted for its naturalistic marine decoration. A fourth 
shape much affected in this civilization, and later forgotten, is 
analogous to the modem tea cup (No. 40). Sometimes this cup is 
made with a high foot (No. 17U. a shape very* popular with metal 
workers of the Mycenaean .Age. 

Sizes, it will be seen, vary more than a little. Tliere arc many 
variations |K>ssihlc tietween the tiuoiaturc or toy vases (No, 47) and 
the huge pithoi or storage vessels (Na. 2U). used as containers of 
grain, oil, etc. Some such v'cssti as this last must hav’e constituted 
the famous tub in ivliich Diogenes, the cynic, later liveil. In general, 
large shapes ate characteristic of the Ijiite Minoan Age. Two 
varieties of the large jars are important, 

(1) The so-called Mycenaean :tmphoi^i, with handles in 
groups of four, or multiples of three (No. 2(15), 

(2) The long necked jar with two handles, a shape which 
persists in the later Dipyli>n amphora (No. 206). 


Common, household utensils arc represented by the braaier 
Kotwi (No. 60) and the cooking pot on three legs ; No. 55), used in Goumia 
more than 3,500 years ago, A large water flask (No. 204) is of the 
same shape still found practicable for canteens. 

In the decorated pottery can be tracerl the evolutbn of potters’ 
ornamentation. The earliest specimens are not decorated, but 
sometimes are mottled by the firing iNo, 3). When decoration 
begins, the priniarj' idea is realism. Accordingly one hnds employed 
vegetable (No. 183) and marine forms (No. 182); the naturalistic 
develops into the conventionai (No, 187), the coils of the nautilus 
suggest spirals (No. 189): and finally comes the geometric (No. 
194), in which is found the last flicker of decorative genius, after the 
destruction of the Minoan civiliaation. 


STONE VASES 

Case III. 

The Cretans learned from Egypt the art ot working stone. A 
number of stone vases in case 11T, from various sites in Crete and from 
the island of Mochlos, range in date from the First Early Minoan 
period to the Third l.^te Minoan. Stone vases were made, then, 
throughout the Minoan civilization, but the finest are pnrducts of 
the First Early Minoan perio<I. The materials used are steatite 
(a sort of soapstone), soft veined marble and alabaster. As the art 
of pottery making was develtiped, less interest was shown in stone 
vessels, which, of txmrse, were hard to work, for the stone cutters’ 
tools were of bronze, iron being as yet unknown. In general, the 
latest specimens are distinguished by ver\' thinck w’alls and a cor- 
respcindingly small containing space (No, 1 l.'i or No, 133). No hard 
jind fast rule is. however, possible, for of the three alabaster vases 
(Nos. 95, 96, 98) all of which have very thin w’alls smd are very skil¬ 
fully worked, No. 95 and No. 96 are of the First Late Minoan period, 
and No. 98 is of the Second Early Minoan period—a difference in 
date of nearly 1,000 years. The Late Minoan ptnitwi prtjducetiat 
least one pleasing shape, typically Cretan, the so-called blossom 
bowl, of which the Museum possesses two specimens (Nos. 9" and 
107), The name comes from the working of the outer surface to 
represent leaves with strong midribs that rise from the base and 
sheathe the bowl. 


LAMPS 


Case IV. 

Stone as well as clay was used also for lamps, a number of wJaich Iwt 
will be found in case IV. These are low and open, vsith two dia- 
metrical depressions cut into the broad rim to afford a rest for the 
end of a floating wiek. Such lamps are portable, but many Cretan 
lamps liave a high foot (case II I, No. 62), Whether on a high foot 
or not, typically Cretan lamps have certain peculiarities. 

(1) They have open shallow bowls with a broiid rim which 
is freciuently grooved. 

(2) They have two diametrical depressions for wick rests. 

(3) They have two diametrical ‘‘cars" depending from the 
rim and placed always equidistant from the wick rests. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECl'S 
Cases II asd IV. 

A miscellaneous collecti<)n of ob|ecis, mostly from Crete, is dis¬ 
played in cases II and IV. Most of the objects come fnrni Crete, 
but there are included also some neolithic sherds from Tliessaly in 
Northern Greece (No. 90). The collection includes bmnae knives, 
pins, fish hooks, nw.'dles from various sites in Crete, spindle whorls, 
and a collection of Cretan sherds, interesting for a study of decora¬ 
tion on potten\ 
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A5TIQUITIES FROM CYPRUS 


Case V. 

l^asi Case V is devoted lu Cypriote vases aiul cmde sculptures. 

H 0 ot» The culture of Cyprus is distinct from that of Crete and 
Greece, and peculiar to itself^ The Cypriotes seem to have been 
quite devoid of artistic feeling; they could not even copy well. Their 
pottery is at best crude, and frequently it is asymmetrical: the 
decoration is appliwi in defiance of architectonics—note especially 
the vertical rircles (No, 30) and the upright arrow (No. 38). 

Tliere is a definite chmnology after which the art of the island 
of Cyprus follows. Fii^, there arc two great ages of native endeavor, 
the Bronze Age and the Iron Age. Each is dmded into three 
periods—^Early, Middle and Late. The three periods of the Bronze 
Age approximate the Early, Middle and Late Mmoan periods in 
Crete, In the Late Bronze Age, .Egean influence manifests itself 
in Cyprus. It is due. doubtless, to Cretan colonists, or perhaps 
Cretan refugees, who tauglit the Cypriotes the use of the wheel and 
impressed upon them the Mycenaean style of pottery, The three 
periwL of the Iron Age are; 


The Transitional period.... ...1200-1000 B, C. 

The Geometric Period,_____ 1000-750 B. C. 

The GraccO“Phoentcian Period.750-500 B. C. 


.^fler this. Cypriote art feebly imitates successively the Hellenic, 
until the time of Alexander the Great, the HeUenistic, and the Roman. 
Native Cypriote pottery is confinerJ to the Bronze and Early Iron 
.\g£is. In the Early Bronze Age, it is generally not decorated (No. I) 
although some is incised (No. 4), In the Middle Bronze Age, it is 
decorated with black or brown umber on cream cUy (No, 17). In 
the I*atc Bronze Age, the clay is covered with a white slip on wliich 
is painted linear decoration to imitate the stitching of leather vessels 
(No, 22). or again, base ring ware is made (No. 24). This is a fabric 
which takes its name from the fact that the vessel rests on a base 
formed by a clay ring. 

More Cypriote objects arc in case VIl—spindle whorls, bits of 
bronze and silver from implements in daily use and from ornaments, 
some etude figurines of birds, animals and women. 'Phe latter 
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are partictilarly interesting as showing the crudest cSorts to fart 
model the human figure, probably here intended to represent the 
Earth Goddess, the power of fertility in whose honor the shrine 
{No. 35) was made. This shrine is very like a shrine in the Baby¬ 
lonian Section* and is the result of influence from Mesopotamia— 
influence spread westward through the Phceoicians. 

Mwt considering the crude poitert* of the Cj'priotes, one can¬ 
not be surprised at finding that their sculpture is likewise crude. 

The heads (case V, Nos. 31-33) and the group of the squirrel with its 
young {i&. No, 40) are not altogether fair samples of Cypriote plastic 
art, but in the Babylonian Section there ts a cast of a Cypriote relief 
which shows Herakles capturing the cattle of Geryon (9484), and 
which gives a good idea of the limitations of the ability of these 
people. 



GREEK VASES 


East The first distitictly Hellenic poiim'^ fahric is the geometric, It 

is generally consitlerctl to be not a decided break from the ware of 
the earlier -Egean civilization, not a ware made by the invaders, but 
rather a continuation of the peasant pottery, wliich had been sub¬ 
merged under the finer .^gean fabrics. According to this theory, 
that age of the j^gean civiliaation shiwed in the Mediterranean 
two strata of culture—'that of the .Egeans themselves, with their 
advanced and naturalistic art, and that of the peasants, Pdasgians, 
as they are sometimes callwl, who setv'ed the Aegean overlords, and 
were of a different stock. When the pow^r of the .Egeans was broken, 
and their art destroyed by the invaders from the North, the peasant 
pottery with its linear and geometric ornament was the sole remnant 
of art to manifest itself tlimugh the dark ages before the dawm of 
history. This geometric pottery' is in some of its best phases deco¬ 
rated with motives crtidcly rcmimscent of the Myeenucan, as if s<Mne 
vague tradition of iJUpc-rior decoration were siiU handed down among 
a people who had not the skill nor the training to realize thdr dreanas. 
Tlie complicated wave and checkerlnjard pattern on the Cretan 
geometric pot (case I, No. iy4) is a direct survival of .-Egean motives; 
and it is pt^ssiVde to trace the postures of certain birds and tinimals, 
as well as of human figures, on Attic and Boeotian Geometric ware 
back to the Mycenaean, Geometric pottery' is widL-sprwid through 
the Mediterranean area—Crete and Italy as well as Greece, it is a 
mistake to think of it as a local fabric, made here and there at 
different periods. It is rather a general manifestation of art, appearing 
at a certain stage of cultural development in many regions of the Medi¬ 
terranean from the ninth century through the seventh century B, C, 
In the seventh century, we l^egin to note a phenomenon which 
is to remain markcfl ;md itnpjrtant m connection with all Hellenic 
pottery namely, the difTcrentiation of local fabrics and the tciH' 
porary ascendancy of one of these fabrics over another. In the 
seventh anti sixth centuries B, C., the great center of pottery making 
is Corinth, Its produtLS arc supreme until about the middle of the 
sixth century, Tlicn rival kibrics ctsmt? into c<jmpetition vrith the 
Corinthian, among them fine which has close stylistic relations wntli 
the Corinthian -namely, the Chalddian (case Vtll, No, 39), a ware 
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made in Chalcis in Euboea. Ai tins time [oaia, in Asia Minor. iiu« 
becomes prominent as a center of the tnanuTacture of pottery (case /fLwtin 
VIII, No. 42,1. Probably the so-called Caeretan hydriae, which have 
been found at Caere (the modern Cervetri) in Etruria, as well as 
'"Tyrrhenian'* amphorae (ease VIII, No. 41). were made in Ionia or 
the .-'Egean Islands. Ionian products very strongly inlluenced Athens, 
where a school of pottery was established, which by the end of the 
sixth century had outstripped all competitors, Athens maintained, 
her supremacy as the chief center of the potter's trade through the 
fifth centur)' into the early fourth centur,'. But there is a decided 
decadence about the late vases, and early in the fourth century', 
vases cease to be made in Athens; the industry is shifted to South 
Italy, where in Lucania and in Campania, painted ware is produced 
in great quantities soon after the Peloponesian War. From the 
beginning of the fourtli century on through the third, pottery tends 
to imitate metal technique. Fashion demanded bow'Is stamped with 
decorative patterns and figure designs. One of the most famous of the 
varieties of molded pottery is xVrtetine red ware, made in xViretium 
(the modem J\reazo) in Tuscany in the first century B. C,, and 
later (case IX, No. 56), Roman potterj' in turn yields to Gaulish 
molded ware. 

This shifting of the center of industry' was very important to 
others than potters, It was due less to local outbursts of artistic 
genius than to the stress of business conditions. The economic history 
of the ancient Mediterranean world was never ivritten, skeleton 
plan for such a history' can be worked out from the study of pottery, 
less from a comparison of Uie technique of various fabrics than from 
a study of the centers of manufacture and of the scattered places 
where given vases are found. This sort of study wDl show Uiat after 
the .'Egean sea power was destroyed, the Phccnidans were tlie trade 
Carriers, but the first organized monoptily of trade was worked out 
by the Corinthians. It will show how Greek colonies established in 
Asia Minor, which had been the refuge of the last of the harried 
.^geans, absoriicd ideas from their new land, came into brief com¬ 
petition with the mother land, but succumbed to inertia, induced 
by the climate to which they had been transplanted, an inertia 
which rendered them powerless against the threatened danger from 
Persian domination; how their brief day of activity, as much as 
the increasing Eastern Peril, aroused .Vthens to commercial enter¬ 
prise. which she made secure through her successful military under¬ 
takings, subjugating all rivals; how in her mad endeavor to establish 
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East an empire in the west, Athens nverreacheil herself, ntitl her btisiness 
Hocfn went to the iraders of the north and to the Greeks in the West; how 
Rome absorbed all, and in turn, as she settled in the sleek comfort 
of her established snprentacy, let her trade slip away lo the hands 
of the enterprising Gauls. Cheap fabrics teU much of price cutting 
and market flooding, of mercUess competition. 

Even a brief sketch of the Hellenic fabrics represented in the 
Mediterranean Section must convince one that classical archaeo1og>'^ 
far fronr being ooncemed only wnth a dcsid past is the science of a 
life which, although vanislied, can be resurrected and found to be 
not wholly difiercni from the life of today. 


CORINTHIAN WARES 

Cases VI and XI are devoted lo Corinthian vases and to Italian 
imitations thereof. Iti case XI are exhibited some proto-Corinthian 
vases. Proto-Coriathian w'are is distinguished by its small shapes. 
The decoration of the specimens here is mostly linear^ but some 
crude animal figures are found. 'Hiree classes of the ware have 
been distinguished: 

(1) Vases with linear ornament. 

(2) Vases with geometric, incised ornament, 
f.t) Vases with miniature figures, incised 

This third class is so different from the others that some archae¬ 
ologists refuse to consider it as at all connected with Corinth. 

What W'c call Corinthian ware proper is a product mostly of 
the seventh century 13. C., w’hen Ovrinth was the great center of 
Mediterranean trade. 'ITie city on the isthmus controlled the trade 
from Bast and West alike, and was a great center of industry and art - 
Her potters were famous. *l’hey had an ever ready market for their 
wares, not only at home bul in the “booming" West. iTieir inspira¬ 
tion they drew from the art of the East, which the commerce of the 
city opened up to them. Prom this rich source they borrowed the 
Hons, sphinxes, long homed goats and exotic decoration in which 
their pottery abo\mds. and which gained for it the caption "Oriental* 
izing.' To Morin-Jean's study of the design of animals on Greek 
vases we owe the most compreliensive appreciation of the work of 
the Corinthian potters. As he points out, they were not artistic; 


they were chiefly concerned with turning out quantities of products; Hast 
but despite all this, they were the first designers in the historj' of art. 
the first to adapt subject to space, the first to appreciate the decora¬ 
tive effect that cjin be attained by altering the real proportions ot 
any given object in order better to fill a given space—g.. by making 
animals in a frieze ^ort legged and long bfjdied, and those in a panel 
short bodied and long legged. Their decorators evolved certain 
pattemlike treatment of animal figures—a stereotyped manner 
that is peculiarly and unmistakably Corinthian. The clay is yellow¬ 
ish; the decoration laid In friezes of animals, birds and fantastic 
figures, with the background filled in with rosettes, which also were 
borrowed from the East. The painting is done in silhouette, helped 
out by ample incision. The treatmetii of wings of birds, sphirixes 
and sirens is peculiar to this fabric, and may be detailed by way of 
indicating one of the many earmarks of the ware. The upper part 
of the wing is divided into two parallel bands, curving to follow the 
angle of the wing, the upper always filled in with purple paint, the 
lower udth black. Then come two parallel lines, incised, from ■which 
are drawn perpendicular incised lines which represent feathers. 

The spaces between these perpendiculars are frequently colored 
alternately black and purple. 

The Italian imitations of Corinthian ware are generally to be 
distinguished by a cradeness of drawing and a heavy ILfclessness 
of figure. 


ATTIC WARES 

Attic ware in the Museum is represented by four varieties of 
technique—Dipylon, black-figured, red-figured and w-hite ground 
vases. 

DlPVLON WARE 

ITie earliest is the Dipylon ware (in west room) (case XXVT No, 
126), which is a variety cif i*he geometric, taking its shape from the long 
necked late .Mycenaean jjirs and its decoration from scenes con¬ 
nected witli the burial of the dead. The ware gets its name from 
the fact that it i.s found near the Dipylon Gate in Athens, in the 
necropolis, where the jars were used as a s<.>rt of grave memorial set 
up over the ttimbs. Indeed, some of the stone stelae which in 
historical times supplanted these jars are cut to give the profdc of 
similar jars. The dcctimiion on the Dipylon ware is in bands or 
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Jimt trieaes, frequently of ch^ots, for chariot races were an csi^cntial part 
Rmm of the celebration of funeral rites at that time. These jars s^imetuncs 
have wound about Lhem snakes, tj-pifying the genius that dwells in 
the earth and is connected with the dead that lie in the earth. 

THREE ATTIC EABRtCS 

After the establishment of a definite Attic schtx>! of pottery, 
Attic ware is difTereniiated into three chief fabrics, according to 
technique—Ulack-figurtMl, rod*figuTe<l and white gmund ware. Tlic 
bliick-figvired is the first of these techniques. In it the painting is 
done in silliouette, helperl out by incision, and the addition of purple 
paint for details. The decoration stands out black against the 
reddish background of the clay (case XII). The subjects of the 
decoration are generally Tajdihological—scenes fron’i the epic cycle, 
the exploits of Thcsei,^* or Herakles, and the like. The dominant 
shapes are the amphora, a jar of variant size, with two upright 
handles, the hydria, a water jar with two lifting handles on the 
shoulder and an upright hantlle at the back, used in steadying the 
jar. The amphora has decoration on both obverse and ret'ersc, 
either in a panel (case Xll, No. 116) or in a frieze (case VITI, No. 
!27), the hydria only on the front, with panels on the body and 
shoulder (case XII, No. 106). Other shapes are the deep cup or 
skyphns (case XJI, No. 136), the wine pitclier or oenochoe (case 
XTl, No, 70), and tlie drinking cup or kylix (case XV', No. 64). 
This latter shape is especially developed in the succeeding or red- 
figured technique, as will be seen by the examples in case XV. The 
covered bowls in vasv X7II, Nos. 73"'76, are of rant? shape. 

The second sort of Att’c vases is in the red-figured techniqtie. 
In this the figures stand out in the natural red of the clay, and all 
about their profiles the ground is painted black. Details are no 
longer indicated by incision but by fine black lines. This class of 
vases is stylistically itie most interesting, since the technique offers 
an opportunity for real drawing and draftsmanship, Among the 
vases of this sort it is fifissible to pick out curtain ones that betray 
conmion characteristics of style, and tlius to diilerentiate the style 
of indiiridual painters. Some vases are ’‘signed'* by both potter 
and painter, some by one or the other. That is to say, they bear 

. ** (rf fipcciai ttiierB*!, e.< tlidmiiK lujw the .‘ttlwniw ot Ow 
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inscripiions like this. "Hicrun made me" or '‘Douris painted me," 
The first sort is caiktl the ptilter's ■'signature" or trademark^ the 
second the painter's. The study of styles, fjf course, starts with vases 
which bear such "signatures" or trademarks^ but even unsigned 
vases can pretty surely l>e attributed on grounds of style to definite 
"masters,” Mr, Beardey. the English vase specialist, has done 
very valuable work in this line. 

There arc in the red-figured technique fovu* periods of devel¬ 
opment: 

(1) The "severe" style, which shows stiff conventional 
figures, and is concenied rsith the problem of filling space (case 
XXXV, No. 120), 

(2) The “siroi^" style, which attains real decorative 
effects and beauty of composition, a sty'le best represented by 
the work of the cup painters, Duris, Micron, Biy’^gos painter, etc, 
(case XV, Nos. 102, 105}. 

£3) The " fine " style, which exhibits perfection of drawing 
and technique, which lias pictorial scenes, a dim reflection per¬ 
haps of the tt^ork of the great painter Pol^-gnotos (case XIII, 
No. 123. and case X\\ No. <>8). 

(4) The *' late fine" style, which is decadent, over refined 
and careless, which shows mwded figures and polychrome colors, 
It is fairly representwl by the pyxis or toilet Iwx (case TX, 
No. 131).’ 

The finest red-figured vase in the Medilemineaji Section is an 
amphora with twisted handles, show’ing on one side Apo1]f> and 
Artemis and on the other Dionysos and a maenad (case VIII. 
No. 129); and the most unusual specimen is the large ampliora 
(case XXXV, No. 120), bcjiring the unique piiiter's mark, 
iminfoa, *' Menon made me." As a rule, mjahclogical scenes are less 
frequent on vases of this technique. Coinmonli' the scenes are those 
of every day life, and frequently when gods are represented they are 
in insignificant pose. 

Many of the %^ases on exhibition are not w'hole, but are put 
together from many pieces, and have much of their surface restored 
with clay of a different color. Some fortunate few vases are found 
intact, hut many are unearthed in fragments into which they liave 
been shattered whether by purpose or by accident. Sometimes 





by a careful wjmparison of the thickness and texture of the day, 
and by study of the design, by painstaking fitting together of pieces, 
a large rase can be built up into something apprciximaiing its original 
condition. Case IX is filled with many fragments of pottery, chiefly 
Attic black-figured ware, some of them partially fitted together. 
ExaminaticFn of this case will reveal much about the difficukies winch 
beset the path of the vase mender. 

In this case will be found also fragmentary specimens of a very 
interesting sort of black-figured ware—namely, the work of the 
Kleinmeister or masters of the miniature as they should be called. 
They worked on k>'likes, or drinking cups, decorating them wth 
minute figures of animats and men and satyrs, done with precision 
and considerable charm. 

The third technique, that of W’hite ground vases, shows line 
drawing on the ground of a while slip with w'hich the vase is covered. 
This technique is seen on three vases in case Xltl (Nos, 79, 84, 12S), 
These vases of taE slender shape wa^ used exclusively as oSerings 
to the dead, and are called lekythoi. As befits their purposed use. 
the>' are decorated with scenes connected with the cult of the dead- 
scenes of offerings at tombs, the preparation of such offerings or the 
laying out of the dead. 
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ITALIAN FABRICS 


After the destruction of the Athenian Empire at the hands of 
Sparta, Athens lost control of the pr^itor's trade. Some of it went K<H)m 
to the north, where, on the shores of the Black Sea, particularly at 
or about Kertch in Uie Crimea, a large industry in pulychrome vases 
sprang up (case IX. No, 131). Most of the trade was shifted to the 
west, to Italy. Wares made in the west were never so artistic as 
those made in Hellas. The potters were given to fantastic shapes 
(case XJIl, No. 93), and the decorations, when ntit crude, lost them¬ 
selves in a welter of detail and elaboration (case XITI, No. 94), 

As the Romans conquered Magna Graecia, painted ware lUsappeared 
and rras replaced, as has been said, by molded or stamped potle^>^ 
which was easier to make and could he produced in great quantities. 


LAMPS 

Cases XIV and XVL 

The R(imans were fond of molding clay, fliey made plaques 
and pendants of clay (case XVI, Nos. 5I-60) and thej* used clay 
as wdl as bronae for himps lease XI\0. making must have 

been an important part or branch of the potter’s craft. Many of 
the lamps have upon them the maker's name stamped, and for some 
the molds still exist. 'I'he earliest form of lamp is open. Wlten 
made of clay, U is a simple sruiccr, w ith the edge pinched into a 
lip to support the wHck (No. 2, which crunes from Cyprus). Tltis 
open form is said to be Semitic in origin and development, [..ater 
and nomtally the lamp is coveretl, except for a small air hole, and 
the top, added by non-Scmitic peoples, comes to tie decorated at 
first with linear oraainent, later with figures, such as a running 
warrior (No. 31) or a chariot (No. 33) and various amnials, or 
figures of gotis^—^Jupiter W'ith the eagle (No. 7), Eros (No, 9), 
Hercules (No, .14). Venus (No. 35) or erotic scenes such as Leda 
and the swan (Nos. IS, 16), The forms of the lamps are sometimes 
curious—No. 36 is moldwl in the shape of a tmlls head: No. 12 is 
a crude '*candelabrum;" No, 49 nquired a wick not much thicker 
than a thread. Irrespective of the siae, 0 lamp may have several 
nozzles (No. 13 has nine), By the shape of the nozzle, volute (No. 
25), grooved (No. 47), plain (No, 10), heart shaped (No. 34), it is 
possible to date lamps made within the imperial period. Lamps 
called ■‘ddphiniform" (No. 14) are of the first century B. C. 
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THE ITALIC COLLECTION 


THE ETRUSCANS 

hait Italic CoUeclion comprises pottery, bronzes, terra cottas 

A'wihi and jewelry. It is far the largest collect if )n in the Mediterranean 
Sectifin, and, historically and orchaeologically, one of the most 
valuable in the Museum. Tlie collection is almost entirely Etruscan t 
and a complete detatlei) study of ti. were such possible, should yield 
considerable material for the student of the history' of that strange 
people in Etruria, long the mortal enemies oi the Romans. 

Tlie Etruscans seem to have Ijcen immigrants from the nearer 
East, possibly from Lydia, for they show many affinities with the 
peoples of central Asia Minor. When they settled in Italy we do 
not know, but it was possibly about lOtKf B. C.. for at that lime 
there was much unrest and migration ain(»ng the peoples around the 
\Ie<iiterranean. Before the sixth century B. C., they coniroUcd all 
Italy southward from the Alps through Latium and Campania. 
The>' may even have founded Rome, Certainly at one time they 
dominated the city, and Rome under the Tarquins was a far more 
influential community than it W'as in the early republic. Whether 
or not they bumded the city, they left marked impress on the arts, 
religion and governmental forms (if Rome, Of their hist<?ry we know 
little, except that at certain times they came into alliance with the 
C-artfiaginians, the great traders of the Western Mediterranean, or 
into conflict with the Creeks in South Italy and. Sicily, And later with 
the Romans. Their domination over the early Romans was naturally 
glossed over later by the zeali>iis republican patriots, but the fact 
of their hold remains. Their power was broken not by a Roman 
consul, but by a Sicilian tjTant, Hiern tsf Syracuse, who, in 474 B. C., 
dcfcatcrd the Etruscan fleet in a mighty sea battle off Cumae, Nearly 
a century later, in 396 B, C., the fall of Veii lo the Romans destroyed 
the independence of the Etruscans, whose cities long thereafter 
prospered and fiourishc'd, tliough subject to Rome. 

The Etruscans were preeminently warriors. To them the arts 
of peace were of secondary interest. Such conunerce as they engaged 
in was due to Uie aggre.ssive efforts of others, and was limited to the 
selling in the home markets of raw metals and the fruits of the earth. 


1’hey had no native genius for art, but, like the Phoenicians, they Fms$ 
were ddlful copyists of things foreign, which they appropriated to 
their own iise. often brutalizing them in the process. This statement 
will be emphasized by a survey of the Etruscan csoliection. 

The jewelry' and some of the bronzes will be found in the room 
to the Hght of the stairs, cases VI and X respectively; the rest of the 
bronzes, the pottery and terra cottas in the room to the left of the 
stairs. At the time of this writing, the sarcophagi and cinerary 
urns in the form of sarcophagi are not on exhibition. 


BUCCHERO 

Case XVII, 

Case XVII is filled with pottery of the kind known as bucchero, 
which is a ware distinctively but not exclusively Etruscan, manu¬ 
factured mostly at Clusium (the modern Chiusi). The clay of which 
it is made is blackened dlher by the aflmixture of charco^ or by a 
slow fumigation in the furnace, and then polished with wax or resin. 
When the firing is imperfect, a grayish color results (No. 27), The 
manufacture of this ware begins in the sixth century B. C., and con¬ 
tinues for at least two centuries, without showing any perceptible 
development or change in stj*le. Specimens can, therefore, Iw dated 
only approximately by the date of objects with vvhich they were 
found, notably Greek vases. The shapes are Iieavy copies of Greek 
kantharoi, ocnochoae, amphorae, etc., ^lnd their chief characteristic 
is the obvious effort to imitate metal work. This is seen not only in 
tlie details of the constaic-tion (note especially the handles on No. 5) 
but also in the decoration. The method employed in the decoration 
forms a basis for a classification of the ware, which is purely .stylistic, 
not chronological : 

(1) Undecorated (No. 12), 

(2) Incised (No. II). 

(3) Stamped relief (No. 4)- (No. 26 combmcs 2 and 3.) 

(4) Molded relief (No, 17). 

All four classes are coexistent, but the fourth class is the commonest. 
The dect>raiive forms are distinctly niH Italian, but are either i>ri- 
entah sphinxes (No. 7), lions (No. 21)): or Egy-piiun: lotus ornament 
(No. 16), head with Egj'piian head dress (No. 21). An Egyptian or 
Asiatic decorative motive used on a Greek shape—this is an epitome 
of the hybrid art of Etruscan potten,'. 


Eoii One of the most curious objects iti this ware is a brasier (No, 30) 

/frtwM used to hold coals either for Keating a nmin or for cooking food. In 
the houses of the wealthy, sucli objects were usually made of bronze. 
Whether of bronze or clay, thej^ are found frequently wth household 
utensils. Beside this brazier is displayed a small bowl and a 
'*palette," which with se\'cral other objects W'ere foumi inside it, 
More buochero ware will be found scattered through the tomb 
groups in cases X\'Ilf. ?CXn, XXI11 and XXIX. 


TOMB GROUPS 

The rest of the pottery is almost entirely from what are termed 
"tomb groups.” That is,the vases and pots were found in lots in 
tombs «jf various sorts, buried with the body of the deceased. Their 
importance lies not in the individual specimens, which in themselves 
are of interest only to the enthusiastic student of ceramics, but in 
the infonnation which can be deduced from the groups. The custom 
was to deposit with the corpse pieces of potterv' of various shapes 
and sizes. Sometimes when indneration is practiced, a large clay 
vessel was used to liouse the bones of the deceased (see Nos. 159, 
160, 166, in case XXIX, in which bones may still be seen). It is 
natural to assume that the pottery so deposited is of the sort which 
is being manufactured and used at the time of the burial. If, then, 
we compare the potter)'' from any given tomb with that from 
another, studying the styles, we can deduce the relation of the one 
to the other. That is, wc can determine which is the older and which 
the later; wc can frequently approximate the date of manufacture, 
and so can date the tomb from which the pottery comes. If we find 
ill the same tcjmb. prjttery of different ages, vro may safdy assume 
that the tomb was used nvjre than once for burial. This utilizing 
of a tomb alrejidy in use is callefi “intrusive burial." It is not 
uncommon, and it explains why in the same tomb may be found 
vases and other objects varj'lng in date more than a century. That 
heirlooms might have been deposited with the dead is not likely. 


TYPES OF ITALIC TOMB 

Most of the tombs from which these tomb groups have been 
removed date from the seventh centur)^ or earlier. Tlie placards 
in the cases mention three types of tomb; well tombs (toml>e a 
pozzo), trench tombs (tombe a fossa), and chamber bjmbs (tombe 
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a caniem). The first and second are nearly oonlemporarj*, and 
are very early; the Llitrd is later and more elftl'orate, Tt is the sort 
of tomb in which were found the famous Etniscaii mural paintings. 

The earliest tombs yield prc-Etruscan remains, deposits made 
by the pe<'iplc wh<» lived in central Italy l)eforc the invasion of the 
Etruscans. To these people of non-Etruscan slock we apply the 
general term Italic, and we call their early civilization the Villanueva 
period in Italy, beeause at a site called Mllanuo\%'i nt^ar Bologna 
were first dist*nguished the marks of that stage of the world's devel¬ 
opment. It is a period i>f about two hundred years, beginning with 
the ninth century' C., anii it fom^s the transition from the Neo¬ 
lithic Age (1500^00 B. C.) to the Iron Age. or the beginning of the 
historical period, w’hen Greek intercourse was first felt in the west 
in the late eighth cemurj’ U. C. 

lire tomb groups may include Other things than pottery. In 
the tomb groups exhibited in the University Museum the additional 
objects ate cbiisfiy of bronze armor, vessels of one kind or another, 
whole or in fragnaent.'s, horse trappings, toilet articles, razors, tw'eezers, 
combs, etc., and even jewelry: bracelets, pendants, fibulae ^angular 
fibula, which is the anciont safety pin), bullae (singular which 
is an ornament worn to avert the cv'il eye). It has been found 
expctlient lo separate the pottery from the other objects. *1 he 
pottery will lx* seen in the tall show cases, and the bronzes in the 
low fret* stcinding cases in the alc*)ves. A placard in these latter 
cases gives the number of the group t>f pottery with which any given 
grfjup of bronzes was ffumd. 

TYPICAL SHAPES IN POTTERY 

Case XVIII. 

In the tsotteiy of these tomb gTx>ups three recurrent forms 
cannot escape notice: 

(I) A round Imwl generally ciini''Ing inward at the top to a 
short neck with a spreading Up, made of red clay, generally imp:unted 
and fretiuenlly ribbed, resting on a relatively tall stand with a 
peculiar profile. The stand appears as if made of three suircrimposed 
jars. Like the vase, the carrier is not always painted; it is some¬ 
times vertically ribljed. and frequently piercetl with irregular cuts, 
ranged in tiers. (Itccasionally, there iire plastic additions, human 
figures or knobs. Large specimens tjf this foroi of pottery are shown 
in case XXXVI. Their use is unknt)wn. 
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East (2) A form characteristic of this early prC’Etruscan period aad 

/Ifffiwi frequently called the typical V^illanutwa shape. It has a long wide 
neck rising from a bowl-like body, with two handles at the widest 
diameter. It is a cinemr^* urn. 

(d) Tlvis also is a cinerary um, A bowl with a cover in the form 
of a second bowl, frequenily of a difTerent color. 

Beside these typical vase forms, certain other objects here are 
of casual interest. In ease XVITI, group J5. is a small cup labeled D, 
This is a proto*CorinthiaTi skyphos, such as was rnai.]e in the seventh 
century B. C. Us presence in this tomb gnvup {35) dates the other 
objects a$ approximately of the same century. Group com¬ 
prises very small vases, probably toys, find apprr>priately conies 
from the tomb of a little girl. Group 57 in case XIX. which 
comes from the same tomb as group 37 in case XVI il, gives us 
typical information of the son that can be deduced from these 
tomb groups, and that is so valuable for roconstructing the historj' 
of lost civiliaationa. Among the many ornaments from this tomb, 
some of which are of gilded bronsc, are two fayence figurines, one 
a dog (N), one a duck {O). 'i'hese could have been niaile only in 
Egypt, and must have been imported from thence into Italy. That 
is, ^ early to the eighth century B. C., for that is the date coniier- 
vaLively fissigned to this tomb, there was a considerable commerce 
between Italy and Egypt. Gttmp 58 (E ami D) testify to the con¬ 
tinuance of this trade in ornaments a century later, 

TOMB OK A WARRIOR 

Case XX. 

In case XX (s displayed a helmet (64) made of hammered 
bronze, from a grave, sometimes called '*the tomb of a warrior*' at 
Ntircc in Etruria. Two similar helmets arc knottm, one in the Mu¬ 
seum at Corneto in Italy, on the site of the ancient city of Tarquinii. 
and one in the Mctropolitiin Museiun in New York. The helmet 
has a high triangular cresi, ornamented with parallel lines and bosses, 
rhe casque itself is decorated in the same way, and has three pro¬ 
jecting rods of bronze at front and back. 

The owner of the helmet had also a coarKC pottery' canteen {72 B) 
w-ith a groove running along the side to accommodate a cfjrd by 
which the ''ater flask might lie suspendcfl from tlie shcjulder of the 
vi'amor. Additional etiuiiiment might consiKt of a bronze girdle, 
and throwing spears, such as are in case XXV, Xo. J25, 




MISCELLANEOUS POTTERY .AND BRONZES 


Case XXII. 

In case XXJI is a curious group of pottery, said to have been 
ftntnd at Todi in Umbria. It wmsists of day represenUitions of an fiaom 
oenochoe with slender neck and pointed beak, a fish, an eel. a bean 
pod, a chtckiin prepared for broiHntj, a cake, grapes, etc.; eighteen 
pieces in aU, deposited on a Icav terra cotta tray. The group is 
unic|ue, and acoirdingly hard to date except within \Wde limits 
(second century* B, C. to first centnty' A. D,). It seems to liave 
btccn an iie/e, a sort of werlasting prundiuin, deposited in the tomb 
for the deiectntion of the dead, With it is to l)e compared a similar 
group in the Egyptian Section, case 27. 

Next this grtntp is a entde red pot (No. 102), of interest only 
because it has on its side an incised inscription in Etruscan letters. 

The Etruscan langurige is still undeciphered, so the meaning of 
this and other inscriptions is a mystery. 

Case XXV. 

A large number of bronjte figurines of gods, men and animals 
(No, J26-147), extending over seveml centuries, is shown in case 
XX\L The earliest date from the sixth century (No. 124) or earlier, 
and the latest (No. 146), a caricature of a Roman comic actor, may 
be dated as late as the first century A. D. 

This same case contains a curious glared jar (No. 14fi), a dupli¬ 
cate of which is to be seen in the Musco della \*illa Giulia in Rome. 

The green glaze, the quality of the clay anti the decoration show Egyp¬ 
tian influence, but the fact that the hienrjglyphs are meaninglcJis 
indicates that the vase may be of Phoenician manufacture, Tlte 
Phtenicians were the great traders of the ancient world, and were 
notorious for their cheap imitations of Egyptian articles. Things 
Egyptian -were then in great denutnd, and wherever the unknowing 
wouid accept a substitute, the Pha'nicinn palmed off his own pro¬ 
duct at no small profit to himseir, 

Gases XXtV-XXVI, 

Tliese cases contain more bronze ornaments and fragments from 
Italic trtmbs. fine of the most interesting of these is (No, 151 G, 
case XXVI) an Etruscan bnmxe fan. The fan is thin and tlexible, 
and is decorated with rriws of repouss6 dots. The handle was riveted 
in place. In appearruice the fan is not unlike a modem ’‘fly swatter.” 


CINEH-‘\KV L’RiVy 


Case XXIX. 

Easi IS is kirgt-ly tiwotctl 1u dnemry ums. Ont of i^speciu) 

Hocm interest is No. 161, which was fotind at Albano in Uttium, It is 
in tlu* shiipc of h found hut with a thatcberl rwjf and a single door, 
held in place originully with a w<«H:lCfi Imll. This List aliode of the 
dead is made in inutatioit of the dwellings of those living at that 
time ami is impn'tant to us to show the origin of such historical 
round buildings in Rome as the temple of Vesta. Tlie cult of Vesta 
was one of the nidi's! in Rome, and the dwelling of the never ddng 
hearth fire kcin through the ages the form of the primitive house 
w'herc the worship t»f the hearth gorldess first developed. 


FIGURlXitlf; 

Cases XXVII ani^ XXVIII. 

I hese cases, which stand against the wull between the windows, 
contain Greek ami Italic figurines, mostly from the Greek colony 
of Tarentum in South Italy. The Tanmtine figurines were made 
throughout the third ceniun;' B. C., and are easily distinguished from 
the Italic, w'hich arc coarser. Tlie subjects are genre (Nos, 41, 42) 
rather than mythological. Jilthough No. 25 is a head of llcrakJes and 
No. .17 is an Eros and No. 39 may repres^foL -Aphrodite with Eros. 
Other figurines \vill lie found in the rfKitn to the left of the stairs in 
alcfive D, case V, 


ARCHITECTITRAL f tRNA.MEN’l’S w 
CASE.S XXX A-Vti XXXIV. 

These cases arc devoted to architectural omantenis <jf terra cotta 
trfmt Etruscan temple.s in tren etxi, Comcto and Grvtebi. They are 
chiefly antefixes, in the fomi of male or female heads, snmotiTnes 
framed in n shell i Nos, 252, 25.1,261, etc.). The collection includes 
also w:itcn;i)<>utfi in tlie form of Uon heads i Nos. 257, 266'i, and frag- 
ment.s of reveimeiiis iNo. 265), us«;d t.n conceal unsightly pieces i>f 
struciunil livttrk. hragmenis of an Eimscari oix:nw'«>rk grill and a 
photograph f>f a rei‘on«imction of ii arc disiilayed in case XVI. 


,\riSCELLAXE(>US BKnN7.ES AND JVORtES 


Cask XXXT. 

In this caist' An" a nnnibcr of bnwiies, nmong w'hich ijerhaps 
ilie most inlerevUng Art' Iht* mirrorJ. Thes<i arc rouatl disks, /?oo*« 
fle(xjrat«1 on one side with scenes frrmi mv^hology or daily life, and 
polfshetj on the other side so as to give a reiJectifm. Si. Paul's words as 
rccfirded in the King James version of the Bihle, I Cor. xiii, 12, "Xow 
wf see through a glass darkly," take on additional significance as 
we look at these ancient mim>rs. They are of tw^* sorts: (1) A disk 
with a tang, which originally fitted inl<.» a wiioden handle. Such a 
d'lsk would be inciscil on the hack, as for instance No, 167, which 
shows the purification of Orestes at Delphi. The stnry goes that 
after slaying his motlier, Chdemnestra, in revenge for the murder 
of his father, Agamemnon, Orestes, pursued by Furies, fled to the 
oracle of Afwllo. The mirror show's him emljracing the omphalos, 
the reputed center of the earth, while Apollo, despite tite interfer¬ 
ence of the Furies, holds over the suppliant’s head a pig, the symbol 
of piirificaticm. (2) The piilisherl disk might be inserted in a case, 
the lid nf which would lie liighly ornamented. No, 173 is such a 
nitrror case, its cover dfc<»rattri with the figure «)£ a dancing Maenad 
in high relief, tnsiik- the case in high relief is the figure of an Eros 
wamiing his hands at a fire. 

Cask XXXI I, 

This case contains some of ihe most inicrcsting of the 
bronzes. No, 203 is a vase of uiidctemuncd date (900-500 B. C.>. 
llic beauty of its ffrmt is enhatictHl by the patina <if delicate tur- 
fluoise color. Besitk- il is a small candelabrum lN'<i. 204). probably 
*^1 the fourth century B, t*. It ha.s ihree feet in I lie form of sea 
horses, sujjixtrting a pedestal ou w'hich stands a nude figure of Aphro¬ 
dite, with a mirror in her left hand. From her head rises the stem 
of [lie iMndeialinim, up w'hicb runs a tiny fox, sudking a dove 
which Is perched under the Uasinlike top, The top is siiuare, with 
£t round di;|ires.si<ih in the middle. Doves rest t>n its four comerx. 

Xos. 205-208 are lornb fnmhure. No. iOe is a bronze/orre or 
bruxier, a sncrificial tray for sncrcil fire, eomainiiig four small bronze 
Vessels. Nos. iO.S, 207, 20S, are res pec lively a choir, a table and an 
um fonn the tomb of n child at Chiusi, dating jirolmbly from the 
early fifth centurv' B. C Tlie um held the ashes of t.ht! dead, and 


Eoit originally was placed <m tiic chair which stocid before the table. 

Room The table itself had Iwen coveretl with food offerings, some of which 
still remained on it when the furniture was found. 

Case XXXIII, 

lliis case crmtains a miscellaneous lot of bronae and ivory 
utensils from Etruria. 

No. 209 is a pair of flesh hooks, used cither in sacrifice or in 
ordinary cooking to hold flesh over the coals. 

No. 210 is a bronze ring, within which is placed a fragment of 
an Attic black-figured hydria, or water jar, t*n which is represented a 
sumlar object. The ring seems to have iteen used as a means of 
preserving the equilibrium of men while treading out graiies in a 
vat—cf. Cato's orftis afieiu'iis. Its appearance on tlit* vase fragment 
is to be explained on the groimtl of its being a vtjtive offering to 
Dionysos, god of wine. 

No. 211 is a group of three bronze strigils, or scrapers, used by 
the ancients to scrape from the skin grime and perspiration, 
[.^ysippus, the Greek sculptor of the fourth century B. C., made 
a famous statue called tlie Apoxyfjtnenos, representing an athlete 
uHib such a strigil remoriijg from his ann the dust of the palaestra 
A copy of this statue is presen'ed in the Vatican Museum in Rome" 

No. 2H is a peculiar object consisting of two rings extending 
laterally from a out of which rise three \'ertical spines. It has 
generally been called a "bow puller/' It may have been used 
to rulom tlie he<ulstalT nf a horse, and wtuild, l>ecause of its horns, 
have l^m a potent safeguard against magic or any blight. Even 
today in Italy the horn is the greatest f»f prophylactics. 

No. 220 is a gnaip of nilsccllancotts ivon’ objects, including 
some stylv, used by the ancients to write on wax tabluux. 

No. 221 is a fir€)up r>f lujrseshtie-sliapcd objects with teeth and 
a large b^*le in the center, used ns cheek pieces for the bits of horses. 


ANCIENT ROMAN GLASS 


The Umversity Museum b fortunate in possessing a very good 
collection of ancient Roman glass. The term " Roman " b here used 
vaguely to cover glass made in the Meditetranean during the period 
of Roman ascendancy* Not all the glass included in tlie collection 
was made by Romans. Some of it goes back at least to the fifth 
century B. C.i and very little of it was found in Italy* But the 
epithet "Roman" b conventional and is less general than "ancient’' 
alone. 

The ancients employed glass for many purposes, notably for 
Jewelry. Glass beads, especially of the "eye” variety (case VII, 
No. 22) were in high favor, and pendants in tile form of seals tease 
XIV, No. 65), imitations of scarabs and intaglios (case XIII, No, 16) 
and also bracelets of glass (case XV, No. 141) are found frequenlly- 
Bracelei,s of glacis are worn by peasjints in Egypi even today. But 
the use of glass for personal adornment is only one of many uses. 
Of glass were made containers of toilet preparations, alsi> tableware 
and ornamental vases. In this latter capacity glass w*as sometimes 
nianipulatetl so ns to look like precious storu^— e. g,, the Portland 
vase in the British MuscLim. Sometimes, tcx.v, it was used to make 
toy \iises (case XIV. No. .‘'4). €lla.ss was pfjpular for many reasons. 
It could, on the one hand, l>e made to isell very cheap, and the low 
cost probably accounts for our finding in lomha such quantities of 
small glass objects. It could, on the other hand, by complication 
of process, be made so as to vie in value \vith gold. Individual 
specimens of one variety of Roman glass, Va.sa Murriiia, were known 
to fetch at sale the equivalent of Sl,(MXJ. Indeed, the story goes that 
Petronius, the arbiter cltgaatiartwi of Nero's day, the hero of Sien- 
kiewicz’ novel Qno Vadis, paid a sum equal to Si0,000 for a vase of 
glass which he afterward deliberately shattered in order to prevent 
its pa.<5sing into the posses^sion of the covetous emperor. Pliny, who 
tells this sioiy, adds the interesting statement that Nero had the 
fragments gathered up and preserved—an indication that the Romans, 
as well as modem collectors, frequently had to be satbfied with 
broken bits of valuable glass. 

To us Roman glass has a chami unknown to its makers, added 
fortuitously to tlie vases in the lapse of ages by the chemical action 


H'cii oi the earth in whieh it Ittis Inin Iniricti. Hifil ohnmt is its iridfs- 
ticeiH cence. Not all ancient glass shows this diaraett-ristic^ the color tn' 
which the Venetians and ntodenv ghvits makers, noialily 'I’iiTany, 
have sought to imitate, Speelmens that have I jeon found in Hg>'Trt 
(case XR', No. 12, or in the CJises in the Egyptian J^ction) will he 
seen to be tnmsparein, artificially colored -itmher. pale blue, or 
green—and, except fctr a slight local riiscoloration or cloudiness, are 
practically as they were when first in use. This Tjerfection of preser* 
vation is due to the excqjtional dryness of the sands of Egypt, which 
preserve intact all things buric;*,! in them, except tlie mf*st perisJiabte, 
On the other hand, such specimens of Roman glass as Ua\*c been 
recovered from Palestine after being biirie?tl in a diuiip soil, have 
often been ct^vered with a brittle cf>at, r, g,. No. 94 in case Xfl, 
which flakes off, revealing lx.'low a surface of l>rilliant iridescence. 
This phenomenon is due to decijrtitKisiticjrii of ilie glass, induced by 
chemical agents in the earth, llie Romans could never have seen 
glass glorificii by these shifting, fiery* colors, nie colors are modified 
in brilliance by the intensity of the light to which the glass is exposecL 
Iridescence shows on transparent glass of all colors, and ^'arics in 
flegrce from a creamy white (cast* XI, Nt*. 99) or a pearly pint 
XJV, No. 56) or pale opal tones lease XIII, No, 19) to fiery* least* 
Xll, No, 75) or fjcacix-k [ridescence (case XIl, Nvi. 69, or XI, No- 
75). Particularly beautiful arc those glasses which ha^'c a lavender 
tease XI, N<>, 92, 'jt XI], Hit, 78) or mulberry lease XIII, Nb'- ]5i 
or amber basis lease XII, No. 87). 

The first experimerus in glass making were due lu the efforts 
not of the Phanicians, as Pliny says, I ail of the Egy'jitiuns. 
early as the fourth millennium P. C.'., ihe Egy-ptiaus were using a 
vitreous glaze on beads and other ohjtx;ls, but no ghiji* worked by 
itself, without a base of pottery or stone can be dated earlier than I5hl) 
B. C, Later the early glass wa.s molded, "nu; iiuluslry* later was 
expanded beyond the borrlcrs of Egypt, Sidun in Phmiicia had 
Mforld renowned factories, and the industry* spread through Syria 
and Judea, We shall have occasirm Later to speak nf Jewish glass, 
a peculiar local fabric of the faurlh century A. D. But tlie perfection 
of the art of glajis making was atiaiiicx) by the Romans, whi.i, in titc 
second or first century' B. C„ inventwl the blowing tube, which 
revolutionised the industrya After tliat invention shtiyx*® are more 
delicate in ooiustruction and not only are the vi ses blown, but 
times they art! blown in a mold, and so have the addilionat cliarm 
of forma] pattern decoration, 
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IVvtlopmt-nt in tffhniijue is, hi-wfvor, thv Sf'lo vX'nirihtitifiti ;ivu( 
oj ilie Romans to the indvistry. 'j’hc rwdul Itick of cmilive nrtislic 
sen&e was a groat handioai] tn the jjrtNhictji'Hi nf Ijoantiful forms, 

Un the whole, tlit.' shaiH'S found in Rontan glass are not. pleasing, 
cfspcciiilly when the vases have hainlloi*. In alntost every instance 
handles are hea%y {.case Xl\\ No. 6) and iiwkward, joined to tlte 
vase in a erndv fitshion that l>os[>eaks no arehittictoiut' sense. IJy 
the addition of handlcfs many tithcnvise Ijcautiful shaix^j are marred 
[case XIII, Xo. 6L thi the oiIkt hand, real tfcauty of line and pro¬ 
portion may he found in some Uf>wls and gotdets witht'ut plastic 
additions, except superimposed tlirciids (case XIT I, No. 11 or No. 4^i>* 
find in many long necked flasks (case XIIf No. 87 i. 

Most of the glass in the Mediierranean Section has ctfme from 
tombs in Palestine; a few pieces are* from Egypt; and many frag- 
merits come from Italy. The shapes are such, as would be suitable 
for depositing with the dead—toilet jars and flasks, beads, bracelets, 
pendants, cups and goblets set out with fcKni for the satisfaction of 
the dead. Perhaps the commonest shafie is a slender tubular flask, 
generally double, sometimes single or even quadruple, with or with¬ 
out carrying handles, and ordinarily ornamented ^vith threads wound 
roitmi and round the body. These are sometimes crroneouiily called 
'“tear bottles.'' from the fanciful idea tiuit they w^ere used to catch 
and store the tears of the mourners for the deceased. They arc 
generally termed btilstittwriti, ajid were useil to hold perfumes and 
fragrant oils. 'ITicy seem Hi <late generally from the fourth century- 
of llic Christian em¬ 
it is diilicuU to set the glass within the limits of a definite 
chronology^ Some of the pieces arc obviously Ciirly, Iteciiuse they 
are primitive in ttvhnitpic. Si>mc are late, and are datable by 
certain peculiarities. But the bulk tn the vases cannot lie assigned 
to any definite fwriixi. 

In making glass vases three methods were successively followed; 
motleUng o^'cr a core, molding and blowing, 'Hre oldest specimens 
are the so-Cidled “primitives." These tvere niailc Iiy modeling the 
ghiss on a core, which afterward w',^s carefully rcmovwL The derired 
sliafie WiiK decorated with threads of glass of various colors, laid 
over the vase while it \v,is still hot. and then the whole was o>lled 
on n stone until the threails were pressed into the wall of the gloss 
and all made smooth. Before the vase was rtilled, the ihreads could 
la- dragged wttli a comb-like instruntciil, so as to m!d<e w'ave imtlcnis. 

A number of specimens of this archaic technique will lie tound in 
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W«n case XVI. Nos. l+2-l4o. and two more in ca."* XINo, 38. Vases 
Rikhi) of this sf>rt sccni first to have been niiide in Egv'pt. 

Of molded glass the Museum posse.ssea st'^cnil varieties, 

0) Skloman jugs. Tliese are a product of Plioenida, begin* 
ning in the Hellenistit Age. They were nutde variously of opiuiue 
or transparent glass and are quite small. Frequently they are 
hexagonal in holy, tjadi face constituting a paiieb and living covered 
with some outstanding design of fruits, birds, flowers, tvine jars 
ami uthiT Dkuiysiac symbols (case XIII, No. 10). 

(2) Jewish glass. T\us was made in Palestine in the fourth 
cejttuiy A. D, It takes most commonly the form of a jug with a 
neck almost as long as the height of the body, and a broad spreading 
lip. The body is hexagonal, and deooralovl with such mystic svmibole 
as palm lirnnehes. the '‘temple door," etc, (case Xl, No. 821. 

(31 SiKtdJed Medusa dasks, with or without handles. ha\ing a 
body in the fomi of double or Janiform human head (case XIII, 
No. 8). 

(4i Fruitiform Iwttles, shaped and colored like dates (case XV, 
No, J.H) or clusters of grapes (case XVI, No. 145'i. 

(5) Conventional shapes, of w'hich perhaps the handsomest 
is the riolot colorcni hexagonal (jottle (case XI I. No. 78). 

When the blowing tube c^ime into use. the mold win not 
whoUj* abandoned, but its use was modified. Originally the nv>ld 
was in iw'o pieces. The gla.ss set in each half was taken out while 
it was still warm, anfl its edges W'ere t'astwied together. Sontetimes 
the joint is still visible (case XIII, No. 32). But later the blowing 
tvilje was used to Rjrce (.he ghiss into a ci.>mpleUi mold, tvhich was 
later removed in sections (case XI11. No. 41). Plastic cfTccis were 
sometimes obtained without the use of a nujld by pinching the warm 
glass so as to give a spikcfl appCiirajioe (case XII, No, 93), or by 
holding a wooden tool against the sidles of the bubble to make graves 
in them (case XI11, No. 2, or XVI, No. 147). 

Mosaic glass, which was very precious to the Romans, is rep¬ 
resented in tlio Mtuieum Collection only by fragments, almost all 
of which seem to have been oollectcd in Italy. For the most part 
they are displayed in case IX, but one remarkable piece is in case 
XI1, No. 90. This is the fiTiest piece of mosaic glass in the Mu¬ 
seum, and is fully described in the Musrttm Jonrunl. TV, 1913, pp. 137- 
S, and Fig. 124. Vases of this technique arc elaborate in constnictk>n. 
Threads of glass of many cokirs are combined in many wavs so that 
croiss-sections of the threads wjll pnfwiuce a variety of patiems, 
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which could W further mcKlified by tlie imgle of the cutting or bj' «*«( 
dragging, or, again, the fused threads could be cut in longitudinal 
sections. In any the sections, whether horizontal or longi¬ 

tudinal. were placed in a mold in such a way as to form a desired 
pattern, and they were joined together by heat (case IX. No. 103) or 
by a bubble of colorless glass blown inside the mold and over the 
thread sections (case IX, N«i. 1OQ). A third way of fusing the sections 
Would be by heating a mass of superimposed threads and blowing 
the u^iole into a desired shape. Thus were made the om'x vases 
(case IX, No, tOl: case XJI, No. %). 

Many of the blown vases are remarkable for lines of grace and 
for beaut;>' of color, apart from the iridescence (case XIV, No. 5), 

Some of them combine two colors, a pale tone in the body and a darker 
one on handles and rim (case XV'I, No. 173{ case No. 140). 

Many blown vases are decorated with threads of gla^ applied plas- 
ticall\% a form of decoration inspired by a desire to imitate the cords 
about the neck of a flask to fasten the sealing. When this sort of 
decoration is confined to long necked flasks (case XI IT, No. ?) it is 
quite effective, but it is not always so successful (case XIII, No. 55). 
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GREEK AKD ROMAN SCULPTURE 

llfiff The collection of sculpture includes Greek on^iiiinls. Roman 
reliefs and Roman copies cjf Greek originals, atid Rom<'in portrait 
heads. There arc in addition a few plaster casts. 

Tlie Greek marbles include a head of Athena fNo, 211 of ihe 
second centnrj^ B. C„ less interesting fot its workmanship than for 
the fact that it is car\''ed from Pentelic marble, the stone of which 
die Partlienon was built, and that it shows how this stone through 
exposure takes on a golden brown tone. A second head (No. 22), 
the so-called Menander, is interesting as an example of that class 
of portrait heads know'n as '‘idea!" heads, A fragmentan' relief 
fNo, IS) affords a ver%' satiafactorj* idea of the over refined and 
somewhat affected decoration which in the Graeco*Roman age 
sprang from uninspirexl copying of the work of earlier ages. 

The Museum owns two fairly complete Attic grave stelae 
I Nos. 49 and 5.1 J. Such reliefs were set vip over the graves of the dead 
in token of grief and affection. They are noted for their dignity, 
sincerity and restraint. They represent the deceased in srjme homely, 
familiar act, frequently, as on these two monuments, seated in the 
midst of the family. The large stone (No, SJ) is particularly good, 
.showing the deceased, Krinin by name, as the inscription tells. 
SKitetl, clasping In farewell the hand of her husband. In the back¬ 
ground between these two is another man, tlie lady's fathcr-in-law. 

(}f the Roman reliefs. No. 48, with the masks of a satyT and a 
maenad, Ls interesting for having come by repute from the villa of 
the great .Marius at Tivoli. The relief ^ No. J4) showing the triumph 
of Dionysos is chiefly of interest to the student of the history of art 
as showing the low water mark of Homan art. The overcrowding 
of syrribolism connected with the Dionysiac mysteries, the 'nmoden- 
neas of llu.‘ figures, the mtvininglesi: suirls of driiix'ry', the uninspired 
copying r>f Hellenistic motives—'all this is bail even wlien it is con- 
sideretl as mere stone cutting. Yet mriny Roman sarcophagi are 
of great artistic merit. 

The most interesting Rodtian relief is No. 20. It was part of a 
monument set up in Puteoll to honor one of the Cajsars, From the 
finish of the marble on the left of the slab it is obvious that another 
slab was originally joinerl tjn that side. In the Museum at Berlin 
is a slab sinular in style to this, so worked that it might well be 
joined to this on the right side. Therefore, there must have been 
at least three slabs to complete the design, the whole forming perhaps 
a balustrade. 
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Of the marbles wliieh may go back to Greek origituilsi No> 29, ii Vi 7 
whidi is modeled after the type of the Nik6 of Samothrace, is perhaps 
the best example. The faun (No. 20i and the I-Iermes (No. 45) 
may also be mentioned iis well as the seated Dionysos with the lion 
(No. 36). which at one time seems to have served as a fountain, for 
two pipe holes run through the back of the lion’s head, emptying 
through his mouth. 

The Roman port rail heails are of a pleasing variety and interest. 
Portraituie is the one branch of plastic art in which the Romans 
excelled. The most charming uf the specimens in the UniversiU' 
Museum is No. 14, the portrait of a middle-aged Roman lady ot 
about the time of Marcus Aundius. The date is deduced from the 
dressing of the hair in a fashion prevalent at the end of the first 
century or the begianing of the second ccniury A, D. No. 16 is 
perhaps a cejvtur>' earlier, more nearly contemporary with the head 
of a Roman boy (No, 30). No. 28 is supposed to be the portrait 
of an luiknown Roman empenjr. 

Other examples of Roman sailpture are the mask of a river 
god (No. 50), a number fif scatuette.s, tw^i of which (Nos, 17 and 29) 
had the head and arms inset in a difierent son of stone, and five 
marble ums. each inscril>«l, CHJLt D, U., Chio danunt iledit, "Chio 
gave as a gift," Of these. No, v15, showing a winged liorse fighting 
a griffin, is ihe most notable. 

Of the casts, twt^ arc especially wortliy of notice (Nos. -11 and 
+2i. These arc copies of two of the so-called Acropolis maidens, 
dctJicatorj’’ statues set up perhaps to Athena in the sixtli century 
B. C. on the .AcroptjHs at Athens. They were ov'ertiimed anti broken 
ai [.he time of the Persian stick of the Acropolis in 4S0 11. C, 'Hion 
when the .^thenians ciime back to rebuild their citadel, they made 
ready to sot up new buildings by leveling otl the ruins of the old, 
taking no heed of what might be buried, and so the debris of the 
Persian sack came to shelter nmny specimens of early sculf>t:ure, 
puttfry, etc. The chief iiiterest of these "maiden-s" is their reve- 
laiiim of the detailed style of that early Attic sculpture, made when 
Ionic influence was strong in Attica, These reprcKluctions are, it is 
b> iMi noted, colored. All Greek ssculptnre was similarly cfdored. 

'Hie nude parts of .statues were treated with a preparation to make 
them ajjpear like fic-sh; hair, eyes antJ also accessories were painted. 

Cold while rmirble sculpture was unknown to the Greeks. Tt would 
have seemetl unfinished, monstmus. Kven the sculpture of their 
Icmples was picked out in colors. 
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jEGEAN fresco paintings 


UVi/ /Egeiins made one very important contriiiution to the 

/fpiffl development of tcchniipa' in art in their invent ion of fresco painting 
Their house:! wierc tmili of rubble and stone, plastered inside ,ind out¬ 
side for protection against the weather. The plaster used inside 
was soon displaced by stucco, ami this stucco was decorated with 
simple colors. The earliest colors seem to have lx?en red. yellow 
and black. Green and blue were imported from Egypt; the first 
real green is found at Tiiyns. The colors were laid tlirtiCtly on the 
wet stucco, a process which must have demanded great rapitlity 
on the pan of the artist, and which undoubtedly acconiints for the 
sketchy appearance of some of the paintings. Tlic earliest f<Mmi of 
wjlU decoration must have Ijeen simple lines of coltm on the painted 
surface of the wall, Tliis sort of dectjration wouhl soon develop 
frieacs or dadoes of solid cfdor upon which various objects and scenes 
would be painted, the colors of the figures being superimposed on 
ihc color of the dado. All the reproductions of frescoes from Knossos 
show figures painted over a grountl of at least two colors. Traces 
of the persistence of the traditi(?n may be seen in the frescoes from 
Tiryns, where the figures moA’e along the upper edge of an elaborate 
border or dado. 

Reproductions of a number of frescoes from Knossejs, Tiry'"^ 
and elsewhere are hung on the walls at the west end of lltc ri;)om at 
the right of the main stairs. 'I'he originals, which arc now' in the 
Museums at C<mdia and Ai.liens, were paiiitcd at different times 
in the period from 1500 to l2tK) B, C., the series showing a decline 
toward the end. 

The paintings from the palace at Ktvossos represenlod here 
were paj nted ahou t 1 .lOf t B. C. Uf th cm. the most famous is th e figure^ 
of the cup bearer fNo. 3), from llie wall by the side entrance <if the 
palace. It represents u niun, rune of a procession, carrydng an 
entomous “fiUtT*' vase, of tlie type represented Ity the Boxer vase 
(reproduced in case IV in alcove C. No. 15). The man is nude, 
except for an chiboraicly pattemetl lotn doth, fie lias an arm band 
on his upper arm, and vm his wrist a seal stone such as Cretan 
peasants dig up occasionally today and wcfir as cL charm. He has 
a very pinched waist, apisarently a characterislic of this p^Kiplc, and 
his profile is of especial beauty, tpiite distinct from the Hellenic type* 


A similar prctocssion <Ji pitcher bearers is represented by the 
two figures in N«. I. 

The most interesting fresco is doubtless that of the bull grap- 
plcrs (No, 2). U sho^ivs a bull charging; over his back vaults a 
youth; before the bull stands a girl with otitstretchcd arms, waiting 
to grasp the horns of the rushing animal; and behintl it a second 
girl with iiplifte<i hands waits to catch the acrobat as he idights. 
As in Eg>"plian painting, the fitsih of women is represented as white, 
while that of men is brown. Bull bailing in Spain in modem times 
seems to be the Iasi survival of such a prehistoric custom. The 
picture has an added value in explaining the origin of the Athenian 
legend of Theseus and the youths and maidens sent to Crete, vie- 
tims to the MinaUur, tlie bull of Minos. 'ITiese young people were, 
in short, toreadors, reeruiied by the Cretans from subject nations, 
and trained to bail and fight the bull until they were killwi. just as 
later in Rome, gladiators were gather&l from out the sturdiest of 
war captives, and sent into the arena to amuse tlie brutal populace* 
T<i the .^Egeans the hull seems to have Iseen a sacred animal. It is 
fretjuetitly represented in their art. tdn the second frieze of the 
Boxer vnse is a bull leaping scene anti on the famous Vaphio cups 
I reproduced in case 11. No, m is shown the nuLimer of trapping 
wild hulls. A ijainted stucco relief tif a hull’s head from tCnossos 
iNn. G) U one of Qic most spirited representations of the animiU 
ct'cr made. 'Five bull’s head inspired also one of the .Egeon vase 
forms—the rhjTion- 'IVo such vases, one ^vf gold from Mycenae 
and one of steatite with gilded lu nn,s from the little palace at Knossos, 
have been found, restored and reproduowl t.Nos. 2 and J on the w'eiIIs 
of alcove C). 

’Phe .'ligean passion for manne forms is clearly shmvn in the 
lish frescoes, one of dolphins (No* 4) from the '*Queens megaron 
w apartments at Knossos, and <nie of flying fiah fNo. IS) from 
Hiylakopi, on tlic island nf Melos, 

Three additional frescties from Knosscs are of especial interest, 
A costume for women is illustrated in No. S* No. 7, the mmiatune 
fresco, ifi interesting for its attempt at crowding figures as well as 
for the hints of ,Egean architecture. For technique, No, 5. the. so- 
called portrait of a <fhieft<iin. Is of especial value. Like the head 
of the bull. No. 6, the figure ismodclcfl in low relief and then painted. 

The rest of the frescoes ore from Tirtms, on the mainland of 
Greece, and are later in date and generally less well done. Some of 
them show plcnsing patterns (Nos. 10, II, 12), and one (No. 13), 
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H Vrf the lady with the )ew€l Ixix, gives a. fairly oomplGie idea of ihc dress 
R<mw of women of the age. There a^re several fragmentary groups of 
figures which seem to have constituted originally a boar hunt. 
Probably this was the prehistoric prototype of the Calydonian Boar 
Hum. We see the hunters with their spears INos. 9 and 15K the 
hound in leash (No. 16); the great lt»rds starting off in their chariot 
(No. 14} and the '‘kiir' fNo. 171. 

All these frescoes, no matter what their provenance, seem to 
have l>een painted by Cretan artists, Crete was the artistic center, 
and from Crete wont fi'rth artists and craftsmen far and wide to 
decorate the palaces of the lords of other lands. When the varitms 
,^gean settlements wore destroyed by invaders, in the sack of the 
palace the plaster naturally was knocked off the walls. Much of it 
was ground into dust, hut here and there by a tnjracle a bit was 
saved, buried deep under soft and protecting rubbish. From these 
bits, uneartlied after many oenturies, slowly and lalwnously scholars 
build up the lost frescoes. Frcpm the size and condition of No. 12 
in case 1V» a reproduction of a bit of painted plaster just as it w*as 
picket! up, one may well iiruigine how this work is done. 
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«GEAN METAL WORK 

The jCgeans 'ft'ere cunning vrorkers in Tuetal. EspecijUly the 
lords of Mycenar, “rich in gold.” gathered about them fine specimens 
of gold and bronze work. Of these many treasures were found 
bvirietl in tombs which Sciiliemxmn uncovered in his search for traces of 
the Homeric heroes. ReijrocUictions uf tkimt* of these famous Mycen¬ 
aean treasures are displayed in cases I and M. 

Cask t, 

’Phe lironze swcmls and daggers with ornate gold i No, 4) and. inset 
hilts (No. 5), and blades inlaid with gold and silver justify the state¬ 
ment that thes<' craftsmen could not only carve, but could also paint 
in mctnl. The dagger (No. 10f showing eats stalking ducks in a thicket 
of papNTus is especially effectN'e. Scarcely less good is the dagger 
(No. 12) bearing on Its blade on one side a lion hunt and on the other 
a lion stalking a herd of deer. The swords are long of blade, very 
long as compared with swords usctl in classical Greek times. The 
length is necessitated bv the fact that a bronze swtjrd must l>e used 
for thrusting like a spear, for the blade will not take a cutting edge. 
The sword bkides, like the dagger blades, are tiraajncnted, generally 
engraveti, some with geottieiric patterns I No. 31* others with figures 
of animals, wnld asses iN'o. 2). or griffins ( No. H). This last vs’'niple 
is especially interesting as shfiuing the ccmdiiion in w'hich the blades 
Were found; the other reproductions are alsf* restomttons, showing 
how the weapons Itxiked w’hen new. 

A dagger blade fnjm Crete now owne<l by private collector 
in Boston, is reproduced in No, 13. The i>riginjd was fottnd in 
the Dictaean C*ive, the legendary birthplace of Zeus. The sides are 
engraved respectively with a boar hunt and a bull fight. 

Cask II. 

Other sorts of gold treasure are reproduced in case II. Gold 
[Tiasks (No, 1) were laid over the faces of the d«id, and diadems 
(No. 2) on their heads. In tiie tombs w'ere found many thin plaques 
of gold incised with beautiful linear designs of stylized animal and 
plant forms and spirals. I'he spiral is an especial development of 
^geon art and is its cltief legacy to the repertory of design. These 
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Ufiif small plaques may have bo*ni used as ornament cm the doibing of 
ffwm the dead, or, as Hall m his .-ERttin Arrhaologj suggests, as 
ornaments tacked on the outside of the long vanished wooden coffins 
in which the dead were laid, 

The most important objects in the* gold treasure of Mycenae 
are the cups. These are of great Ijeauty both in shape and decora¬ 
tion. llie characteristic shape is well rcprcsentccl in No* 10. a brood 
bowl on a high foot* Tlie decoration is either linear (No* 10) or 
naturalistic I No. 6)* and may tie hammered (No* 6i or inlaid (No. 12). 
Probably the mral famous of the Mycenaean cups is reprtuluced 
In No. 4, a cup on a high fooi. fi has iwo handles, on each of which 
Is perched a dove. In publishing this cup, Sebliemann, ol^scssed 
with the idea of finding traces of definite Homeric hcnies in the 
tombs diset^vered at Mycenae, pressed hard on the Homeric analogy 
of Nestor’s cup, but that must have been larger than this, and it 
had four handles, with two doves on each handle. Notwitlistanding. 
the cup wHlI pnrjbably always be known as Nestor's cup. 

The popularity of such metal cups and vases wvts so great that 
they were imiiated in cut stone covered 'wath gilt paint. ReprO' 
ductlons of some of these imitative vases are displayed in case IV' in 
alcf,ive C* 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF JEGEAW VASES AND LAMPS 

On Ijraekeis in alcove C arc rcpri>iiuciian!i of Cretan lamp 
stands, found at Knossos and dated vaguely in the period from 1700 
to 1400 B, C. Two portable lamps of alKmt the same period are 
reproduced in case IV, one from Crete (No, 10) and the other from 
Greece (No. 30). 

The most important objects in case IV are the reproductions 
of stone vases. Among them are three (Nos. 14, 15, 16), the or ginals 
of which, now in the Museum at Candia, are made of black steatite. 
The relief work on these vases was once coated with gilt, so as to 
imitate metal vases with hantmeted relief. In this connection it 
is interesting to compare with these vases a fragment of a metal 
‘■filler," decorated with a scene of the siege of an .'Egean town 
{case 11, No. 14), The first of these three vases, all of which were 
found at a site called Hagia Triada in Crete, is the Chieftain Vase, 
so called from its represcnlalinn of a conununder giving instnictions 
to a lesser officer and three seddiera iNo, 14). The cup is noted for 
the simplicity iiiid charm of its decoration, which, in effect, ia not 
unlike a Greek vase painting of the best period. Tlic second v^ 
(No, IS) is a "filler" witli four Uinds of ducoralion. scenes of boxing 
and l.'ull leaping. The third vase iNo. 16) is the most uirtious of the 
three. It is a fragmentarj’ jar, decorated with a procession ol singing 
men, inarching witli Qails on their shoulders. Pliey wear loin cloths, 
and follow a leader who is drcsswl in a great capote and carries a 
long Stick. One iif the men shakes a si strum. Ihe vase is notable 
for a successful effort at ptrr.^pcclivc- ITic skilful way in which three 
and even four heads are rci^rcscnted one Inhind another is distin^ly 
.superior to the teclmiriuc Egv’ptian, relicts, and makes one think 
involuntarily of the overlapping heads vit <lu* horses on the I*arthenon 
frieze. 

(hie point is always to be home in mind wlxen studying .Egean 
an—the .-Egeans produced all their art except Ihctr mural locoes 
on a small scale. So far as wc win tclh their skill tvas limited to 
N'ascs, statuettes and gem cvilting- I hey clicl not make large statues 
nor large reliefs. 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF OFFERINGS TO THE 
CRETAN SNAKE GODDESS 

UVh Verj' litLk is knoftn of the religion of the prehistoric Cretans, 

^(wi;r Like TTiiiny primiti\*e peoples, they seon to have worshiped a female 
deity, the Mother gwldess. Their religion seems to have been 
almost nionoLheism, for while the Mother gotldcas had a youthful 
consort she e|uitc overshadowed liim. Her most common attribute 
is the snake, and for that reason she is often called the snake gotldess. 
In the palace at Knossos she tiad a shrine, which has l)een excavated. 
In this shrine were found a number of small rjbjccts, apparently 
vfitive oflferinga. These are reproduced in case HI in alcove C. 
The goilfless herself is represente<l (No. 1) wearing a dress of dis¬ 
tinctly modem character, consisting of a fitted skirt and a low cut 
jacket with tight sleeves. Snakes coil about her body and higli 
hciiddress. A sectrmi figurine (No. 21 represents a vc?tary' of the 
goddess. Among the votive offerings are a cross like the modem 
Greek cross (No. 6), two dresses ( No, +), and various aninuils-HlyiTig 
fish (No, 5), a goat (No, S) and a cow (No. 7) with their young. 
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ANCIENT JEWELRY 

Tliti goldsmith’s craft is one of the oldest arts in the Mediter¬ 
ranean world. That is to say, it is one wltich came to perfection 
in prehistoric times. In C>Tirtis! wonderful gold treasure date back 
to the fourteenth centurj' B. C,; and the ancient work in gold done 
in the eighth and seventh cenuirics B. C. was never surpassed by 
later products* Ephesus in Asia Minor was a gre t center lor the 
goldsmiths' industry*, and fn'an Asia Minor came the most^ fiimous 
historical makers of jewelry, the Etruscans. Sven in antiquity their 
renown was great. Tlicir technical skill was unrivaled. The Greeks, 
too. did excellent goldsmith work, Some specimens of ancient 
jewelry, Etruscan, Greek, and Roman, will be found in case VT. 

Greek work, such as the two ducks fNo. 61 or the earrings 
(No, 16), good thutigh it be. is quite overshadi'wed by the minute 
and piunstaking work of the Etruscans. An amazing amount of 
skill and patience must have l>et;n necessary to produce such detail 
laden ornaments as No, 7 or No. 15 or No. 25, or such elaborate 
neckliioes as No. 52 or No. 54, The soldering to a surface of minute 
i^tioiis of gold iliread—‘granulation, as it is called seen, for 
instance, on the ;jeiidants of No. 51, is now a lost art. One of the 
most interesting pieces is a gold bulla (No. 5), a case for amulets, 
worn especially abtatl the recks of children. It has on the front a 
design of two nude youths and on the back pahnettes* 

Roman work is much less gtKxl t)nc interesting piece is a ring 
(,No. 14) having instead of ti SiC.'d n nude Figure of a child clinging to 
the band of the ring, and inside an inscription of unknowm signifi¬ 
cance, ■Kxcidio sciTutit nico, saved by the destruction of mo. 

In this same case are displayed a few specimens of gems and 
intaglii.^s and a fetv crimeos from the Masw-ell Summerville Collection, 
some of them set in rings. Most of these gems are of the imperial 
Ronuin period, but the mountings arc modern. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BRONZE OBJECTS 

it Vrf case X has been arrangetl a collection of miscellaneous hinrwfie 

Rt>om objects, ranging in date from the sixth to the first century B. C. 
They' include shallow bowls, called paitraf (No, 16). ladles (No, 13) 
and handles of linmze vessels, selectetl for good workiiumship and 
beauty of patina. Of these last, several specimwis are notable. 

No. 2. A ftxit of a vase in the form of a piiw surmounteri by a 
winged sphinx, a gwxi example of combinations of hybrid forms. 

No. 9. A pair of handles in the fomt of birds’ heads made of 
bronze and painted. 

No. 21. A hook arrangement, perhaps a handle, showing ^ 
dog s head bent over a plaque which is decorated with incised 
ornament. 

No, 25. A remarkable specimen of double handle, together 
with attachment plaques, which show a head of Herakles between 
palmette^. 

In case VIII arc five ancient bronze helmets, two Greek and 
three Roman. ITjc central helmet has one ear piece restored. Its 
battered and broken crown indicates that its 'wearer <iied in the thick 
of the fray. Of the Greek helmets, Nos. 1 and 2 tire of the so-called 
Corinthian type which covered all the face; Noa. 4 and S are pihi, 
without crest or cheek pieces, the helmet of the common soldiers. 
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TERRA COTTA AND BRONZE FIGURINES 

Of ancienl terra cottas in general it has most aptly Ijecn said 
that they are a peculiar phase of minor art, dealing with subjects ffttd 
picked out for amusement's sake. The maker of terra cottas loved 
the dear common things of every-day life, the heatl of a child {case ^'*^*"* 
XXVTII, No. 42) (East Rtxjm). a pig (alcove D, case \*, No. 8) 

(West Room), a child’s doll (ease XX\TI1, No. 47), (East Room). 

If 3 terra cotta represents a gtsl, the god has put off his divinity to 
put on htunanity (case XXVin, No. ..17), (East Rotim). A immlier 
of figurines of terra cotta and bronze are displayed in case \\ in 
alcove D, (West Rotim), Gf thtise several are conspitnotis: 

No. I, A rh>don or drinking horn, ending in the forequarters 
of a horse. 

No. 4S, A Tanngra figurine representing a woman playing a 
double flute. Such figures were made in the late fourth centur>' 

B, C. Kintlrcd in style is No. 2, 

Ntf, 10. A Hellenistic grotesque. 

Remarks made earlier on the differentiation of Greek from 
South Italian terrii cottas hold true here, Fherc is a vast amount 
of difference between No. 23. a head of pure Greek type of work¬ 
manship, and Nos, 14 or 18, which are South Italian work of very 
little later date. 

Of the three bronzes here. No, 1 2 Is interesting for the perfection 
of its preservation. 
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THE JOHN THOMPSON MORRIS COLLECTION 
OF COINS AND MEDALS 
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At the proisont this n»fJin coiitaitts four lahles of 

coins artfl iiUKUtls—The John 'rhouipsrjn Morris Collectiem. Al>^iui 
rjiie-fourth of the totnl Cf>llection ss cc^niprisciJ in a ffrfjiip of Greek 
uufj Roman coins- ’riiesc incluiif gfic»d sjjccin’ieHHi of the chirt 
mintages of Hellas, mostly silver coins. The oiliest coin is a aiiver 
stater of Crtrt?sus, king of Lydia in Asia Minor in the sisith century 
B, C.. whose name is used in the well known pn>verb, "rich as 
Croesus.'’ Another old coin is a gtild piece of Darius II of Persia 
(516^95 B. C.). 

l*he Greek coins are the most intercstmg anisticnlly. 'I’he 
ilccoration is not fortuitnusn IjuI is deliberately symlHtlic in cimracter. 
Kings and emperors, c-jjj., the Diadochi, the successors of Alexander 
the Great in Syria. Macedonia anil put on their coins pirtmit 

heads. City states use designs that recall sonte famous local legend; 
or a ty]K’ which is a pun on tiic name of the city, as for instance the 
nise (rhodf>s> usevl on the coins of Rhodes, In the case of impr'fn- 
ant cities, the type is frw|uently stj well known that the coin is not 
always lettered to show the pliice of issue. Athenian coins show a 
head of Athena Parthenos and on the obvcTse att owl, the symbolic 
l>inl of the giHhfnss; Corinthian coins show u hchnelul heat! of 
Athena and on the reverse Ptgiisus, the wingtsi horse, the sy'mhol 
of the Corinthian hero Bcllerophon. Coins of these two cities were 
from their types rcsjjectivcly kin^m through the ancient world as 
"owls” and Alnuist eipially lainous were the types of 

Tarentum in Ivmlh Italy, showing 'raras. t.hv eponymous hero of 
the city, riding on u dolphin <jr on a horse: ami of Rhodes, with the 
head of Helitis. ilrt snn ginl, full front on the i>bverse, and the rose 
<ni the reverse. Probably ilu; most beautiful coins ever miiiietl are 
those of Syracuse shfaring on the iil>vcr^‘ a head of Arethusu, 
rounded by swinuning dolphins. The type refers, of course, to the 
famous fountain in the dty into which, according to legend, the 
niTiiph x\rethusu had been metamorphosed as she bed from the 
embraces of the river gofl Alpheus. When the Carthaginians w(?re 
in the ascendancy in Sicily they Ixirtr'ww) the Syracusan type of 


Arethiisji f<ir the oVivi-m* «£ lltcrr coins. Imi on the reverse tb£?>' put 
wjine essentially Punic type isiu'h ns the horse siandinjj before a palm 
iTce <«■ the head of a hors<^-<'Ompnrc VergiPs phrase, f upni arr/V 

In Rome the ertins were less heantifully made. They are almost 
always lettered. The Janus head is a frequent tyiie, so also is the 
head of Romar tml generally Roman coins are pattemeU alter the 
imperial coins of the East, and show heads <*f political heroes, r. ft-' 
Mark Antony, Bnitiis. etc,, and later, heads of the «itpcmrs. 'Phe 
head in profile was early discovered to be the most satisfactory sort 
trf dworation for the face of n coin, and for that reason stiU persists 
us the Truest acceptable form of dectTralion. The Roman coins extend 
in time dtnvn through the Holy Roman Empire as late as the fifteenth 
cetitUT^’’. and include a cc/in of Chsirleniagne and sever;il of the issues 
of the Crusiiders. 
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ANCIEKT ROMAN MOSAICS 

Greeks as well as Egjptians knew the art of deearming walls 

and ftipedally pavemaits with bits of stone, terra cotta and coloretl 
glass paste, embedded in jjaitems in content. The art of mosaic 
work probably originated in the East, and from there pa^er] to 
Eg>'pL which in the time of the Ptolemitai taught the art to the 
Romans, A brief description of the Roman i>rocess of setting a 
mosaic pavement 5s primed in the -l/awKw J&ttrml, \TT, 1916, p, 26, 
The first mosaic pavement in Rome seems to have been laid about 
150 B. C, in tlie temple of Jupiter on the CapitoL The art Ixjcame 
popular all over Italy in the first century B, C. Beautiful speci¬ 
mens dating from this tune have been found at Pompeii, and from 
Rome comes a small piece of mosaic work of the same ago, a verv 
liie-iike duck, now in the University Museum (No. 44). 

From Italy the art spread to the provinces, where fine examples 
have been found, especially in North Airica. After the Tliird 
Pxmic War, the Romans.in J46 B. C., raaed the city of Carthage 
and cursed the site, so that for long the place was uninhabited. 
But Julius C:esar a centur>’ later founded at the site of Phoenidan 
Carthage a Roman colony which flourished through the Empire 
until it fell before the A’iindals in 430 B. C, In the mins of this 
wealthy Roman (xilony of Carthage many choice mosaics have been 
fimnd. Many of them arc of what the Romans called opus vermi- 
mlutum. i. e., mosaics laid in cubes more or less regular in shape, 
set tft give a pictorial effect- l-'ragments of two such mosaics, pre- 
serv^od sutficiently to be considered units, an? fa.stcned to the wails 
in the vestibule to the C*liarlos Custis Harrison Hull. One of them 
\Ko. 51) shows two men sailing in an open i>ont. Along the left 
side is twice bujcriliwl VINCLVS VS—perhaps VINC[IMUS}LPSUS, 
“we win our games," or \TNC(TOR for VICTOR)LUSUS. “the 
wmner of a game." 'Hufi pavement is dated in the first century 
A. I). The second mosaic (No. 53) is somewhat later in date and 
less pictorial than decorative, 11 represen ts perhaps one-fourth of an 
ancient pavement, whose stc.mes are laid in a pattern of rectangles 
filled with conventionaliaed floral motives—a sort of rug pattern. 

Tlie remainder of the mosaics (Nos. 45 and 46) are later in date 
and are more conventional in design. The first is a checkerboard 
design, interesting as being in opus iil^xuttdfiuuvt, the fashion of 
marquetrie in red and green porphyry, invented and developed at 
.‘\lexandria, perhaps in the time of the Roman Emi^eror Alexander 
heverus. The second is part of an heraldic design of griffins. 
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FOREWORD 


The Mus&tui: has been fortunate in coming into the possession of 
several coUections of ancient American gold which* being combined, 
nuinber more Ilian 600 objects, not counting fragments, Tlie exhibi¬ 
tion which has recently been opened, brings out the fact that this 
Museum is so torlunate as to pnoascss a much larger collection than 
is to lie found in any one other locality. It w*as an unusual coin¬ 
cidence iliai brought the two most important accessions tct the 
Museum ai almost the same instant, one from Paris and the other 
from South America. It is to these two collections that Dr. Farabee 
devotes the principal article in this Special objects 

in these two collections are reserved lor sepantte treatment, 
together whth other collections in the new exhibit, 

Pdre ScheU of Paris, eminent among Sitmerian scholars, con¬ 
tributes to this number an :irticle dealing with tablets in the Museum's 
collection to which attention has recently been called by the publi¬ 
cation of copies of tlieir tejjts in one ot the volumes oi the Babylonian 
Scries of the Museum. Tliesc tablets, catalogued in 1917 l>y 
Dr. Stephen Langdon, who described them as parts of a Sumerirm 
tx>de of law's, are now for the first lime translated by Sclicil. 
The chief interest attaching to these ancient dociunents is their 
rclatiimshvp to the famou.*; Code of Hammurabi discovered a few 
years ago by the French excavatore at Stusa and now in the Louvre. 
The Code of R.'imniurabi is assigned by scholars to about 2000 B. C. 
ll has liecn pointed out that it w'a.s this cixlc that furnished Mtises 
with his model for the legislation he gave to the Jews aliout a 
thousand years after Hammurabi, The talilets in the Museum now 
made know'n, are WTitten in the older Sumerian language and pn.ive 
the existence of a code of lasvis at least a thc^usand years before the 
time of Hammurabi, to which original source his Babylonian taws 
may bo referred. Until the discov'cry of these tablets, Hammurabi's 
Code was the oldest known. As research prticeeds, the beginnings 
of civili2aiion appear to retreat farther and farther intr> the remote 
post. It can hardly Ijo dotibterl that the earliest efforts to systematise 
knoiivledge and organUe human experience for the guidance and 
conduct of society belong to a very much earlier time than that to 
which our earliest evidence applies. The documents that arc pub¬ 
lished in this Journal by P&re Scheil will serve to encourage further 
research in the reputed cradle of civilization. 
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Dr* 1.4?on Letjniiii has sdecicii from the unpublished tablets in 
the Museum c<jUeciion one that conlaiiis an inventory of the gold 
treasure that was stored for myal account in the rooms of the Temple 
of Baal, about B. C. Tlte cxpediiions from Philadelphia that 
excavated Nippur discovcn^l these cliamlnirs fine I the invent my now 
for the first titiie publishol by Dr* Lcgrain was among the records 
which they recovered. 

1‘hat the art of any people or of any age is? an index to its 
character is a common obser\'ation which may be verified b}' an 
examination of the collections in a museum in connection with 
historical or ethnological study, 

Egj'ptian art is the sliunberous perpetualiun of an immemorial 
and all pfnverful tradition. Elaborated under the supervision of an 
ancient hereditary authority, it is the supreme achiev^ement of con¬ 
servative intelligence, satisfied and without curiosity. It has the 
smoothness and simplicity of a well worn sj'stem, the strength and 
ilignity of conscious power and of energy' under control, the 
mass and immobility of a prcxligions fixed idea represented by the 
Nile. Greek art is a purely intellectual exordso based on dose 
observation and rational habits of thought. Its outstanding quality 
$s pir>portifin. It seeks to define in cxplidt terms the beauty that 
is impiieti in crude matter. With a wonderful knowledge the laws 
of vision tmd mlcd Itv a love of the purely physical it preserves a 
negative or evasive attitude towanis tilings spiritual. Gothic art 
is all vitality, vigorous action, the essence of conflict, the spirit of 
youth. Roman art is the apotheosis of the State, pmclitiniing in 
unmistakable and imprc-ssive icrms Rome's suprumacy. I,rike the 
great white mads that r:m to the ends of the Empire, its every 
aspect Itxuls to Rome. It is resourceful and apt in expedient, hut 
not intellectually alert or sensitive in matiers of form* Its aflmilies 
are not so much ivith itleal relations as with practical values, 'fo- 
gether with the largtmes.s of a loleRinl ascendancy it often presents 
an encumbercrl ast^ct, for it fails to divest itself of the irrelevant. 
It employs and exemplifies great and noble principles without 
expounding tliem completely ur realbing their full possibilities. 
Arabic art at its worst is wrayivard, ilhagtcal, capricious. 11 is indirect, 
involved, intricate and lavish of aikjrnmeni. At its best it. reveals 
an exquisite refinement of feeling, expiinrive, ardent and imaginative. 

Another general oljeervatinn. easily verified, is that decorative 
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srt as ilistingiiishetJ itxnr; stniclural has in the past invoked living 
natiire ft>r counsel and instnicrtit>n. It has taken its text wholly 
out tif nature's l>ook of animals anil plants. To exploit inanimate 
nature in pursuit -^f the Same ideals is a practice altogether 
diflerent in results, and, except in subordinate and special relations. 
insiKnificant. Fancy iuid mechanical expedient have in the course 
of tijiie derived frtmi these natitral themes many related ideas that 
cajuc to be appmprialed to the uses of decorative art and that re^ 
appear again and again incorporated in what we call historical design. 

Egyptian art concerns itself with the httman form, with the 
forms of other animals and with Nile plants. Greek painting and 
sculpt tire are concerned almost exclusively with the human form, 
the tonus of horses and of a few other animats. In allits achievements 
Greek art sltows an aversion for the unfamiliar and the unknown and 
in its inierpmmtioTi of nature evinces an uncompromising preference 
for the specific. Chinese art employs the forms of men and other 
animals together with trees and Jiowers and flofjds and rocks and 
hills and clouds, but with an interpretation all its nwn. With a 
clear recognition of the spiritual attributes of the universe and ever 
aware of the imminence of the unknowm, it erttlfodies in its message 
a veiled allusion to the mystery beyond, Chinese an, having coni- 
mund of a wide Ttinge ot ]jhi'tionicna in iiature« translates concrete 
images into rd*stract terms, expresses itself by means of suggestion 
and fixes the attention on things not perceptible U) the senses. 

Arabic art may be calletl the exception that illustrates by con¬ 
trast the appeal to nature that is f>therwisc common to the art of all 
peoples. *rhe making of pictures of an)* kind Iwing forbidden, the 
artistic impulse of the Arab, when it had once l>een released by new 
experiences, was forced into other channels. \ et it is perfectly clear 
that even with the Arab, under ban as lie was, complete detachment 
from the natural world was utterly impossible. Arabic art, in spite 
of its prohibitions and withdraw-n from nature, associates itself not 
with animal life, it is true, hut with vegetation. Expresshng itself in 
fancy, it follows at a distance the order of development in plant life, 
elat>orated and construed w'ith restless energy. When animal forms 
appear in this scheme of decoration iu defiance of the Prophet, it is 
olivioiis that they are present under protest, destroying the harmony 
of the scheme. When, for example, the lion appears on a rug or a 
piece of fayence, as he occasionally does, he is adimtted with amend¬ 
ments and reserii’ations that moke him painfully self conscious and 
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uncfiniloriuible. It is at once ftpiBirt'ni to the eye thiit ilvis tortitrwl 
and emasculate king of beasts, singing off key and domg permnee 
for his SinSi is aheti to the spirit i.'f Aniliic urt. His place is roalK* in 
early Christian art among the saints and martyrH. 

ITiese two ot^servaiions: art as reveaUtig human character and 
the imsversal appeal to living nature for ideals and modes of artistic 
CKpression, funnsh legitimate bases for a comparison of the an of 
all peoples, however far asunder. 

When we come to consider the artistic mu pm of a people like 
the ancient Peruvians, who are remote fnmi the traditions on ^vhich 
we have been brought up. we are at once helpetl by a recognition of 
these two principles, for Pern furnishes an inter<iting iUiisiraiion 
of the way in which lut is related to life. U is e^dtlent that Pent- 
viao was a conservative produa, perpetuating a %-ery ancient 
tradition, and oLeying an impulse imparted under very special cem* 
dilions. It is a mechanism which admits of little frmiom, but 
fthich ifi rich in the aceumulatcfl experience of manv*. generations, 
informed by memories of remote iii\d primihit-e beginnings. 

An examination of this national product reveals at once the 
fact that the Peruvian artists resoneJ almost exclu-sively to Uie 
animal kingdom and that their favourite theme? were deri\'e(:! from 
men and beasts alone. Fluman beitigs, creatures in fur and feather, 
fish and reptiles, figure in their textiles and ihdr tapestries, but 
no trace of phuit life is to be found in these connections. 

In a finite universe. Cfjmpletely measured and defmtKl by dircoi 
offservation, Clreek art would CoTTesp<jnd e.^actly with our mental 
experiences and satisfy all |KJSsible flemands. In such a universe 
Chinese art would be unintelligible were it not ineoncri^'ablt^ FSut 
in on infinite universe, where wt* move before a veil through which 
we cannot see, Chinciie art with its subtle allusion to things unseen 
and undefin^, answera niorc nearly to our inward experiences than 
Creek art with its precise definitions and its entire reticence on the 
mystery of things beyond the reach of obsert'ation. 

Apart from their physical properties which in each instance are 
taken direct from nature, the art of Grtece ami the art of China have 
as a common attribute a strong personal note that proceeds from 
inteUectual freedom and from the direct touch of the artist with his 
subject matter. 

Now the art of Peru hits only this in conimori witli these two 
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great historical performances: that alt its i)h>’Sical properties are 
likewise Oerivttl from nature. It is oLhenviae of a wholly (iifTerent 
onlor. a <lifferencc ttwt ctorrespfuiils closely to the cKccplional char¬ 
acter of PcTuvian ei\'ilkation and the naiim: of ilie I'emvian people, 
fn anctt'di Peru the the(^n’ of State contml was carried into practice 
as far os it ctntld go. The State determined >vhere a man should 
liN'e, prescrilvsid his mo^'ements, fixed his <JCcupation, assigned his 
rations, designed the cut of his clothes, built his house and 
eduL-siled his family. All pmperty belonged to the State and 
even the mem>^>ers of the ruling family were themselves subject to 
the sj-stem. Such a condition of socieU' was possible only with a 
docile people schooled in the habit of tibcdSettee. A rigid system 

combined with strict discipline, in operation for ages, had stamped 
itself '-jn the character of tlie people and is manifest in their art. 
It is clear at a glance that the province of Peruvian an Teas 
neither to deline with exactness like Greek art, nor yet to discreiih 
On- clainii: of exact definition by the implication that all nature 
is pan of an unfathomable mt’stery as in the case of Chinese art. 
Its affinities are with neither of these, but with the art of ancient 
purpH'se is the perpetuation of tradition and the orderly 
rcprfxluction of fixer! ideas. It is impersonal ;ind in touch only with 
the past. Tiiere is pre,sf?ni als<? a special quality that is shared in 
stnne degree by Egyptian art. namely* the tiieraiy- quality, ft evokes 
thoughts and sentimeiils that are usiudly assocuited with the art of 
wTitiiig. It uiidf.ni!)tcdly lias a narrative value but only in the sense 
that the figures of men and beasts with their derivatives that together 
miike up its subject matter, represent the charactCTS tliat appear in 
legend, myth and in the ora! htcraturo that must have occupietl a 
pruminetii place in the civilization of I’eru. a civilization ivithout 
the art of writing. On their garments, hangings and textile coverings 
of every kind, the Peru^nans w'ltve and embroiilered the legends with 
which their nationa! life and socixil institutions were intimately 
associated and which they treaiciJ xvitli pride and \’eneration as 
reminiscent of thoir own origins. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Peruvian art is a mechan¬ 
ical performance, for it is true that a tradition, however powerful 
and however closely identified uith a rigid system, may be very far 
removed in its action and results from a mechanical force. It may 
be itself a li\dng, sentient thing, a voluntary xigeril with selective 
pow*ers and faculties directing the creative will and guiding the 
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artistic hand. To this guiding and conditioning force must be 
attributed the unity and organic vnricty that are outsianding 
qualities of Peru’ciaii design. There is never a false notet every 
element is related to and in harmony with every other dement 
as well as ttith the general themer Such intrusive and virdeiit 
effects as that prixluced by the LnlrDcluction of a lion into the 
pattern of an oriental rug never occurs in Perutnan art simply 
because the system that dominated that art through its hold on 
the life of the Incas, makes such an occurrence automatically 
impossible. Perhaps the simplest way to make this clear is to 
recall the fact that all the figures used in this decorative art is 
based with nniformity on an animal ancestry that forrns the sub¬ 
stance of a long cherished tradition. Its development proceeds 
cautiously along the line of spontaneous diversification in tradi¬ 
tional themes. The result is unitj’*, discipline and harmony at 
the expense of individual freedom and of the personal (jtiality. These 
are among the lessons taught by a study of Penivian art. 'Phe fine 
textiles from the Museum's large collection, reprexluced in this 
Journal and described by Mrs. Benners, serve admirably to 
illustrate these lessons. 

What will an intelligent future age learn about the cluinicier 
of this day and generation from a study oi our an? Much ajiarchy 
will doubtless be ftiund and insanity will t»e an observed character¬ 
istic. A closer observation will reveal also, in an undercurrent, a 
calctdatecl appeal to the past for guidance and salvation. This 
minor note in contemjxJrarT,'^ an, this plea for sanity and mcideration 
that would build the decorative side of tiur lives on old and richly 
cndovrctl foundations corrcsix^nds to the more Sfdier and trustworthy 
thought of the time. T t is opposed to the general and more con* 
fvptCLious tendencies ob.st'rve'd in imr decorative arts, which in iiiin 
correspond to the violent, erratic and revolutionary currents in 
conte3n{x>raiy life and character, The Museum, having enlisted its 
resources in the service of an inicUcctual effort on Iwhalf of sanity, 
has entered a field of usefulness cap.able of indefinite expansion. 
In these pages. Miss Lucile Howard, formerly connected with our 
educational work, describes and illustrates the outcome of a visit to 
the Museum on the jjart of pupils in one of the art schools. Tlicse 
results can he left to S])eHk for them selves as an example of a sphere 
of usefulness in which we are deeply interested. 


Editor. 
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ANCIENT AMERICAN GOLD 

T he objects described in this article comprise the main part of 
an exhibition that was shown to invited guests of the Museum 
on April 26th last. Since then they have remained on exhibition, 
under temporarj’ conditions, on the main floor t)f the 1 niversity 
Museum. 

'Phis exhibition, the fn^t one of the kiml that the Museum has 
ever shown, consists in its greater pan of two collections recently 
acquired. The first of these was bought in Paris in the latter part 
of 1919 and the other was acquired in the early part of 1920. The 
Paris collection represents all of the ancient American gold-working 
civilizations from Mexico to Peru. The other collection consists of 
a group of objects recently excavated in the moimtains near Ayapel. 
Antioquia, Colombia, where they had been dqx'sited in some remote 
time by the Indians who produced them. This is the greatest 
discovery of buric»d treasure that has taken place in St'iuth America 
since the days of the Conquest. 

At the time of the discovery of America the native peoples 
from Mexico to Peru had achieved remarkable results in metal 
working, particularly in the manufacture of objects of gold. It may 
be said in truth that the inhabitants were living in a golden age. 
No other people ever used the precious nietal so lavishly as did the 
first Americans. The Spanish conquerors give glorious accounts of 
the splendor of the age which they so soon brought to an ignomin- 
ious end. 

Thirst for geographical knowledge may have inspired Columbus 
to set out on his voyage of discoverj' but certainly greed for gold was 
the inspiration for the conquest which followed. Cortez told the 
plain truth to Montezuma, as he afterwanls learned to his sorrow, 
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when he said that the Spaniards were suffering from a disease which 
onljr gold could cure. Montezuma sent supplies of the yellow me t.al 
to alleviate their suSeting only to discover that the disease was 
really incurable. G<jld has ever been interwoven with human 
history hut now'here have the results of gold seeking been so disastrous 
to all concerned as in the Spanish conquest of America. The posses¬ 
sors together with. iJteir superior culture were iimnediately destroyed 
while the dispossessors and their government were debauched and 
immediately began to degenerate. 

The Lucayos, who were the first to greet Columbus upon his 
arrival in the New World, were wearing gold ornaments which at 
once attracted the attention of Columbus and his followers. They 
lost no time in exploring the islands for other wealth but hurried 
about from island to island following the imperfectly understood 
directions of the Indians, seeking only golden treasure whidi for a 
time eluded thent In Cuba and San Domingo larger amounts were 
found but it was net until they reached the mainland in Centra! 
America, Mexico anti Peru that enoiTnous quantities w'cre secured. 
Some of the first accounts are interesting. V^Tien Columbus arrived 
at the Bay of Cereliaro he found the natives ‘Svearing neck cima' 
ments of base gold in the form of eagles, lions and other beasts and 
fowls.*' His men took from the house of a chief “gold plates, little 
eagles, small quiUs w'hich they string and wear artnind thdr legs and 
arms and gold twists they put about their heads in the nature of a 
coronet." 'Hiey met men wearing gold plates suspendeil from their 
noses, Dn the W’esi coast gold was collected in the shape of bracelets, 
collars, caninfp, breastplates, helmets and “certaine barres wherewith 
liVomeu l>ear up their breasts." It is estimated that the ancient 
cemetery near Bugaba, Costa Rica, has j-ielded 550,000 worth of 
gold objects in the form c>f birrls, frogs, fish, alligators and numerous 
anthn^pomOrphic fonns with human and animal elements combined, 
the most common Ijeing the human liody with the head of an alligator, 
jaguar or parrot. 

When Cortez arriv'ed on the coast of Mexico he sent greetings 
to the Aztec King, In replying Montezuma made one fatal blunder. 
He recommended Cortez to return whence he came but at the same 
time he gave him among other presents a '"huge gold plate large as a 
carriage wheel, representing the images of the sun and moon and 
engraved with figures of animals"—Cortez accepted the presents, 
sent the gold plate valued at S25.000 to Spain, destroved his ships 
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to prevent ilisuffection .imong hia followers anfl set ont to conquer 
Mexico. When, after much trihulaiion, lie firiEiUy arrived, he found 
Mcntezuim sitting in his royal litter glistening with polished gold. 
The King was seized and his treasure valued at 57,SOt),000 confiscated, 
but it w'as not all carried away, VVTien the Spaniards w'ere compelled 
to tlee, Cortez opened the treasure and told his men to help themselves, 
but to remember that gold is heat'y. In the fighting that tallowed 
many of his warriors lost their lives because their pockets were too 
hea^"^'^ with gold. 

On that eventful day in I.‘'h1 when Balboa beheld the Pacific 
from a mountain peak m Darien, he learned of a great empire to 
the southward where gold was a household metal. Where " pots 
and pansand kitchen utensils were of gold and plate" and the people 
valued it not. RaIl>oa was engaged in weighing 4,0(K> ounces of 
wrought gold which had Ijeen given him by an old chief when the 
chiefs son contemptuously overtumerl the scales, saying that if 
he took so much interest in such a small amount he should go south 
where the peciple had ships with sails and oars; there he w'ould find 
sufficient gold to satisf 5 - his desires. Later, on the Pacific coast, a 
chief told B;ilboa the countrj’ far to the south was rich in gt>ld, that 
the pe<»pk* luicd domestic animals to earn' burdens. He made 
a model of the anitnal in clay and the Spaniards tliought it must 
be a camel. 

Balfioa decided to build wjme ships and go in scajch of these 
marvelous pe<plc W'bcj were st» highly civilized. He seat to Cuba 
for materials which were ianrlcd at Ada and carried across the 
mountains to the Pacific where the .ship-s were built. ! t was a most 
difficult undertaking. No one else could liavc accomplished the task, 
and he succeeded only because the chief, whose daughter he had 
taken as his wife, fumishcti men and supplies. At last four small 
vessels were completed and three Ituuiired men w<rrc ready to depart, 
when Balbfta wa.s called back to Ada for final instructions, As he 
approached the village he was met by Francisco Piaarro who put 
him in cliauis and earned him to the Governor's (juarters where 
false charges were made against him and he was behcadetl over the 
trunk of a tree. Thus that rnemster of cruelty, Pizarro, proved 
himself a base traitor ir* his rM friend and benefactor. 

The death of Balboa at this time was a great calamity for 
South America. He was humane and judicious, one of the few men 
of high character among the Conouistadores, He was a natural 
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leader of men. He had stived the starving col''iny at Darien by 
winning the confidence of the Indians. He took constant care to 
prevent the natives from toeing ill-ircaled and robbed- The Con- 
quest of Peru wtmld have been a very different story from that 
which t<Kik place under the heartless, unprincipled Pistami a few 
years later. 

On May 16, 1532, Pizarro came to the ri\'er Cliira in Peru 
"‘where he liumt two chiefs and some other Indians" and fimnded 
his town of San Aligucl. He reached Caxamarca November I5ih 
and the next evening trcacheroxuily ma.ssacred some two thousand 
Indians without the loss of a single man and captured the Inca 
King. I.eaming of Pizami’s love for gold, the InCa offered to fill 
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the room in ivhich he was cotifijied with pure gold as a ransom for 
his freedom. The offer was aceepted and tlie gold soon began to 
pour in from all directions. lATien the room had been filled to the 
height a man could reach, the cupidity" of the Spaniards could stand 
the strain no longer. The gold, valued at ten or fifteen mlUiDn 
dollars, was selssed and divided among the leaders and the men in 
proportion to their stations. Tlie Royal fifth was sent to Spain 
under the care of Pwarro’s brother. But the Inca, his ransom paid, 
was not released: he was tied to the stake and given his option of 
being burnt ali\'e as a heathen or strangled to death as a Christian. 
Whether or not he made a sign is a question, at any rate, he was 
baptized and suddenly strangled with a bow string. 

fn the meantime Pizarm had sent a hrother to Padracamac 
where he stripped the temple of twenty-seven loads of gold but he 
was unable to find the four Intndred loads which the chief had pre¬ 
viously sent away for safety. Wlien the news of the Inca's murder 
re;iched the pack trains hearing additional gold for his ransom, the 
men turned aside with their treasures and hid them away from the 
Spaniards. The two hundred Indians, carrying the great gold 
chain which had encircled the plaza at Cuzco, threw it into a lake 
where, no doubt, it rests-intact today. All told, the Spaniards 
secured many millions of dollars worth of golden objects but many 
more millions escaped them. The search for this buried treasure 
has coniinueil to the present time and will continue for generations 
to come. 

Much i)f the ransom gold came from the sacred temples, and the 
accounts given by some of the Spanisli superintendents of the 
collecting, give us some idea of the splciulor of those religious centers. 
At Cuzco, the temple ficotipic<3 one whole side of the great court. 
The cornice of the walls, a yard wide, outside and in was plated 
with gold as were the inner walls also. At the eastern end a great 
plate of gold, representing the sun, spread from one w*all to the 
other. Tliis great inuige was not taken for the ransom but when 
the Spanianls afterwaitls retumet! to Cuzco, it had disappeared and 
was never found. Ranged beneath this sacred symbol on golden 
thrones, dressed in their rfiyal rol»es, sat the desiccated remains 
of the Inca rulers. 'Phe High Priest w-ore a grand tiara which 
included a circular plate ol golii representing the sun and a half- 
moon of silTCr. His headdress was adometl with feathers of the 
macaw and covered with gold anil jewels, His lcx)se sleeveless tunic 
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reached to the gro«Ti<i Over it there was a shorter garment of 
white wool trimmed with red which came to his knees and was 
cf)vered with plates of gold and precious stones. On his arms he 
wore bracelets of gold and on his feet* shoes of finest wool. 

Besides the worship of the sun the Incas had special personal 
deities in whom they placed great confidence. They were in the 
form of animals or birds some of which were of large size. That of 
Pachacuti was sent in pieces for the ransom. Bach member of the 
royal family had his special deity tvhich he called brother, *’ These 
were always buried with their owner. Some were found by the 
Spaniards but that of HuavTja Ccapac, a golden image of great 
value, was never found, although much sought after by the Spaniards. 
The story of Peru is already familiar. Let us return to the Isthmus, 

Pedro de Heredia obtained a concession on the coast from the 
Magdalena river to DariciK He "Was a native of Madrid. In his 
wild youth he had his nose sUt in a street brawl and revenged himself 
so outrageously that he fled for safety to San Domingo where he 
inherited a large estate from a relative. He brought to the colony 
with him as his lieutenant Francisco Cesar. 'Hiey arrived at 
Cartagena Januriry H, 1553, with fifty men and twenty horses. 
Heredia bnmghl with him an Indian girl who had l>een carried off 
to San Domingo where she learned Spanish so that she could act as 
an intenireter. Through her influence, Heredia made peace with 
the neighboring chiefs from whom he secured supplies. From his 
first conquering expedition into the interior he brought back gold 
amounting to SJ.tXlO.lKK) worth and a massive figure of gold from 
a temple, weighing one hundred anti tweny-five ijounds. He found 
the great cemeteries of Zenu. He made other successful expeditions, 
II was believed that he concealed a great deal of the gold he found 
and he was thrown into prison but later exonerated. The ship in 
which he took passage for Spain was ivrecked at sea. 

Vadillo, tlie officer who threw Heredia into prison and robbed him 
of his treasure, apprehensive of his own safety, decided to undertake 
some discoverj’. He took with liim Gesar, who had headcKi an 
expedition which crossed the Abibe mountains and retumed with 
590,000 worth of gold taken from the tombs. They crossed the 
mountains and attacked the diief, Nutibara who, earned in a litter, 
richly inlaid with gold, commanded his warriors in person. He was 
defcatet! and Vadiilo moved on to the Non valley where the chief, 
Nabuco, to gel rid of him. presented him with gold, at the same time 
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telling him he would find more in the next %"alley. The Spaniards 
pushed on and captured some of the entrendied natives, among 
them the w'ife of the chief, Buritica. The chief surrendered himself 
as a ransom for his wife. He and his family had some gold, and 
upon his refusal to reveal the wherealMUts of his treasure Vadillo 
burned him alive, I^"on says, "The detestation we conceived for 
these Indians was such that wc hung them and their women by 
their hair to the boughs of trees j and left their bodies there, whilst 
amid grievous moans their souls went clown to hell.’* Soon after¬ 
wards Cesar died and the expedition broke up. VadiUo had dis- 
c»>vered the great valley of the Cauca which contained the richest 
gold mines of the whole region, but, he was a fugitive from justice. 
He was sent to Spain and died in fHjverty. 

About the end of 1530, some mercliants of Augsbui^ secured 
from Charles V permission to make settlements in ^"cnezucla. A 
German, Alfinger by name, was sent out as the first Governor of a 
colony which was established at Coro, He waon found that the 
country round about was too barren to support a colony, so he 
turned his attention to the westward. He crossed the divide and 
descended the Cesar river to the Magdalena and succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing some $60,000 worth of gold objects. He impressed into his ser^uco 
set'eral hundred native porters. To prevent their escape they 
were chained together in a long line, eaclt man with a ring around his 
neck attached to the chsiin. They suffered terribly from the bani¬ 
sh ips of the journey and the cold of the mottnlains. When one was 
too sick or too weak from exhaustion to keep up with his companions, 
there was no time to unfasten the ring fixim his neck, so Alfinger’s 
trusted servant cut off the poor fellow’s head and let his btidy drop 
out by the wayside. Only a German could outdo the Spaniards in 
perpetrating horrible practices upon the helpless natives. Tliree 
hundred nakc'd packers died from cold in the Caehiri mountains. 
The natives continued the defense of their homes. Many of Alflnger's 
men were killed, his butcher servant tunong them, and he himsel/ 
was woundeil in the neck. He attempted a rcireiit but riled from 
his wounds on the third day. Many of his men died of hunger, 
others killed and ate their Indian porters, a few reached a river 
where thej' found some natives who took pity on thent and gave 
them fofd. The fiends stabbtd to death the man who brought 
them food and seized his canoe. Three years later they reached 
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Coro. ITie other German expeditions in search of El Doradc» do 
not mterest us here, 

We must go to Southern Sp.'iln for a glimpse of the early life 
of our next Conquistador. An ill tempered boy was driving a heavily 
laden donkey along a muddy counliy’^ lane. Ihc donkey could 
make slow progress tJirough the deep mire. In his impatience the 
pitiless rascal beiii the donkey to death. Now this happened to 
be the family donkey and the boy’s father tvas a verj' poor peasant. 
Afraid to go home, the boy ran away to Seville. I.,ater on hf learned 
of an expedition sailing for Darien and offered himself as a soldier. 
WTien questioned, he said his nante was Sebastian, that he came from 
Belalcaaar, but he did not know his hunlly name. So Sebastian 
de BeUilcazar enlisted and sailed for the New World. He served at 
Darien and in Nicaragua, He joined the expedition to Peru and 
was sent by Pizairo to conquer Quito with 140 men. He cani£<l 
out his orders Imt he W'as amljitious. ungrateful and unfaithful. 
He set out to find a dominion for himself. In 1530 he appeared 
on the plateau of Popaj^an in Colondiia, The Indian.s defendwl 
their homes with desperation but he practiewi such cruelties upon them 
that they fled to the mountains. He extended his mkls dovm the 
valley of the Cauca and founded the town of Cali. His cruellies 
nearly exterminated the popuhition of the whole region. Those 
remainmg refused to plant their crops and famine ensueti. Satisfied 
with his work, Seliustiau de Bclaleazar set out for Spain in 153‘^J to 
obtain a concession as a Governor indepenrleni of Pixarro. He 
ceased to correspond with or to acknowledge his debt of gratitude 
to Pizarro, his chief, to whom lie owed his position. He went to 
Spain, receiverl his concession and relumed. Kobltxlo rcceiverl a 
concession adjoining that of Sebastian but when ho cami.' with a 
few men to occtipy it, Sebastian with a large force attacked liis 
camp at night, captured Robledo, his old friend, and put him tc 
death by hanging. For this treachery Sebastian wfas condemned 
to death and onlered to Spam, but he died on tlie way in 1550. 

The territory Sebastian de Bel alcazar ravaged teas that occupied 
by the Quimbaya, the race of g(jldsmiths. They produced no gold 
themselves but obtained it from the tribes to the northw'ard in 
exchange for salt and manufactured articles. The Spaniards reported 
them as the best goldsmiths in Granada and a Chilreha legend 
confirms the story of their former reputation. Their smiths were 
in such demanrl t*y other tribes that their chief required tvro men 
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in exchange for one f)£ his smiths. A Chibchu chief, who greatly 
desired to get possession of the Quiinbaya temtorj’'. hit upon a 
novel strateg}'. From lime to time, as he had need for goldsmiths, 
he sent two of his trusted warriors for each smith until finally he 
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had thus planted a sufficient number to effect the capture of the 
chief and his lieautifiil plateau country. Sebastian used more direct 
methods, he destroyed the population and took possession of the 
count rv, 
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Among the Quimbaya <ml>’ those of high rank, the chiefs, 
priests and war leaders, were allowed to wear objects of gold. The 
bodies of the chiefs were ertmated and their ssht?s rlepositeil ,at the 
bottom of deep graves in golden urns over which were buried the 
btxlies of their wives. Tlie chiefs wore cothm garments omaim-nted 
with gold plates. The doors of the palisades were himg with plates 
ijf gold which gleamed in the sun and cltishcd melixiiously in the 
wind. The gokl plates from the door of Sogamoso palace were valued 
at SSfp.OOO. The amount t*f gold carried away by Sebastian is not 
recorded. 

We must return to tlie Caribbean, for the conquest of Now 
Granada proper to<jk place from the north c»>ai)t. Quesada. the 
destined destroyer of the highly developed Chlbcha oiviUzaiion, was 
a cultured, educated lawyer at the High Court of Justice at Granada 
when he received an appointment as chief magistrate of the new 
pnwince 'if Santa Marta on the Magchdciui river. In company 
with the new^ Go\'vmor, Pedro Lugo, he landed at his post in Decem¬ 
ber, 15J5. The Indians were hostile and f(w*d was scarce. Lugo 
set out to secure gold and provisions. He captured an Indian 
village but bnding nothing, he returned with the sick and wounded 
while his st>n Luis continued along the coa.st, Tlie son was successful 
in securing large amounts of gold and provisions, but instead of 
reluming to the relief of his father and his destitute friends, he 
hailed a passing ship, went on board with all the gold and sailed for 
?pain. 

The Gov-emor was overcome with grief at the infamy of his son. 
He was in great difficulty and restdvctl to senrl out an exploring 
expedition to find the source of the Magdalena in the hope that the 
rich and fertile provinces which had V*ecn rept.irtcd might be dis¬ 
covered. For his leader he selected Quesada, who started out on 
April 6, 1536, with W)0 soldiers and 100 horses accompanteii by 
five large boats mannetl by 200 sailors, 'rhe men were enctmragtd 
by the knowledge that great quaiiiities of gold had l:>ccn secured 
from the cemeteries of Zenu by their neigh hors of Cartagena. When 
Quesada arrived at the confiiuoict* of the Cesari river, where he had 
planned to meet the inwits, he leameif that the tieet liaij met with 
disaster. Three of his best lioats had been lost but others had been 
secured and were on their way, Quesada had lost a humired men 
and many more were sick. When the boats arrived the sick were 
put aboard at once and the journey continued up river, A trail 
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was cut through the thick forest for the men and horses. Mosquitoes, 
ants and other insects tormentetl iriAii and beast. Nlany died in 
the forest. For a month they saw no natives or signs of cultivation. 
A hundred more men had died. The two oldest and most experienced 
officers advised Quesada to return, saying that the whole party was 
of one mind. Quesada told them that to retreat would more fatal 
than to advance, that their Governor had spent his fortune on the 
expedition, that he would not abandon the undertaking and that he 
would htilil as his enemy anyone who proposed such a course. For 
the hnrt time in his life Quesada armed himself. Tlte captains 
submitted and a new'start was made. 

A reconnoitcring party which was sent i^ut soon returned, having 
iliscovered cultivated districts m the interior. The boats were 
ordered to return to Santa Marta trith the sick and to bring back 
reinforct'ments. The officer in cliargc had orders not to molest 
the natives, hut he soon began to kill and plunder the people of tlte 
Ullages along the river. Finally the natives united in defense and 
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three boats fUIed ss-ith the sick were s tink , only one escaped. Quesada 
hunself treated the Indians along the way with consideration; ho 
even executed a soldier for robber)’. From his later conduct we 
nmy judge these acts of justice as matters of policy only. Quesada 
with only 300 men and 60 horses bejpin the ascent of the Ctpon 
mountains, 6,500 feel in elevation 4 The coUl was iniense. Tliircy- 
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four men and one horse perished on the way. Wc can hardly 
imagine the |oy of the survhxir^j when from the staninit of the 
mountmn they looked ovit upon a vast cxdtivated plain dotteii 
with lakes and villagcs—the "'vallej' of palaces.*^ They were the 
first to Ix'hold the ^*Chil>cha Empire^* with all its wealth of culture 
and gold. More than forty years had passed silnce OjluiiTbus met 
the original Americans. The West Indies. Mexkx^ Central America^ 
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Dancri. Peru, Ecuador and Cart'agcnii had been devastated, the 
natives murdered or robbed and enslaved. But the Chibchas in 
their splendid isolaticm know nothing more than vague rumors of 
what was going on alx>ut them and were happy in their seculsion and 
prosperity. Had they seen the small tiark cloud gathering on the top 
of Opt^n, they could not have comprehended its evil foreboding. 
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Quesada immediately pushed on and attacked the chief of 
Suesca. The Zipa, the name applied tn the Chibcha niler, was in 
his palace at Muequeta when he received a messenger from Suesca 
who told him of the sudtien appearance of strange men and animals, 
terrible and uresiatible, The Zfpa, with several hundred warriom, 
iiet out to meet the invader in person. The army in the field was a 
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fine spectacle. The mummy of the former Zlpa wan carried in 
front of the army. The Zipa hiniiself was btime on the shoulders of 
his attendants in the royal litter richly inlaid and ilecorateil with 
g(,jld and emeralds. The war chiefs wore feather helmets set in 
gold and emeralds with gold crescents on their foreheads, gold nose 
and car ontoitLcnts, great bracelets, collars, breastplates and shields 
all of ajiid gold. The soldiers were armed with spears and swords 
of liardwooch slings and spear-throwers. A few used bows and 
arrows but wthout poison, llrere was a Ijrief engagement, in 
which the Spanish cavalry intHctCtl fearful slaughter. The Zipa, 
contrinced ihat defense was useless and his country dtxjmetl, decided 
to retire to some secret place from which he could direct ^>peraiions, 
in the ho[je that some terms might l>e made with the enemy. He 
sent messengers with presents to .arrange for an interview and thus 
delayed Quesada UEiti! he could perfect his own arrangements and 
send away his treasurtis, Quesada capturtai the palace at Chi a 
liut the heir apparent fletl after concealing his treasure which was 
never discovered. The Spaniards, provokwl, hurried on to capture 
the Zipa‘3 palace at Mueciueta where they expected to find a great 
store of gold. After severe fighting the palace was taken but the 
Zipa with his treasure had escaped. 

The thirst for gold was imsatisfied, Exploring parties were 
sent out whidi met with determined resisience in the north and 
west and secured no gotd^rvothing but a few emeralds. Then in 
desperation Quesada rushed to the cast take the chief of Tunja 
tiy sntTirlse before he cfjuld conceal hb treasure. Tlie chief, an 
old man, had heard of the liUtcileries f>f the Spaniiirtls and had 
resolved upon conciliation as the only hope of humane treatment, 
So. when Quesada appeared, he sent presents and asked him to wait 
mit.side the palace until preparation could lie made for his reception, 
but Quesada and his villains forced their wty through a defenseless 
crowd and broke into the palace. They found the chief seated on 
his throne, "iMien asked concerning his treasure he made no reply, 
Llp<m being urged and threatencil, he said "my Iwxly is in ymr hands 
hut you cannot command tni' will," He was seized, put in chains 
and died of a broken heart a few <]ays later, His pitlace Wiis Iwtcd 
and the contents heaped in the c<'jurtyard. Besides the rich cotton 
doth matting and other dectirarions there were some $600.D<W 
WrVirth of gold and silver and 1.815 emerakis. This was the only 
large treasure secured by Ques«ida. He never learned the secret 
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burial place of ihii Zipas, 1'hc Ixidy of the Zipa was LUittalmcd 
and buri«l in the trunk of a tree Unetl with goUL Sulichicfs w*Te 
buried in cemeteries with their icwcts anil great amotmis of gold. 
One cemeicry yicldcLl $2,500 in gold. In ivtie palace the Spaniards 
found an um of gold set with jewels weighing 437 ounces. 

At Tunja, the Spaniards heanl of the paUice of the Iraca, the 
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religious chief located at Suanio, the most sacred place in the Chiheha 
countrv'. twenty miles away atul msheil off U> dtis]xiil tlie temple. 
They broke down the dwHs and found a single old priest guarding 
the Kicred jilace. Tliey saw behind him the mummies of the holy 
men adomeii wth plates of gold. While the Spaniards hesitated, 
flames bn'jkc' out and the temple, its treasure? and its guardian 
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priest were consutncil befure their eyes. \VIiai a glorious end! 
'fhe C'hilx'hn dviliaatioii thus diaapi^eanxl. This tt-as tJie last 
stronghold, 

Quesada iwjk up Ids headquiivLers in Hue palace of the Zipa at 
Mucqueta and distributed hts plunder among bis followers. But 
the amount for each was small, no wa.^ satisfied; so new sources 
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were S4.*ught. Titov U?anu'd where the Zipa was in hiding and 
auacked him at night hoping w find his treasure. The Ziim was 
mortally wounticd but his followers soon ranied and put the Spaniards 
to flight. 'Fhc Panchos, old enemies of the Chibchas, t>egan to raid 
the Chilwlia country. ’I'he old Zipa had died. The new Zipa w-eni 
to Quesada with gold and emeralds to ask for assistance against liis 
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enemies. An agreement was made and the Ranches were defeated. 
But the Zipa had made a fatal mistake. Pizarro had held the Inca 
King for a ranstun. Why not try the same tactics on the Zipa? 
He was their guest. He hud entered their camp on promise safe 
conduct. But the fi^ds wanted gold. The Zipa w'as put in chains. 
He told them that the treasure had heen dmded anaong the chiefs 
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wdien the old Zipa fltd frfjnt \hicquctii. He W’as kept alive and 
tortured for many days but finally dicti in grt?at agony wit limit 
saying another word. He had told them the tmth. One can hiiTrily 
believe that this awful crime was perpetrated by that cuUurcti 
gentlcmrm who, a year before, tvas so jiadous tiffipanish httnor that he 
exectitcfi a soldier for robbing a helpless Indian. 
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Thu great fortune in gold and emeralds from the Zita’s palace 
at Mucqueta was never found, U, no clCiubt, was deposited in the 
sacred hike. The chiefs had leameti from the experience of others 
that any attirmpt to purchase favor only led to further difficulty 
and that it was safer to dispose of the gold secretly. The Spanish 
greiKl for gold sofjn l>ecame notorirjus everywhere. The experience 
of Hatney, the head Cuban chief, comes to mmd. As the Spaniards 
cnttTed Cuba, he told his chiefs that resistance was of no avail, that 
gold was the gew] of the Spaniards ami wherever the god was the 
SptiniarvJs w'tTc sure to come. S<> he collected all the gold and cast it 
into the sea. But the Spaniards came, captured the chief and condemned 
him to be burned at the stake. A priest begged him to accept 
Christianity and be baptized so that his soul might go to Paradise. 
The chief asked if Spaniards went there, and when the friar told 
him that only good ones w'ent, he replied that the best of them 
were bad and he preferred to go elsewhere. The potjr heathen was 
burned alive. 

Quesada saw no immciiiate possibility of securing more gold and, 
realizing the necessity' of reinforcements to hoki the territory in 
possession, he dtvHdeil to return to Spain. He left his brother in 
charge of the government, now hx^atetl at the new city of Bogata. 
which he founded Augtist 6, 15J8. Quesitda, upm his arrival, found 
bcatttiful plateaus and fertile valleys densely populated with a 
happy and contented people in an advanced stage of culture. He 
departed Iwiving behind confusion, terror, desolation and detith. 
He found a free people and left a race of slaves, lliey ainl their 
territory W'cre divided into enccimicntlas under a government so bad 
that the natives had diminished by tbIO to one in three hundred. 
By the beginning of the eighteenth century, the ChilKha language was 
no longer heard in the htnd of the torluretl Zipa. 

Gr)ld was obtained locally from the stream betla and quartz 
lodes by certain tribes and exchanged \rith ncighlmring trilxis for 
other necessities. There must have been considerable traffic in 
gold dust and even in gold objects as accounts are given of the 
markets "tvhere people sell gold and near them are they who trade 
ill jewels m<nintf<l in gold in tin? form of birds and animals. 

'Hie quantity of the gold of which the objects are eomptused is 
very variable. In a few cases there is an alloj' of silver but in most 
eases the allov is ctfpper. ’I'hc quantity varies front almost pure gold 
Tf’ ahriDst pure copper. ’I*he alloy may have l>een natural but there 
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is tn> dtmhi I hilt thf workers atlriird aili>ys Iw suit their taste and 
the requiremenis of the object in hand. 

The wtirkmanship stiTpitssed even the mimlKT of the (jbjects. 
Frt>m Mexico an account is j^iven of " two birds matle of thread and 
leatherwork. having the ipillls of their wings iuid tail, their feci, 
eyes ami ends of their beaks of gold, standing iipt>n two reeds covercil 
with gold which were raisetl nii b;iUs of feather work and gold embrtad- 
ery, one white and other yellow/' A fish is described having alter¬ 
nate scales of gold and silver, 

ITie technique is most interesting. In the simplest case a 
single gold nngget is hanrmeretl into the form of some desired object. 
Other nuggets may be hainmered into plates or thin sheets and cut 
to suit The purpose. Many objects have the appearance of having 
been soldcretl l>ut, when they are broken they shijw a rough fracture 
with pitted grantdar surfaces which are charactenstic of casting. 
It is evident that a model has licen built up of some plastic substance 
such as wax or resin, ITie same process seems to have been in use 
from Mexico to Pltu. It i,s known as "cire ptjrdue” and is as 
fcdlows: powdered diaitroal was mixed with clay and molded, into 
the desired form on tvhich the omanients were engraveil. Prepared 
wax Wc'is then applicil t« the details of the designs. The w'hole was 
then covered w'ilh powdered charcoal and clay, A connection wKili 
the wfut modd teas made l.iy means of a nxl frf wax ctsited w’ith clay* 
The Tvhole thing was then fired, the mclieil wax allowed to escape and 
the gold jKrtired into tlie resulting mold. 11 was necessary tn break the 
mold to get the object and this accounts for the fact that no molds 
of any kind have ever been found in the whole region. Py this mclhiKl 
it was possible to cast the objects which have the apf>earance of fine 
wire or filigree work. Many objects which show intricate deUcate work 
and apiH’iir to lx* solderetl together are in reality cast. 

After casting, the objects were e.T.TeiuUy pf>lished on the exposed 
side. Men, anlhropomorphs, monkeys and birds were ctinstructed to 
present the fnmtnl aspect to view while qu£idrupe<l!i, repiilcji, fishes 
and crustaceans present the dorsal view. A figur<' afier casting was 
often mo^lifief] by hammering as in tlic case ol the Hat feet of fri>g5 
and the wings of birds. Small objects were sometimes cftsi solid 
but all the larger ones were cast ho11c»w with an opening at the back. 

Important surfaces arc carefully bumishcfi. A specimen which 
contains a large amount of alloy may present a polished film on the 
surface f>f almost pure gold. This result is supjxnicd to have been 
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obtained by coating the object with the acid juices of a certain plant 
and then firing it. 'I'he gold is thus brought to the surface in a thin 
ftltn. The question of gilding is an interesting one. 'Die film of 
gold is often so thin that It resembles electro-plating. Another 
niethixl that may have been used was tfj coal the moflel with gold 
before it was put into the mold. When the mold was filial the 
gold would adhere to the surface of the object and after burnishing 
it would have the appearance of solid goid. The workers were vert' 
skilful also in overlaying wooden objects, as beads and thrf>Mng' 
slicks, with gold. Tlicy useti gold inlays on wvxxl and other meiais. 

Gold was used for most pan; as a useful metal; for decoration ami 
omameitl, but i t ivas often associated with rt-Hgious thought. Accord¬ 
ing to the Inca belief, an egg of copper fell from heaven from which 
sprang the first Indians; after a time an egg of silver fell from which 
sprang the nobility: and after a Itinger p}eriod an egg of gold fell 
from which issued the Inca. Among the Chocos of Colombia, an 
imjjoriant iriol of gold was worshipefj and slaves were sacrificed 
to it at certain seasons of the year. The idol represented a woman, 
who was once human and gave birth to a child who became the 
creiiior. She was deified after death, becoming mistress of thunder 
and lightning, Tlie priests perfi>nned. ceremonies liefore her to 
prf^cure sunshine or nun when desired. Gxls with human attributes 
are common everywhere and it may l>e supjwsed that nismy of the 
Central American anthrop morphs were worshiped.as gods— the alliga¬ 
tor gofl. the bird got! and iho crab god. Here the human attriliuteii 
do not always constitute one of the elements in the composite gold 
image. An alligator body may have a birfl's head. Evidenth' animal 
forms pla>'efl an important part iu the native mythology and religion, 

The objects in the collection here represt'ntcd ctivcr the whole 
field ol suggested uses. Some of them are, no fioubt, the direct 
ret^restntation of the god in human fonn; some are animal gtxls; 
s<jme are cov erings or ornaments of idols; some are ijcrsonal amidets; 
some show rank of wearer and others arc personal decorations and 
(miamenu. Wc have historic references for all these uses but in 
an\ jJiirticular case it is imptissible to lie sure of our ground because 
these objects have been obtained from ancient graves. In con¬ 
sidering the collections it will be observed that the utilitarian cle¬ 
ment is negligible, that practioaUy all these objects were made for 
personal embellishment or religious symbolism. Even the perwjno! 
ornaments appear Ui have a religious significance. 
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CATALCKa'E OF GOLD COLLECTH^XS 
A. From A.vtioqeia, Colombia. 

ITiriee brcaslplateij of iJiiii Ijeaten MoW iweniy-two inclies across, 
flccoralt'd in reponsst aroimti the borders and across ihe body, 
having two lateiTil bosses, perfect cfmes. sis inches in diameter and 
four inches high. The ir-inaining plain surfaces are relieved by 
twelve or fifteen smaller bosses. One of the plates has between the 
lateral bosses and the upper comers, in repous-s^. a very realistic 
jaguar attacking an anaconda. 

Five circular breastplates of beaten gold froin ten to thirteen 
inches in iliameter with lateral bosses four inches in diameter and 
three inches high. The largest one has, in rejjoussc, twr* croctxliles 
meeting at the top and two at the bottom. One has single croawJiles 
at top and bottom while the three others have Ijosses instead of 
animals. 

A girdle three feet long and seven inches wide, tnade up of one 
hmitlrcd and thirty*eight solid gold bars each four Inches long and 
tapering fnmi one-eighth to three-eighths inches in width. The 
bars are arrtmged in two bands on three cords strung between gold 
beads. 

Eight fan-shapi“d nose-rings cast in solid gold, four and a half 
inches w-ide and two inches high, made in finest wire filigree wfjrk 
and decorated along the top with birds' heads. Two show a large 
per cent of silver fdloy. 

Six Sfdid staff heads- two are uf hirgc bird!:, one of two binlis, 
one a jaguar whose spots are shown as holes into his hollow bi^dy, 
two are ijf monkeys wearing hats, seautl on four-legged chairs with 
high backs, holding IhjwIs to their lips. They remirut one of the 
mumtnics of the Incas seated in chairs arotintl the temple w:dls. 

Four bells in form of h£mdl>clls two inches high and one tn 
diameter with opening along the side. Three are goltl and decorated, 
(me in form of the f>wl woman. One in copper. 

SixU'en solid gold nose ra ear nniamenis of variiius sistes frtnn a 
half to an inch and a half across. Tiie ends aTc expanded Into Hat 
discs. 

Nine strings is{ gold beads; one of fijirty-fnie very .smiiil l^e^ls 
with fine coiled wire lieads between, fine of twenty-six bells, one of 
sixteen larger hells with cylindrical Itctw-ecn, one of iliiny- 
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thrive bcadi^ with plain ouks between, one of a hiuulrecl and 

ihirty-five very small cv'liniirical beads and tw'o of tiventy-four star- 
sIiaptHl beads each. 

Eight plain bracelets inuile of a solid gold rod. one-cighlh inch 
in diameter. 

Ton gold nose timsimenisi eight solid rings and tw<i discs. 

Twelve discs or bosses of plain gold. 

Due funnel-shaped enmament three inches high and two and a 
half in diameter. 

Gold arm band three inches bn>ad embossed at Iwuh ends. 

Helmet of plain gold, in fragments. 

Six sheets of very thin beaten gold alKiut sixteen by twenty 
inches in size, two with repoussM borders. All have perforations 
across the ends for attachment to garments, house-iivails or altars. 

B. The Paris Coli.E( tiox. 

Two female images of pure gold, similar in size, ornamentation 
and technique: liollow cast, nine inches high, shoulder breadth three 
inches, hip breatlth two and three-quarter inche.s and depth one inch; 
each image w'Ciirs necklace, leg an el arm bands, nose rings, earrings 
and crown. The hands extend forward bearing flowers. Tliey are 
beautiful specimens and real works of art. Quinibay.T. 

Tw<^ grjld discs seven and a half inches in diiimctcr, decorated 
in repousse with human face and sun's rays Ijcrieath. One plain 
disc five inches in diameter. 

Four grKtt untlecomterl cuffs, of heavy beaten gold, one pair 
nine inches long and the other se\*en, tapering from four inches in 
diameter at the top to two and a half at the wrist. 

Six gold crowns from one to four indies in widtli, two with 
large birds standing up in front. 

1 wo sjTnbolic figures seven inches high and four and a lialf 
wide, with human-Uke tacc and curious winge*! body ending tn a 
crescent, cast one-eighth inch thick. Chibcha. 

A bronze knife or razor five and a hall inches long, having a 
serpent crawling along the top of the blade and a beautiful solid 
gold stork standing on the end of the handle. It is one of the must 
interesting specimens. 

Eighteen personal charms or amulets in the ftnm of animals, 
birds, Crustacea and anthroponiorphs, 'iTie besjt one is a bell monkey 
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three inches high sitting in a swing of twlstetl gold rope which ends 
in serpents* heads. There are three birds, one large Hal and the 
others tmly one-half inch long; two aUigators, one crab, one spider, 
one eagle, one puma, one flat manlike animal, two frogs and four 
dogs. Central America, 

Five ear ornaments, one pair one and a hah inches in diameter 
with double bird designs in repousse. 

Fourteen nose omamcnls; tw'O bars, tUre rings and seven discs. 

(Jne coiled serpent. 

Seven figures of men from two to three inches high. The best 
one is holding aloft at ami’s length » serpent whf*se head and tail 
form a part <his headdress. There are also rivo solid cast sHIver nien. 

Three tm>rlels of throwing sticks and five pins from ftsur to sue 
Inches in length cast in solid, gold. One of the slicks shi>vi*s tw<i finger 
holes at the base anil on the top an eagle whose beak serves for the 
knob. Another shows the knob lashctl on with very fine gold wire. 
Mo.st interesting ethnological specimens. 'Fhree of the pins have 
birds standing on top. Chilicha. 

Three peculiar ornaments sh inches long covered with numerous 
discs and bird-Uke bangles. One flat key-pad wdtli eight hooks. 
Chibcha. 

Two hollow bracelets three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
with the ends fitting together and the etlges joined along the inside 
tlut not soldered. Verv^ difficult to manufacture. 

A iVagmeni of an image representing the mask of a human face, 
tvith inlaid headband, eyes and teet h. At each comer of the mouth a 
turquoise is set Tepreseniing four teeth. Mextco. 

Fourteen hallow gold beads, eight capiJwl cylinders soldertil 
olrmg tlie joined edges, eaeh having four hmnan faces in repousse: 
six ovoid beads with human faces on each side, made in halves and 
si.ildcrei.l together, Peru. 

C, Inca Gni.n anu Silvkh. 

A death mask of tliin beaten gold six by eight and a half 
inches, features in repfmssfr with dianianJ-shaped eyes and pro¬ 
jecting nose. 

Three gold liellsT one. the most ijcrfcct of all the bells, is a man 
vviih dog's head sitting in a swing on the edge of the flat topped IjcJI 
and holding a double -head«1 serpent in his mouth; another is a 
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grotesque aninial sitting in a hoop of coiled wire which ends in 
Jofjps t>n the lops of his ears ati(3 the third is a beautiful bell in the 
form of a very smalt owl. 

Two gold men: one an inch and a quarter high with spiked 
headdress and the other two and a half inches high, wearing a doubie 
wire snake belt and holding snakes’ heads in his hands, 

Three pairs of gold iweeiters, one pair three inches long and the 
others one inch, 

t>ne gold culT five by seven inches witli incisetl decoration at 
the top and bottinn, two lx:ads anti one gold leaf w'orked in lines 
and dots. 

A gold-headed penci) and three brt>nM‘ pins. 

A j>erfect silver idol nine inches high, hollow oast, in feniak’ 
form, sharjdy dpfijiefl features with high Roman nose, hair partcil 
in the middle and hanging di>wn the hack w’hcre it is caught with 
a silver ornament. 

hive idols cast in wlid silver in niale form aliout tlireo in dies 
Itigh; one ha,s a rattlesnake hanging around his neck, one wears a 
headdress, girdle, arm and leg band.s anti carries an image of the 
sun and a staff of office, one has a duck sitting in his open hand, one 
wears a bird Iieatldrcss and carries tw'o large ears of com as an 
offeriiig and the last has a rloublc body# 1'here is a!st> a silver deer 
nnd a wooden monkey. 
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A silver plate, liuee by three Jintl Iiiilf inches, I tearing an inciseri 
design of a conventitnialik'd human lonn ivkh an animal head and 
caiTiang in his hand a wand with a jaguar's head. 


D, Centrai. Americak Gold, 

'rhrce convcntK»naIiECd gold men; one three inches high stand¬ 
ing on the edge of a broad flat pedestal with upturned ends and 
wearing a headdrt'ss like the festal but inverted, another two 
inches high of the same patteni and the third is plain and two inches 

^ 'rhrec gold bells one inch in diameter and an inch and a half 


^ Seven gold frogs; two bidding four snakes’ heads eadi in their 
mouths two small ones of common type and three large ones three 
bv Uiree and a half inches in size carrying snakes in their mouths. 
Fuur gold birds with flat tails ^md wings, three by two and a 

half inches in size- ^ i 

Eleven gold discs from four to rix inches m diameter, decorated 

ih lines and repousse. 


E. Aztec Golp. 

Two filigree rings of gold, one smaU with Uule deairation Imt 
the other represents the very height of the golds.miths art. The 
design shows a man in profile seated in a framework wearing an 

clitbor^te Iieadtiresia and other di^or^itioris* 

Ten small gnltl l>e11s. eight oi the slciglil>f11 iJTie. one has an 
animal sitting on top of the bell and .me cast m the form Wo 

joinrtl hands with liligr(?e cuffs. , u . i 

T»o men cast in s..lkl sold, tme teith large qumlran^lar heacl- 

dnss is Iwlding out in fr<mt of him a smalt ammal m each hand, the 

Other is standing with one hand raised, 

A vert' realistic hollow' cast turtle of low gra e _ 

A holimv cast eagle’s head lip plug one and a half inches long. 


F. A^tkc PRiit StokeSu. 

Among the Astecs. ja.le, cr>-stal and jet were as Ws'-'T ^ 
as gold, silver and trnpiK r. m- bright gm-m jade 
s.. precious that its use was restricted to only of high rank 

Beads ami necklaces of jade were eollefteil Irom certain tnlies of 
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Indians as tribute nionej% In the production of the finer works of 
art in jade and crystal, points of flint and copper were utilized for 
graving and drilling. When the cutting was completed emerj' was 
employed in rubbing and poiisliing the surfaces. It is said that 
Montezuma sent beautiful specimens of cri’siid and jade by Cortes 
for the personal use of the Emperor, 

Two necklaces of gold and highly polished green jade beads. 

One decorated jade bead five inches long by one-half wide and 
one-quarter, drilled lengthwise. 

One jade ear pmament, two birds* heads, six carved heads vdth 
licaddresses and one elaborately carved human figure of bright 
green jade seated in a panel with face in profile wearing a large head¬ 
dress, ear and neck omamenis and a girdle. All are perforated for 
suspension. 

Six jade squatting human figures from one and a half to three 
and a half inches high. Perforated for suspension. 

One death's head, one cyhndrica] bead and *jne lip plug all of 
perfect crystal. 

Six jet Up plugs. 
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THE OLDEST WRHTEN CODE 


I X a volume uf St-Uit-TKO Sl MKItlAN' ANU BABYLOMJAX TKXTSpub- 
li^ed by the Vniverstiy Museum, Henry Frederick LtiU hai> 
carefully copied, anron^ many oiheri, a f^ew texts rifihtly cata¬ 
logued by Dr. Stephen bungdon as St'MBRiAN C<)t>K op Laws (Xos. 
100, 101, 102 and p. 128). 

'Fhey are copies from tablets iprobably schtwl work) originating 
frc*m Nippur and ttim out to be extracts from a Code of Laws which 
may be considered as the prototype and source of H<*mmiirabi s 
Code. Some sentences of the latter (in Babyluninn) are a servile 
translation of the former (in Sumerian). 

The following are what I believe the most essential points in 
the three tablets (Xos. KK) and 101 are duplicates). 

1. lliree paragraphs concerning land ailtun?, 

1. Shtutltl ihe t/u*}ier fmi>e grea/erf it fiiitmc land to a gurilener 
fo itir pinnfett itJ aw orchtrtl, H /Ac Inltrr has not futirfly comfdfh’d 
his work whfn they share, the fa time {xirt shaft fall h the garde tier's 
lot. 

■flus corresijonds to the oist article of the Code of Hammurabi, 
In it prior panigraph of the sjime Is suited that after a lapse of five 
years they shal! share equally, thi; first tjpLton ficing secured to the 
owner, 

2, ffhottld a man rater another wwii's orchard and ahide *w 
ihe ptantaifon, he shall fnty /o siltvr shekels. 

A paragraph perhaps foimr! in the great gap of the Code of 
Hiunmurnhi, which begins precisely in this section. 

5 . Slmdd n man en/ d&ten a tree hi another mans orehard. 
he xhnlt pay a half si her aiine, 

'I'his puragmph nitresponds to the Sf/th aiiick* of the Code of 
Hammiiialh. with r*nty one addition, “without the owner’s con¬ 
sent. “ The order of the paragraphs differ 1 ‘hi. and this article is 
placed befort^ the precoding. 

11. Two parugniphs coiieeminR buildings. 

1. .1 house oufuer has a right to extend oivr a neighhottring 
■tmsie grtniftd prmdded hr has ttiten nntirr to the aiimer of ihe waste 
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ground mid they rtjjw rt^ to the terms ed ilu rent, nnd he ins tires 
him against tiny dtinmgrs done. 

2, Sfmnld the tmner of a hnuse tntt kntrtffing htruf to manaRe 
if, let another mmt undertake rV. the latter shall daring three years 
profit by bis industry^ the iKoner not being empimered to tarti 
him out. I 

These two articles may have exisieti in the great gap of the r 

Code of Hiiinmuralji which we know contained this very section of 
laws relating to buildings. 

III. Two paragraplis concerning slaves. 

1. Sbottiti « mnit shelter a fttgiiix^ slave during a «hhj//j, be 
shall give stave for slave, and in case be should not be able to do *V, 
he shall pay 2$ sihn^r shekels. 

The Co^le of Hammurabi, .\nicle 15, deals only mth the dewr- 
tion of tlie palace slaves and resolves on death penalty as a sanction 
for the receiver. 

2. Should rt slave contest the rights of his master roneerning \ 

hU bondage he shall be convicted atieu’ and sold. 

Article 282 of the Code of Hammurabi provides for the penalty 
in this case in the cutting of one ear, 

IV. Two paragraphs concerning the responsibility of mercenaries, 

K Should a merreitary driven by fear hove neglected to face 
a danger ibretitetiing his master's property, he is not guHiy *ind 
shall stand before the court that suits him, i 

2. If he vvas notoriottsfy poteerless, he is not guilty, nor is j' 

there, tiny ground for a law suit. 

The Code (d Hammurabi. .Article 26h. deals only with cases of p 

open wjnsimint against sheep herding. The shepherd is sworn in 
aiul dischargcii, \ 

r 

V* Five articles relating t'l family afTairs, 

1. Should a mail marry a .lecond mfe who bears him children, 
this ictouun^s d/mtry belongs to her children, but the thildren of the |, 

first and uf the sCt'oiid wife share et/ua/ly the goods of their father, | 

nTiis corresponds to the f f)7ih article of the Code f>f Hammurabi, |- 

expresstd Viowever in a more ililated form in the Code, , 
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2. Should there bf iinitg (hildren of the wiJCf the children of 
the sermnt shall twl share with them the house of the father, but the 
servant and her children shall be released from slavery. 

Compare Articles 170 BJifJ 171 of the Code of Hammurabh 

3. Should the wife die and the husband marry the servant 
who bore him ehildren, their condition is changed and they do 
ifffreojer thefimih. 

This text is truncated and the interpretation doubtful* Nothing 
of this kind is in the Code of Hammurabi. 

4. // the wife has borne no children and the husband has some 
children from his relations with another womant he shall provide 
for her food and clothing, and the children of the other woman shall 
be heir to their father^ but their mother shall not abide by the hus¬ 
band, so long as the wife is alive. 

Nothing of this kind is in the Code of Hammurabi. 

5. Should the wife be unfaithful, she shall live in a slate of 
seclusion at home, and a second wife may etetitualiy take her 
place and rank as first, 

Article 129 of the Code of Hammurabi condemns the partners 
in adultery to deatli by water. Provisi<m being made for the grant 
of mercy. In fact the new text does not speak of eScctive adultery 
but only—maybe it is an euphemism—H:jf turning the eyes aside. 

The text is truncated and our interpretation dcrubtful. 


V. S, 


MIPPUR’S GOLD TREASURE 


AS the goddess of love Ishtar descended into Hades in quest of 
J\ her ynuthful lover TammuJt, she had to divest herself of her 

queenly attire, her crown, earrings, necklace, breastplate, 
bracelets and anklets, girdle of precious stones: and when she passed 
the seventh gate, she vras nude. For such is the rule of Hades. 

This old Bal>yIonian legend embodies some historical facts so 
far as jew'els are concerned. Nearly all these jewels and a few more 
are found in a tablet from Nippur dated in the 5th year of the Cassite 
King Nazimaruttash, about B. C. 1300. The tablet is not complete. 
Tliere must be an interval of four to five lines between the two 
portions preserv'ed. The left comer is broken off. 

The tablet contains a catalogue of over 125 jewels in gold and 
precious stones, chalcedony, lapis-lazuli, agate, etc. They rank 
from caskets all gold, or with stones inlaid, down to necklaces, 
bracelets, anklets, seal-cylinders in gold mounting, eyes of stone in 
gold mounting, breastplates, earrings, tablet mould and tongue of 
gold. '^Hicy were brought over from Nippur and Dtir-Kurigalzu to 
a tliird place Ardi-B^iit, the last two being only parts of the same 
town of Nippur. The tablet itself does not state under what cir¬ 
cumstances the removal was made. But the information supplied 
by the excavations and the Tell El-Amarna letters, the ofScial 
correspondence lx;tween the Cassite kings of this period and tire 
rulers of Eg>T)i, will help us to realize the importance of this gold 
treasure. 

This was both a temple and royal treasure, ft was in fact a 
W'ell established political rule down from the time of the kings of 
IT and before, that the legitimate king Is the representative of the 
g<xl, his sltakkamikku, entrusted with his sea!, acting in his name 
and disposing of his property and the some jewels mentioned in this 
record, so characteristic of the Cassites by their form and nraterial, 
are mentioned again in royal despatches: and some of them haw 
indeed been excavated near the temple, covered with inscriptions 
which are a sure warrant of the name and piety of the royal donor. 

The largest collection of Cassite antiquities, was discovered by 
Dr. Peters at Nippur in I ft90. They were all votive objects in form of 
discs, sc<q}tre knobs, tablets, axes, rings, seal -cylinders and eyes. TJtey 
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’\verc prcsc-nU'tl tf> the vm-ions shrinc^s rf ihi: tempW: to £nJil. N’ixjlil, 
Ninil*. Ntii-ku. liy the Cnssite ksTigH from Ktirigalzu iloivn t<i KnshU'< 
tiashu (ftbf.iit B. C. to 13CK)). 'Hiis collection included all 

sorts of prtcu-iis material; agate, bpisda^uTt, magnetic, feldspar, 
ivory, turquoise, n tab chile, imieihyst, gipld and porphyry', as well as 
other Hiaierials tioi yet worked. They were preserA’CLl in a wooden 
box just outside the temple wall. They may has'C been rescued 
from the ruins of tlie temple at a later peris :d, probably in the Parthian 
lime, Vnit they were once imdi>iibttelly part of the saererl treasury, 
(hjr present tablet is just a deed of recortl of such a collection* 

ORicial letters to and from tin- Cassile kings are full of details 
concerning gold and stone jewels. They were sent and received as 
gift and dowry at a time when political relaiicm.s between Egypt. 
Babylon and neighbcptiring countries were strengthened by mar¬ 
riage ties- 

Bumaburiash, king of Babylon, Ccmtpbins to .Amenophis IV 
of Egypt: “From the time when thy father and my father estab- 
lishetl friendship they sent rich gifts to ciich other, now my brother 
has sent unto me as a gift two manehs of gold* I w-oiild that thou 
shouldst send me as much gold as thy father sent , .or half as much. 
UTiy only two mrmehs? Now the work in the temple is great. I 
have undertaken it with vigour and 1 shall perform it thoroughly. 
Therefore send me much gold ., As a gift untt> thee I send three 
manehs cii Inpis-IajiuU,* —So Egypt exported gold and received 
lapisdaxuh. The mother of Amenophis IV, Queen Thuaa, wtOT 
lovely earrings of bpis-laxidi and gold. 

Later Bumaburiash complains anew, that twenty manchs of 
gold sent were not full weight when put in the furnace. Among the 
gifts he sent to ,i daughter *if Amenitpbis IV' who Tnarriwi a prince 
of Kardtiniash, ihtTe wi'rc thrones of precious "wood and gedd, couches 
in woo<J, gold and ivory. 

lushratlii, a king of Mitani in Northern Mesrxpotamia, asks 
the king ipf Egypt for a brge quantity of gold, Indh paymienl for 
past expenses and gift in return for his daughUT "whom Anienophis 
1\^ hael married. Him.scif sends to his i>wri sister Gilukhipa, tvife 
of the same Amenophis; "gold bracelets, earrings, toilet Imwl ami 
a measure of choicest uil." 

Akisai, Lilt governor of Katna wants from Egy'ptgold tc> embellish 
the image of the suii'gofl, 

The srtrne texts mention all sorts of ncckUitvs in gold and prtx-ioiis 
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for men, Wfunen anil even horses- Not only gold chains or 
ihomy links, but necklaces of [aijis-laKiiU and gold: gold, lapis ;ind 
some other stone. <Jne iiwklace has 70 f>cads, half ot them lapiS' 
liiKuli, with a poinlant in a gold mounting: another one 20 and 
ly larads lapis and gokl autl a pendant. A horse necklace has 8H 
sitjues in gold Tnumiting, 44 heads of gold and a pcnilimt. 

Breastplates were bcaiitifnl works of gold, silver and ivon', 

Seal cylinders motintdl in gold caps are a characterisiic feature 
of the Cassite tinu*s. Most of the seal impressions on day tablets 
shtiw traces of a decorative bonier cut on the gold of the metal caps, 
Ktifltirani, supiTintentlcnt of a st*ire lious« near Bi-ndri, writes 
to king ICadasIiman 'rurgu alx)ut those '‘st(,jne eyes which the 
jewelers of the it-mple were ptdishing. 

In the store room of the temple, the safe h>r keeping treasures, 
sacnfieial gifts and ilocumcnts were discovered by Haynes in the 
S. E- wall of the hirtificd enclosure, ft was a cellar 36 feet by 11 M 
and B!i deep* with a leilge all round the walls. It dales from 
King Ur Engur. alwut R. C. 23{)0. and ewers a smaller and earlier 
cellar 1 feet Ix'low. The store room of the temple of Sippar is 
freqiientiv tncmioncil in inscriptions. And the ,s;icred mtigazinc 
of the earliest nilors of l.agash were both graniiry and safe lor 
vahiable prfjpcrly and (ifTcrings. 

Wc cannot cxjx'ct to find any more valuable priipeny in those 
treasure-houses. 'S'hey were the very liret tilings the enemy would 
IiKik i<ir in case id invasion. King A.ssnrVjcinipal, when he ihurijughly 


destrr^yt'il Susa, boasts that he opcncil the sacred treasuries of gold 
and silver of their gotl Shushinak. In Nippur and Lagnsh the mativ 
objects of art gaihere^l in the snrrovmdings of those cellars, bear 
wntnyss ti* the pr<jctss of savage dcstrucliiin, Babylonian monu- 
mi’nts such as t he c*x1p of Hammni'abi, unti the stele of Nitmm-Sin were 
carrietl away ns spoil into Elam* King Kurignljfii brought back 
from Susa and prescmixl again to Ninlil in Nippur a littk' blia'k of 
lapis-hiKuli, dedicatetl to Ninni for the life of Dungi of I'r aOO 
yi'nrs earlier and stolen later liy the Itlumites. 

Should we tr>" to retilize Ihe historical background of our tablet. 
\vc must bear in mind the following facts, Nij^pur was ntined by uji 
Elatniu- invasion at ihe time ot King Kasiiiiashu, alwiut B, C. 1250. 
He is ihe last king mcntiiincii in that ctdlection oi votive objects 
ljri‘s<!rvcd near the ternpk: down to the time oi the Parthian kings. 
No (.'ussitc tablet,s have lieiTi found in Nippur which antedate Buma- 
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tiuriash, ^bout B. C. 1580, He is the btist known correspondcnt oi 
the Egj'ptiati kings, so anxious to secure gold for the temple work, 
and exchange gifts and jewels. Now the Cassite kings brought a 
foreign rule in Babylonia, but got only by degrees the control of the 
whole land. We know that: "King Kurignizii having conquered 
the countrj" of the sea, added Babylon anrl Borsippa unto his 
country." A sure proof that he did not nde tht-ni before. Tins 
king did build in Nippur, probably his residence at the time, a 
palace or fortress, named after him: Dur-Kurigalzu. It w'as con¬ 
nected with old Nippur—the temple complex—by a stone dam or 
canal, which passed likewise by Ardi-Belit, in which the jewels 
were stored from the two other places. Kurigalzu and his son Buma* 
buriash were strong kings, allies and relatives of the kings of Eg^-pt. 
But soon after them the growing power of Assyria brought trouble 
in the land. King Assuruballit following up that current matri¬ 
monial policy, gave his daughter as a w-ife unto the son and heir of 
Bumaburiash. The Cassite resented the intrusion, revolted and killed 
the prince, which fact brought the .Assyrian armies down in Baijy* 
Ionia with the secret aim to extend Assyrian protectorate over this 
country. 

The correctness of this view is confirmed by an Assyrian docu* 
ment of king Adad Nirari, great grandson of Assiiruballit anti likely 
contemporary of Nazimaruttash under n’Kose reign our tablet was 
compiled. The king of Assyria claiins for himself and his father 
the title of priest of Enlil. And we know the political meaning and 
profits attached to the title. His grandfatlier not having extended 
his rule so far south is aimply priest of Ashur, fighting the rebellious 
Cassites. The great grandfather Assiirul)allit has a vague title of 
priest of the gods. (Up until today the rule prevails of CfilHng the 
name of the legitimate king in public prayers.)■ 

The extreme southern limit of that fight lor greater Assyria is 
given by .Adad-Nirari as: '‘from IttMi and Rtjfiniiur And the 
king claims that he was the restorer of the mined towns of the 
Cassites. \\e know t(x> that the temple tower in N’ippiir under* 
went a thorough repairing under King Kadashman—I'urgu, the 
successor of Nazimaruttash. Curiously enough Lubiii — tlie name of a 
lowm. or proper name- is metuionetl in this tablet along with jewels 
removed from or out of it. 

Whatever was tlie impf>rt of the Assiriun drive in the South, 
.storing new jewels or making sure of the old ones in safe Ardi-B6lil, 
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was ;i good precaution in troubled ilmt; of King Narunaruttash^ 
Moreover, it affords us the pleasure of reviewing this coUection of fine 
jewelry. 

Translation* of the Tent. 

Gold wort from Nippur and Dur*Kurigalzu, [broughtl into the 
town Ardi-Bfilit in the month of Shabai, the Sth year of [King] 
N azimaruttash. 

1 cEt^et of gold with a cover of lapiS’lazult and a bottom of... .stone. 

2 caskets of gold coating, 

I box of gold with vultures (?) and eagles in. .stone (inlaid). 

1 box of gold the cover of which has 5 eyes of agate inlaid, 

5 boxes of gold coating, !4K shekels' in weight, 

7 necklaces in form of chain of gold, J1 shekels in weight, 

2 necklaces in form of thorns of gold, 14 shekels in weight. 

1 necklace in form of thorns, with a pendant,., 

2 bracelets of gold with fruits f?) . 

_X.of gold coating... 3 shekels in weight, 

2 anklets of gold.., 

2 seal-cylindeis of chalcedony (?),,, 

2 seal-cylinders of lapis-laauli, with gold mounting, 

1 seal cylinder of agate with gold mounting, 

5 necklaces of large chalcedony stones, 

7 eyes of chalcedony stone together with a dainty coat of mail in a 

gold mounting, 

6 eyes of small chalcetlony stones, no mounting, 

4 eyes of agate with gold mounting, 

11 cut (hill (JT ring ?) agate stones together with 6 arms.,, 

2 breastplates of lapis-lazuli, 

2 breastplates of agate, 

8 earrings of compact gold, 

8 earrings of lapis-lazuli, 

1 tablet mould of chalcedony, no mounting, 

I toi^e of russet gold. 

Total (treasure) fTwn Nippur. 

1 casket of russet gold, yi maneh in weight 

2 boxes of russet gold together MTth one,.. from Lubtitf 15 shekels 

in weight, 

»Ttie vake gl the tfolden shckul it ahruji $9UDs it» writ-hi equut* 9 »!wu i e-J gm. Tray, 
menrh rquuh ihckuli. 
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3 tjoxes of pale IJ shekels in weight. 

^ necktaccsi in torm of chain of msset gold. shekels in lyeighl, 

2 necklaces in form of chain of russet gold, 10 shekels in weight. 
2l)incoleis of russet giild* with a fadng in shape of a bull, Hi 
shekels in weight. 

1 ankl et of msset gold, 2 shekds in weight, 

'I'otal (treasure) from Diir-'Kiitigaliu, from the liai^da of Sliabar,, 
5 boxes of Tusset g»>ld ct>ating... 

1 bracelet of russet gold cf>aiiiiB.. ♦ 

1 anklel of russet gold coating. ., 

11 necklaces of chalcedony, agate, 5. .stones,. 

(Total treasure) from il Ninib*rizu. 

( ,.X.. ) gold etjating.., 

Month of Shabiit. the 25Lh ^lay, 
tif the .'ith year, 
of King Na^imanittash. 


ANCIENT PERUVIAN TEXTILES 

C ONSIDERING the enormous wealth of decorative material to 
be found in prehistoric Peruvian art it is strange more frc’ 
Qucnt use has not been made of this interesting and original 
t^pe of design by the artist, designer and manufacturer. 

In the possession of the I'niversity Museum are collections of 
ancient textiles from the Pachacjunac cemeteries, and elsewhere in 
Peru which for richness of color, beauty of design and technical 
skill are equal to any of the oriental fabrics, and quite out distance 
our own modem productions. 

We know the Peruvian riviliaation had attained a very high 
artistic dev'elopment before the Incas inhabited the countr\‘. There¬ 
fore in all probability some of our earliest specimens mav have been 
products of the socalled Megalithic people. 

They were all found in prehistoric graves, many still around the 
mummies, and the fact that the cemeteries were on the edge of the 
desert, where rain is practically unknown, accounts for their marvel¬ 
ous preservation. 

The most realistic art in ancient Peru, one student of textiles 
attributes to an older culture called the Chimu, and the Incas at the 
lime of the conquest were still producing very beautiful fabrics, 
showing they had not lost the traditions of the earlier civilisation. 
The Peruvian wras unusually skilled in m.tnipulaling his simple 
hand loom where the weaver prfjduces the design as the material 
grows, much in the same manner as the weaving of oriental rugs. 
In addition to fine cotton and wool doth wc have brocarle, embroidcrv* 
the socalled 'double iveaving*' and tapestrj'. In tapestry Peru 
reached its highest development, placing* this kind of texture 
m a class by itself—making the C-otjelin and even the Chinese 
a ' tapestrj appear coarse and heavy in ctimpariHon, Some of the 
finest pieces contain nearly three hundred weft yams to the inch 
ant cli^vemciis m aclaptinf^ mosi intricate design and ov^t- 

coming the technical ilifficulties of the loom is .siimething that has 
never been ttccomplishcd by any other people—excepting perhaps the 
makers the Coptic fabrics from Egypt, dating from the first 
centunes of the Christian era. In many ways the likeness is indeed 
remarkable between these two ancient land.s, half a world apart. 
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Like most historic peoples the Peruvians made use of the objects 
which were familiar to them in their daily life, hirst we have the 
realistic forms. Then little by little through repetition and elimina¬ 
tion we get a cxjnventionalized or geometric figure which is far 
removed from its original source of inspiration. Fig. 77 is a good 
illustration of this, beside being a very clever piece of inverted 
design reijrcsenting the tentacle of the cuttle fish. \Ve find the same 
motive in other forms in embroider^' ^nd on pottcr^% 




Notwathslajiding the enormous variety of design in these Quairit 
animal, human and geometric forms there are in reality only four 
or five subject.^ used, the man, the fish, bird and puma or cat, 
the same recurring singly or joined in every conceivable combination, 
'i'he PeruvrianB of the coast region worsliiped the sea. and the 






Rtiinlrrinitii of i\w Fi^ih, 
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fish U'inji a iKiiural cmhiem uf tht* st-a, we fiml ji wUh mt^re Ire^ 
qiitiici'' ihao anv other motive in alJ their luts. 

In the center of I'jj;. 78 wc have a ver)' realisiic skate, surrouiiilwl 
hy mueh convcniionolhieiJ Utile fishes anti fish heuiis, 

The character of the materia! is of fir^t importance and inLuence-i 
the dedgn, As the tlifiicuKies of the lotim hml to In; con.-adereth the 
tendency for curves hi taxome rectar<g:ular is very marktd. 

Fig. 79 is still another rendering of the fish head in an exquisite 
picxe of lace, a form of art which is left to us hv these remark^ 
able people. 

1'he iiiierlockeil Iiird in Plate 1 is fr^im one nf the most lieau- 
tiful tapestry- belts in the colkxtion. The colors are of deep rich 
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Cfmes, the «mie on l-KTith sides; the ends of the yam have liectt cu 

orT <ind carcmlly tucked in si> that ii is impossible to tell the fac 
h irnt the reverse. 

1 r . ti'"- iieerl much description as i 

las rviT |.>st its klmtity. \V<- tirid it linked with the c« 

iiDti rish in many forms, hut it « aiw„ys r™.Biimhlo. The esiimijl 

. lovvo ^ HI ^ ift iijineti with the punia head, making a 

rlonga w| des,^ to dwiraic a natrow ribl^on. ft is repeatefl th 
cmire l^dh jif the material, fn the example shown in Vig. 75 1) 

frriir«ildri”tK-^ a square, niu. i K.rrler of a It .in cl. it 1 

! i i J H I was taken made up fif such stjuart..., each bin! o 

si t erent Oilo^ making u n mrist (-(Tective whole* See niaty Plate 111 
B. /. IS inUmsttnB os show'iilB thu inllucncc of haskt'tr 
tostifos, L. ;m.i E nrt- ..f ,loriv«t llm ,nm.n. ' 
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The greatest care atitt skill was perhaijs expeiitled the 

human figure ns a moii%e, and upon tlie mythological character. 
'Ilte designs in these are loo ornate to be described mimtiely and 
must be seen in order that the wonderful variety of color and 
sv'tnbolism they portray may l>e appreciated. 

As the imctcitl Peruvians have left us no literature it is through 
the wealth of their decorative arts that wc rcaliie the high degree 
of their civilisation, And all this is purely Ainericajii showing no 
trace of outside influence. We can with prtifit go to these older 
Americans for ou.r suggestions and inspiration , 

E. E. B. 
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THE MUSEUM: [TS RELATION TO MODERN 

DESIGN 

T he mission of any great museuni includes among many activi¬ 
ties two that are related to my present purpose. First to 
adetjuately and fittingly house the treasures in its keeping and 
second to give out in every' possible way, the message that ntay 
exist in any of its pt^ssessions whatever their nature or kind. 'Ihe 
University Museum recogni^ both of these principles and is pre¬ 
pared to do its duty in the second part as woU as in the first. If its 
present policy’ is carried out it should become distinguished in its 
seiwice to the community at large, to the students who come to study 
within its w*alls and to the specialist who may need the specific help 
of curator or docent. 

It is of the second mentioned unit in this group, the student, 
that 1 wish to speak. He is. perhaps the most vital factor in the 
giving out of the message content of the museum, for he is the 
future artist, architect or designer as the case may be. As sudi. he 
becomes, through the me<lium of his own creation, a most potent 
dissemirmtor of the wetdth of information the museum holds. In 
his work he transmits the impressions of his museum contacts 
and the knowledge he has gained therefrom. This work in due time 
passes into the hands of the manufaeturer, who in his turn repro¬ 
duces the design in the form of his particular protTuct and this rug, 
textile or ceramic, ivhatever it may be, eventuallv reaches the 
buying public. Thus in this practical result we have a concrete 
example of museum influence, which reaches a Lirge and conse- 
pucntial audiencen The reaponsiliility is however great at any 
Stage of the w’ay in this distTilmtirm of worthwhile design, first 
that of the museum itj the designer, then of the designer to the 
manufacturer and finally of the kater to the public at large. In 
the last amdysis ihe manufacturer becomes the arbiter and it is 
distinctly his mission to chiw.se wisely and w-iih constructive judg- 
ment as to the tlesigns lu; is to give out w the world, cmlxKlicd in 
his product. Let it lie said that this is precisely w’hat nur great 
manufacturers are floing. with the result that in mttny lines of 
texti e manufacture the mfidem product. ci:iuals the finest ])roduced 
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in any age and In stinie instances is said tt* exceed all previous effort. 
This is iiiit. a re Ilex of this wistiom on the part of the manufacturens 
to send their skilled tlysigncrs and technicians to the museunts to 
study the fi nest work of all ages in their particular line, 'litis designer 
is oiir stiKlent in advanced guise, who is already familiar with the 
treasures the museum offers for his study and who has found out 
that his own imagination and technical Icnowledge take fire more 
rapidly when Idndlcd by nuuieum opportunities. The European 
designers knowing perhaps more certainly than we. that all art is 
related with that which has preceded it, have never hesitated to 
make full use of their great museum collections. Each age and 
time ha-«s laid its particular stone upon the foundation we know as 
t«auty and each stone has had its value in the structure! absurd 
it is to try to sweep aside this slow*builded creation, to dismiss from 
consideration this binding together of all artistic endeavor, to return 
to a simple condition where civilization has not entered and left its 
mark, and yet ilrere have been many recent attempts to do so. 
These are respraisible for the ^*bad" art fif such a term is not a con¬ 
tradiction in itself) which from time to time has descended upon us. 
Such departures wdll not be made when such a cultural campaign 
as is now being ivaged b)’ museum, designer and manufacturer, 
reaches the full climax of its capacity. No one really yeanis to live 
in the midst of monstrosities, bxit maii)’^ will mvoluniarily do ^ if 
they are not properly guklexl in the matter of selection, and this is 
ciutomalically controlled if the manufacturer presents a really fine 
ilToup of textiles, furniture or ceramics to choose from, so that no 
really bad choice is possible. Co-operation at every stage of the 
pnxjoss must incsitably bring alx)ut this dcsiretl result. 

A particular instance may be cited in a group of^young^ l>irls, 
all students of the l*hiladelphio School of Design for \\ omen in the 
class of Costume Design and Illustration, and their unitjue work done 
•’ll the University Museum last year. This group will be interesting 
because the nature of their work nuty seem entirely removed from 
the museum. These students eame m the Museum with a definite 
problem; their instructor had tokl them to design a gown, the 
inspiration for criltir and Une for the garment to^be obtciined from 
something in the Museum s varie<i collections. They were told to 
expit jrc the place and with its customary' interest, the Alu^um 
placeil eveiy resource at hand. Though this was the first experience 
of Lhe class, but one often repeatetl, the results in many instances 
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were charming and their in^ipiration in scveraJ cases was drawn from 
sources supposetJly reciuiring sophisticated appreciation. It is highly 
gratifying to a teacher when a ftret-ycar student produces as cred- 
ttable a design as that of Miss Bux i Plate X), who tound m the 
Chinese stone statue of a BcMhisattva. lines that were adnurnbly 
suiteti lo the design of a tea-gcnvn and who adaptetl the same for her 
design, using as a color sdiemc the color notes found in a partic- 
nlarfy lovely bit of Roman glass. Miss Binder found a similar source 
. >i inspiration as will be seen in the repreduetion of her design. shi.>wn 
in Plate XI. At later visits, Greek vases funiislied ideas both in line 
and color for smocks and umics. and Chinese porcelains and enamels 
gave rich suggestion for color scheme and ornament for manj a gown. 

\ greitt stiurce of delight and a veritable mine of suggestions was 
found in the group of Peruvian textiles in which the Museum is 
particularly ricli. A design by Miss Ashton (Plate XIII i, is here 
reprorluced* to show what an agreeable use is made of color and 
applied design as deriveil fitun one of the Coptic textiles. Tlie 
Coptic te.xtiies pro veil to be a statree of pleasure lo many of 
the girls who wta-e interested in creating designs that involved 
ilie use of einbrciidtjry. A f^tshionEiblc filet crochet JswciitGr 
derived from the pattern and weave of one Peruvian textile tuid 
lire Mustjuin. and all muaeunis. became a new tiring to many 
of the girls, liecause of this simple investigation which showed how 
the arts and crafts of yesterday might he linked with the dress 
i rid liccupations of tO'day. 

Xt would have been perfectly possible to take this class a.iid put 
them clown in front of a group c^f costumes with instrucliuns to 
denve their designs therefrom; this is a stereotyped method and 
entirely valuaVilc at certain stages of the simlcnt s development, 
hut working in the more synthetic way the student contracts the 
habit of going about the museum mth eyes and mind ot>en to all 
imlumces instead of having a disiinci bias towards an interest in 
out particular thing. ITie resulting training is of course of WTder 
art value and wlucation than it could possibly be otherwise. It may 
be interesting to niitc in passing that sr.me of this same grrjup of 
girLs arc todav designing f<ir leading tailors and modistes, for 
leaders of secietv whose gowns are particularly noteworthy; others 
arc illustrating mexiem costume for the daily press and magaames 

and aU are doing highly creditable work. ^ 

The betttT knowm cUiss of .lesigner. the designers of silks, wall 
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paper, ntgs. lexlik's for decorative purijoscs such os cretonnes, 
hrcicados, chintzes, tace curtains, ai such ulilitarian poxhicts as lino¬ 
leum unci (jil doth, is much more in the public eye because hts result 
is ever with us in its many Kttises. To him the museum offers a very 
fertile field as almost eveiy piece of lestile or ceramic offers a sug¬ 
gestion. Accompanying this itrtide are the photographs of sug- 
gestii>ns for designs for printed foulards, which were derived from 
some ot the blue and white Chinese porcelains and a .Ming specinten. 
all possessaons of the Museum. It will be noted that the design is 
not copied precisely as seen upon the porcelain but adapted so as 
Lfj better suit its use upon the surface of silk, as a piece of feminine 
apparel. The taste of the designer and his [xjwer of selection must 
always come into play in such adaptations, for he must preserve the 
distinctive character of tlie motif and at the same time make it 
appropriate for the new use. Often he changes the size of a motif, 
reduces a color t'alue and exercises his -artistic censorship generally. 
Tntelligeni selection of this sort produces a result which successfully 
refutes the theoiy that designs for textiles should alwa^^ be derived 
from textiles, that those for ceramics should have their origin in kind 
and so on. One of the designs reproduced herewith i Plato XVIh 
includes a suggestion for a glaacd chintz or a drapery^ silk for rather 
delicate use. This is almost a literal translation of the ornament upon 
a Rhodian plate. In the original the colors, red, blue and green, 
were very strong and rich while in the design for the chintz they 
appear verj* much attenuated and the niotif itself appears reduced 
in size to better suit the new purpose of the design. This same 
Rhodian ware offers to manufacturers of household china, a stimu¬ 
lating color scheme for use in breakfast sets and the floml motifs 
of the same, especially the Rhodian lily, lend an air of grace that is 
veiv' pleasing. Other potteries, Sultanabad, Rakka and Rhages 
ware offer the most beautiful ideas for color as well as ornament 
which would be applicable in a hundred ways to textiles and ceramics. 
There is a Chinese lacquer screen which has become a veritable Mecca 
for students :md dcsignois because of its seemingly inexhaustibte 
fund of suggestion. It is also very interesting to think that the 
rich c*>Ior of a bond of porcupine quill embroiderj^ may one day appear 
in the design of a silken ribbon quite as lx;aiitiful in pattern and 
color as an oriemal fabric, but wholly indigenous to the continent 
of North America. The designs of the North American Indian, in 
his various locations iuid varied craft, are studied by the student of 
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design for their alratraci quidity, and tile simplioity and lajanty of 
the shape and designs of the Conetx. pottery of Sfmtit America also 
furnish much inspiration. The list could go on irulefinitdy wdih h 
thousand varialtons, for the A] ttseum has ittany treasureis. each giving 
out a special messagej It is the desire of the hluseuni that tJiese 
messages shall reach their special sphere of influence. No timid student 
need hesitate to ask for inform at Urn or help for there is at his .service 
a docent whose message it is to explain away his perjdexitiesand to set 
before him the resources of the hluseum's collections, The 
Museum is In no way more truly at the serA'ioe of the public than 
in this constructive wcjrk of guiding and aiding the siudeni, designer, 
or craftsman who comes to the Museum for hdp. He most certainly 
finds that which he seeks and as a ctjosequence, in his work endows 
us with a translation of the beauty that once Vp-as Egypt's, let us say. 
and giv^ us in terms strictly modem and his own. our place in the 
great history of art production. He thereby makes our mfxiem 
design a link between that of the ages which are passed and the 
future which is to come. 


L. H. 
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NOTES 


Mr. Eldridge R. Johnson and ilr. Edward B. Robinette have 
been e1e<rted to the Board of Managers of the Museum, 

Dr. I-eon Legrain has been elected Curator of the Babylonian 
Section. Dr, U-grain is the author of several books and e^ya 
on Babylonian subjects and of works published under the auspices 
of the ^le des Hautes Etudes containing results of his studies 
in this field of research. He was appointed professor in the Cntholic 
University of Paris, and during the war he served with the rank of 
lieutenant as interpreter for the British Expeditionary Forces in 
France. 

Gifts. 

Mrs. M, T, Johnson, four ethnological specimens from the 
Philippine Islands. 

Miss Frances Comly, a palm leaf book from Southern India. 

Miss Selina B. Mcllhenny. in memory of her brother, Mr. 
James Mcllhenny, a collection of Indian baskets and pottery, 

Mr, Jos. Lapsley Wilson, a group of five Polyneaan clubs. 

Mr. Charles Grafiy, a suit of Japanese armour. 

Mrs. Franklin Adams, an antique gold omument from Colombia. 

Mrs. .A.. B, Weimer, a North American ethnological collection. 

Dr. John Marshall, Indian bow and arrow^s. 

Mrs. Fannie Cay wood, in memory of her son. Mr. EUer>' S. 
Ca^Tvood, an ethnological collection from Africa. 

Mr. A. J. County, six American bank notes of 1827, 1S56, 1859, 
1862, 1841 and 1864- 

Mr. Eldridge R. Johnson, a XT 11 Century Koran, 

Dr, M. B. Kirkpatrick, a collection of costumes from Northern 
Burma, 

Purchases. 

An antique g«l<i collection from Stnith j\inerica acquired in 
Paris during the summer of 1919. 

Another collection of South American Indian gold recently 
tmeavated in a mound in Central Colombia, 
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An American Indian w'anipum treaty belt, 

A Bali Islantl sword. 

Three Persian tile wall panels. 

An Arabic itiosiiic pavement with fountain. 

Arabic cai^-ed and inlaid portal with marble wall border. 
An Arabic Koran. 


On Sunday afternoons during March illustrated lectures were 
pro\i t in the Museum Auditorium, 'rhese lectures were intended 
tjo be a further development of the educational work of the .Museum. 
They were designed to keep the public in touch wHih what the Museum 
IS doing in vanous fields of exploration and to show the relationship 
between the activities of the MuHeiun and the broadest inieroreta* 
tmns ni hi^on,'. of art and of science. The first of those Sunday 
afternoon lecturer was given on March 7th by tlic Director who 
spoke on Egypt in anrient and modern times. 


nn Children of the City were resumed 

on March 17th and were continued until May 21st. 

whir'Ki”^^ exhibition has been installed in the soutlieast room 

^ u I Ethnology. In this ro.nn 

Mr Hall has at^gc^l selected groups of objects from the collections 

f particular purpost- of this exhibilian Ls to shrnv 
psnefi-iiTv^ t ^ occupying these several regions, 

metalwork " sculpture, weaving, wood carving and 


of V .Ll afte^oon, the 26 th of April, the President and Board 

following -•^ff’erican Cote] Treasure. On the 

following day the collection wax opened to the public. 

I eader^of^thr^ckf Curator of the Egv^plian Section and 

Leader of the Eckley B. Coxt,-, Jr. ExpefHiion to Eevpt rctumod 

:1 f^^L'vpTS i^'ZT 

andri i im steamer ihreci front Alex- 

,,t 0™l.>rL-1, ai.iii'lJIiphil'" c.,Eivnlcd 
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'rhefoilow'ing (arsons have been elected memibersof the Museum. 

Ufe Members; Percival E. F^jerderer, Mr. Gideon Boericke, 

Fellowship Members: Mrs. WiUiam J. Eavensoo, Mr, Charles 
K, Hflddon. 

Annual Members; Miss Katherine Hutchinson, Mr, Howell 
Lloyd, Mr. Thomas K. Ober, Jr„ Mrs. William A. Dick, Mr, 
Edward H. Bonsull, Mr, Robert M. Coyle, Mr. Charles E. Hires, 
Willkim Penn Charter School, 

In order that The University Museum may give apprf>prLate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for tlie develop¬ 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, -the Board 
of Managers have adopted a modification in the claves of mem¬ 
bership, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggrt'guie sums of S2o,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or pro¬ 
perty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be 
properly displayed in the Museum. The revised classes of member¬ 
ship will be f<jund on page 2 of the cover. 


Board of Managers 

CUAJaCS C. HAflHfSON^ LL.tt, 


LOUIS C, liAD|:iPA 


JOHN CJUDWALAOUV LLJJ. 

JOHN WANAMAHCR, LL.O. 


%^n\MTr 

JANE M. MCHUGH 


Tr«tuur«t 

F.eONt.lES MOPIOAH 
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JOHN CAbWALAOEH, it,0, 

CHANLCS C. HAHflISON, L1-.D. 


LI^O 

CHAJUS L. GONIE, Jr^ 
LOUIS C. MADEIRA 


GfiCtAd 

PRANK BATTLES 
T^ BHOOM BELFICLD 
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S. W. COLTON. Jp. 

JACO« ^ DIESTON 
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JOHN H, MASON 
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JONH WAN AM AKER, LLD. 


The Museum Staff 

Dlrotlor 

CEORflC AY Ron COROOH, SfcD., fAM. 

AiAltlinl Trsis4ir«r 

JANE M. HiHUGM 

Amoricin Soctidn 

WILLIAM CUITTIG FARABEE. Cur-t^ 

Epyptinn Soctfdo 

CLARCNCK EtAHLEY FISHER. CumU^ 
***^^^^ t^NBORNg MJKhp AMfitofif Cuntw 

Wloditimnoiii Section 

iTEFHEN BLECKER LWCC, 1^0. Amfn^nM 

Bobytonisn SoEllon 

LEON LEORAIN. Cvmaw 
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HENRY USHEIt HALL, AiiiHmnt Curmt^ 


Uhririsn 

ANNE FAOtL 
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D r, LEr>X LEGRAIN, Curator of the Babylonian Section of 
the rniversity MusetTm, while ossemljling the more intportant 
of the uiipnfflight'll and tinidcntifietl historical documents 
among the many thousand tal)Iets excavated at Kippur, has brought 
to light two remarkable documents. 

The first of these Is a complete document with one of the earliest 
portniits in existence. Tlte other is a chronological list of kings. 
In the case of the first a great deal of interest attaches to the fact 
that the portrait upon it can l>e identified by means of the inscrip¬ 
tion and it derives additional interest fiom the fact that the piece of 
clay upon which this portrait is impre^wt was used for sealing a 
package and upon it is written the name of the coasignee, a man vdtJt 
the title tif httaker. The age of this interesting document is about 
one hundred years Tsefore the time of Abraham, and the King whose 
[Xirtnait we see upon it reigned at Ur of the Chaldees, Abraham‘s City. 

Dr. Legrain is engaged in translating a number of historical 
diwumentii in the Babylonian collection with a view to forming a 
volume of texts which ivill comprise much new material for the 
reconstruction of the anciimt histof)* of Babylonia. 'Htoiigh many 
of these texts arc mc-re fragments, the way in which these fragments 
fill up gaps iinri supplement or confirm each other is often very^ 
striking. 

Dr, Williuni Ciutis Faraliee. Cumtor of the American Section, 
describes the cradles of the American Indians, together with what is 
probably the most remarkable piece of ba.skctry in existence. This 
has been called a cradle or baby carrier, but its use is absolutely 
unknown. In atldition to its uniiiue character it is one of the most 
ancient, if not alisoKilcly the ntost ancient piece of basketrj* in 
America, representing the oldest sundviug manifestation of that art 
on tins Continent. It was niade by txxiple now extinct or whose 
particular culture and method of life t)elong certainly to a period 
long before the arrival of Euroiieans, a pc<iple or culture of which 
there were no surv'i^’ing reprcstrnianves at the tune of the Discovery. 
Tins piece of ancient craftsmanfOiip. so iiiiraculously preser\'ed from 
an unknown antiquity, was first seen at the St. Louis VV orid s Fair 
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in 1004 by the Dirdeior uf the Museum, wbi> followtnl it up till IWH 
when it was bought for the University Mivseum. The two coloretl 
plates XVIII and XIX show v^er^' faithfully this remarkable object 
in its natural colours. 


Many of the photographs usetl to illustrate Br. Faralice's article 
are taken by permission from the great work on the North jVmerican 
Indian by Edward S, Curtis. Although our refiwdactions are clear 
enough and serve udiiiu*al>ly the purpf.ise we have in view, it is' 
necessar>' tt> bat'e access to the firiginal work in which the 'pJaU*s 
are made by the photognivure process on heavy Japan paper, to 
re^ze the beauty of these pictures. Curlk’ NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN is by far the most monumemal work of its kind that has 
ever been attempted It represents the entire life work of its author 
whose continued lalwurs in tlie field promise the fulfilment of his 
ambitious plan of making a complete record, photrjgraphic :md 
descriptive, of all the living trities of Indians within the United 
States. The first volume which appesiretl in 1907 with a Foreword 
by President Rwsevek set a standanl that lias been sustained in 
all of the ten volumes that have since appeared. The Librar>' (if 
the University Museum is fortunate enough to possess a copy of this 
mvaluable work througli the generosity of the late President, Mr, 
Ecktey B. Cojio, Junior, it is a work llmi one would have a right 
to expect to find in any Public Library- or Museum. 

For another set of illusinilions we aa- indebted to Mr. Rodman 
Wanamaker for permission to use photographs made by Dr. Joseph 
K. Dixfm, Director of the Rodman Wanamaker E.xpediiic.m. which 

w mimli Ut establiiih for the Incliiin a propor relation to the 
modem conditions and institutions of the coiuUry and to make the 
Indum communities in ihe W^est U'lter understcxxl in Ixnh omdal 
and unofficial quarters in the United States. Dr. Dixon’s photo- 

^phs are among the best pictures of Indian life that has been pro- 
duced by tlie camera. 

The opening «f an exliiliitirjn of American Indian biuiketrv in 
Jantuiry- will give the people of tliis City an rjpfKiriunitv of seeing 
one of the largest, mostt viirii.'d and distinctive collectioas of the art 
of tiaskctry that is to Ij® found anv-uliere. Tin's cxhii>ition will 
represent the characteristic productions of all of the tribes north of 
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Myxiw), I'he ricTrvness and variety vif dtiC'iralivf elTeci tlint tim'oids 
itself ill this exhibition will lie a revelation to nraiiy who are unaware 
of what a chamun;; and graceful artistr}’ was developed in connec¬ 
tion w4th this useful industry of liasket making, 

Mr. H. U. Hall, Assistant Curator <»!* the Section of Gcner.'il 
I!Uinolog%% continues his studies of primitive art with an article on 
the wood carvings and face carvings of the Maoris. 

It was when Captain C<xjk came ujxni New Zealand in 1779 
that Kunjpeans had their Jirst intact with the natives of titese 
southern islands and in CXH.lK’S VOYAGES we read the first 
description of that remarkable people the Maoris. Some of the 
objects obtained from them liy Captain Cook are in the Museum's 
collection together with other specimens of the sftme handiwork 
obtained by subiMxiuent navigaion,. What struck the discoverers 
and early exploral's most in the appearance of the Manris was their 
extraordinary' carv'txi faces in which sjm motriciil lines, cut flcep into 
the skin and fillctl in ^vith colouring matter, accentuated their fea¬ 
tures and added great vigour lo their natural facial expression. The 
navigatonj retairdcxl also their atUniration for tlie wcxxl carvings of 
the Maoris, of which museums today strive to possess a few examples, 
for they are antong tlie rarest art objects in the world. In C(>GK’S 
VOYAGES W'O read also of rite surprise of the visitors at the cannibal 
habits of the Maoris. 'Hic trilies made war on eacli chher as an 
economic measure. Tlie men were trainctl in the art of war and in 
the use of the Jong w<K>den sword and I he clul>. Warfare was a 
recognised institution wdiich determined to a larEC extent the rela¬ 
tions of the triVjcs with each othix. Us purpo.se was to supply meat 
and it had the fun her effect of preventing the evils of oveipopulation. 
ft had al!5i:> an element of sjXJri. for all sides to(jk equal chances 
according lo the rules of the gfune iinfl each warrior had the ssatis- 
faetion of knowing that if he fell in liattlc he would furnish provision 
for a family tjr for a w'hole irilxi. The custom w'as a not unnatural 
development of organised society' in an island like New Zealand that 
has ticilht r game animals nor domestic animals, That a vigorous 
artistic impulse, acconipanictl by active cultivation of the arts. 
shf>ulfl have asserted itself atnid Ihcst' economic conditions is nothing 
peculiar, though it is a recognized fact that the an of the Maoris is 
of an exceptitmal nature. Tribal history' W'as redtetl in publie. 
Epic poetry had token its place in the intellectlud acc<mtplisliments 

tft' 
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of tribal poets. Weaving from native fiax was in a high state of 
development. Tlrie working of Jtide was a native industry and most 
distinctive of all, wood car\'ing was elt^-att-d into an honored pro- 
fessioPL Tile artist occupied a conspicuous place among his tribes¬ 
men and it is interesting that although his profession obtained 
recognition similar to that of a cult, tribal sentiment compelled 
him to follow traditiomil themes and lo adliere to apprm'cd 
methods of treatment. It is dear that ancient song and legend, 
celebrating heroic ancestral exploits, a deep reverence for the past 
;md a pride in the prowess of ancient heroes and in the perform¬ 
ance of older days, inspired Uie artlEt in his work and assured 
him of the general applause. Mr, Hall's article thimvs a lot of 
light on the qualities of Maori art and on the impulses that lav 
back of it. It is an an that is extinct lo-day. Meantime many o'f 
tile Maoris have ailopted European dvilizatloii in its entirety and 
are among the mc^ intelligent and respected of New Zealand’s 

present population, enjoying full rights and privelegeg under the 
Dominion 

The new exhibition of the primitive arts of Africa and the South 
Pacific that will be opened at the Museum in January and which 
will contain siome of the rarest examples known, will be at once a 
tribute to the unheralded artists of those two regions who wreuight 
so masterfully for the love of their work, and a source of inspira¬ 
tion for our mod era artists and designers. 

Dr, Stephen B. Luce Assistant Curator of the Mediterranean 
Section (rails attention to a potter's wht^l. the earliest form known, 
m the Cretan collection tff the Museiun. In the Meditemmean 
S^tion may be seen this potter's wheel together n-ith manv examples 
of the pottery that was made with the aid of this form of apparatus 
m anaent Crete about 1500 before Christ. 
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RECONSTRUCTING ANCIENT HISTORY 

I 

Portrait of a King Who Reigshd 4130 Years Ago 

I BI-SINf the last king of Ur, began to reign in 2210 B. C. The 
only portrait of him is one stamped on a lump of day, taken from 
the exca^'ations at Nippur In Babylonia and preserved in the 
University Museum. 

Other examples of the discovery during the last twenty years 
of portraits of ancient kings of Babylonia are as follows, the por¬ 
trait of King Hamrnurabi t20tl0 B. C.) on his famous stda found at 
Susa; the statue of Giidea, Patcsi i;>f Lagash (2350 B. C.) and Uie 
relief of Nararo-Sin (2600 B. C.) on his stela of victorjL All of these 
portraits are in the Louvre, 

The newly found portrait of King Ibi-Sin in the collections of the 
University MuEeum is tuiique in several respects. The lump of clay 
on which it appears was evitiently used to seal a package or receptacle 
of some kind, as scaling w-ax is used today. The day is black in 
colour: on the underside are seen the imbedded marks made by the 
knotted strings by which the sealed packet was bound; on the upper 
surface, on eacli side, is the irnpresaion, verj' sharp and distinct, of a 
Babylonian ,wal cylinder. Between these two seal impressions are 
two lines of cuneiform wriung. tin the seal itself is an inscription 
from which we learn that the seal used was that of the High Priest of 
tlie god Enlil, whose n£ime was Sag-Nannar-Zu. We leam further 
that this seal was a present iu the High iMest from Ibi-Sin, King 
of Ur. 

The inscription that is written between the seal impressions 
gives the name SHULPAE. BANKER. SON OF ERINDAN. This 
may have been the address of tlie parcel, or perhaps it was Shulpae 
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tht: banker liiniiielI who the package to prevent its unauihori 2 ed 

opiming. We posisess sfjme other rccojxls of this stimc banker His 
quality 'ff agwit or bunker is of special interest. 

The fact that the seal used in closing the package was & gift 
from the king is an mi usual anti important feature, which, together 
w'ith the scene engraved on the seal, makes a unique document in 
which W'C may kM>k conlitlently for a p<Jrtrait of Ibi-Sin himself, the 
deified king of Ur, the last of his dynasty. On the seal cylinders of 
the Ur school, the special feature is a seateil personage wearing a 
tur}>an. The identity or quality of this persotuige has remained a 
matter of doubt. Whether it was the moon gcxl Sin or a deified king 
was not clear. In the new example the que.<ition appears to solve itself 

A seal cylinder cut by order of The king as a gift for his servant, 
the priest of Enlil(ARAD-DA-NTlR, IN-NA-KA),isa favour unheard 
of before the da)-^ of the King Ibi-Sin. All other royal cylinders 
bear witness u< the loyalty of tlie high officers, servants of the Kii^, 
with the simple words: ARAD-ZU, 'Hhj* servant." W'hether this 
special record of the royal gift means a strengthening of the king's 
authority is doubtful. Ibi-Sin's name purtcndetl evil. Under his 
reign the scepter passed from Ur to I sin. Was this a last attempt 
to rcmiiui intlepondent patewis or necroys of their submission to the 
central power? We know that the high Intendant in Lagash, ARAD- 
NANNAR, received a seal with the same mention rARjVD-DA'NI- 
IR, IN-NA-BA). This AR.AD-NANNAR wiis not a new name. 
Under the preceding king of Ur, G1 MIL-SIN, he occupied the same 
high pi>siU(»n in Lagash. The name of his father was UR-SHULPAE, 
rt name identical with that of our actual banker. Gotdd it l>e the 
same man? 'I'he name is the same but tiic title is difierent. for in 
this instance he is not described as a banker, hut sts a high officer 
(SUKKAL-MAli) like his Anul-Nauaar, Whether or not he 
could be acting at times in tins ciipacily and at other times as a 
banker remains to be proved. In any case w'c find that in the sixth 
year of King GimibSin. Ur-Shulpiie, the banker (daingaru is tlie 
w'onl for banktr) was acting as trustee for the custodians of the 
temple of the deifiwl king of Ur. Temples of the kings Diuigi. Bur- 
Sin and Gimil-Sin were discovered Iwth at Lagash and at Nippur. 
The close relationsUip Ix'twcen the central power of the king and his 
representatives in neighhtJuring towns was exenifilifietl by ilie use of 
seals with the name and full title of the king together with the name 
and nink of hLs local ofilciaJ. 



estlinp with seal inipH*»ian, atbrged 2} times. 
Pick «J. 
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An examination of the seal impression in the Museum, the 
subject of this arltclc, will show that the scene icpresontcd conveys 
the same idea as the inscription which rectjrds the gilt. Lndouhtedly 
it represtmts the king Ibi-Sin in the act of making a gift to the High 
Priest of Enlil- Among the pnuhiclion-s of the Ur school of engravers 
this seal is one of the simplest of a class representing the introduction 
of a person to a seated king or deity, or a scene of adoration. Some 
of the details however set it apart from all other known examples. 
Among these details is the aljsence of the nstial beard from the seated 
figure of the king. 'Phe seal is a masterjjiece of the engraver's art. 
Only the best lapidary in the Royal City could cut a seal of such 
refinement and periectiou. Ihe whole design, including the minute 
inscription, had to be cut in a hard material like onj'x, agate or lapis 
la^ilt, used fornmking seals in ancient Babylonia, Tlte illustration 
on page 000, showing one side of the lump of clay, is two and a quarter 
times larger than the original, so that the seal is magnified to that 
extent* 

The engraving shows a scene in the classical style of Ur. Two 
personages are represented; the scr^'ant or official standing in front 
of the seated and deified king and looking him straight in the eyes. 
The king, or god. for such in fact he is, holds up gracefully a small 
twohandled cup or vase. Tlicre is a smile lurking on both faces. 
The meaning is dear, for, up bi Ihe present day in the East, to look 
at somebody is a favour, to avert the face is a mark of disgrace. 
In the picture the sen-ant stands with clas|ic(l hands before his sciited 
master. The little filled with precious ointment may be sym¬ 
bolic of the offering received or of the favtsur granTed by the god. 

t)n other examples, where similar scenes are reim;sente<b there 
is an uuermediarj' protecting deity who leads the worshtjjpor by the 
luind, each lifting his free hand as a sign of adoration. Sometimes 
there may t)c a nutlc ,'iticndani or two anti stars, crescent nK.Km or 
other symUds. In amtrast to these more elaborate scenes the 
present engraving attains nearly a Circt'k simplicity. 

Such scenes of adoration existed before the time of the kings of 
Ur and survivctl tliem. The simple fringed garmtmt of the sm^ant, 
the high flouncecl mantle of the gwl belong to a long Sumerian 
iradilion. The last rich frillerl mahlle. woven to imitate iJic locks 
of a sheep's lleece and identified with the Clreek mantle by 

L. Heuiiey, was resem-d tu gods tmd kiitgs rvorshipiK:d as gods at 
that tinte. 
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The Tfivv seal covcreii with three nws of ihe fringipil WT>oIen 
clotJt is it chiiracleristic feaiiirc of all cylinilt:i-s cui in Ur and of those 
that followed the L*r schtnih In coniiecii<»n with the t«rl>an, the 
new headdress of the grills, it forms n landmark in (.he field of Bahy- 
lonhin an ami history. In the iia\*s of the old and dowm to the last 
Chaldaean empire, a high conical headdress adtimcd with st^veral 
pairs of homs. was the prtjper dress and crown of the gods. \^er>’ 
archaic cylinder improKsions represent gods and goddesses bare- 
headcfl or with long hanging fiair* The turban ts a human head* 
dress from the time of (hidea, the palesi of t^igash. down to Ham- 
murabi. Cniild it lie at the same time a headda*ss f*f the g^)ds? 
How cfiuTd history accrmni for such a change in religirnts tradition? 
^Vc know that King Hammurabi iKihmgcd to ttie new race from the 
West, the Amumi, and that long before him, nuinv strangers from 
the same western region, die Martn, were established in Babylonia. 
At the time of the first dynasty oi BaUyh>n new figures tif gods appear 
on the seal cylinders by the side of the old ones. They arc standing 
up armed iviih mace, dressed in a short gatmimt readiing to the 
knees and weiinng the turYian. \Xe have to U^k «pfm them as so 
many figures of the gotl Martu so long as they were not identified with 
Adad, Ham man, N’inib or Nergal. 


TJie city of Ur lies on the western limits of the Babvlonitin plain. 
Btn did the kings reigning in Tr fnim Ur*Engur. whil founded the 
dimasty. down to lbi*Sin who rnim^I it. belong to the Sumerian or 
Manu*Anuiuiru rac«? What was thdr jawition of deified gods 
beside the o\d Mxxm goil Sin. wcrshipijctl in Ur? Can we imagine 
the old moon god wearing the lurhtm. which would be a Sumerian 
headdress? Gudea was a Sumerian and wore that headdress. Was 
the new Martii style foreetl up<.in the Moon god at the lime wlicn 

the kings of Ur were worshipped as goifs and pitibablv identified 
with him? 

It is too early to give a positive answer to all these riuestions. 
Whatever was the racial origin of the tnrbnn, once a human licail- 
iirej«. ii iHJcaiiie also a dime headdress. That custom prevnik'il 
at the time of the king of Ur ami in their own capital. The seated 
gods wearing turbans may reprcscnit the deifieti kings atid also Sin. 
the Twtnm g-xL Soon after the dynasty of L> they LVrtainly 
sent Stn. as well a.s some more western gf.(ls at the linie of the first 
dymisiy of Baliylon. 


Strong [iierarj' inulition speaks of the horns of Sin. which mav 
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be simply the symbol of the crescent mi'on, and of his long dEirk 
lapis laxnli beatrl. All cylinders and seal impressions of ihc school 
of Ur and biier. represent the seated god wearing the turban and 
with a long l>card hanging on his breast* Qur day relief is the only 
known exantpk where the seated gtxi is beardless. It cannot be 
a goddess. We have no examples of female figures wearing the 
turl:«m and the complete statue ttf Gudea is the standanl evidence 
of an eiitirely^ shaven man w-earing the tttrt>an. 'Fhe worshipper of 
our relief ha-s the same sha%'en head, and even the some gesture of 
clasjicfl hands and the stune fringed niantlt;, as Giideii in front of 
his god. It wilt be an easy step to idetitify him with the high priest 
of Enlil in Nippur. Last of all. the beaidless king god, so near to 
luimamty, is not entirely shaven as befits liturgical cleanliness. Just 
a k»ck of hair is placing on the forehead and on the neck. The large 
set eyes, the high cheek bones, the curved nose, the thin lips, the 
firm and round chin, complete an interesting attempt to portray 
King Ibi-Sin the Iasi king of Ur, with a necklace and arm IkukI as 
becomes his maji'sty. 

The inscripiion on the seal reads as followst 

'‘l-bi *SiH to Sar ^N<ttinar-^n 

pcim I Hul litfo firifcrst uf {Lnlh 

Kinijrfrr htfi s*:r,'ant 

KitiR c f the four rt‘gi<>ne, has given it 

The cuneiform inscription on Ihe clay reads; 

f't* Shvl'fU-*- drtnigttf 
sun of 


II 

A New List of KiN't.s Who REitiXEii fkom to lOOn B. C. 

Chronology is the framework of hislon'. The uatnes of the 
kings and ihv iengili of their reigns, the relation of father and son. 
the dynasty to which the}’ belonged and the city tvhieb became their 
capital, the total mimbvr of kings anil years of cne particular d^maaty 
and, liest of all, fully rJeveloptHl lists of succeeding dynasties, are a 
leading light in the obscure paih rf the student nf ancient history. 
Anything bearing on these subjects is a moat vsihinble document for 
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on. s*. icr^ 


FT» 4 rTm‘nt oj % cbmnaltkjcica! Lbl^Set m liil of SutigTi writtcm at Xipjjtir un Balj^toma 
mbouE: 2200 B. C. in iJiiR: ttimkail SmiwTiJiJ? biiajjiiaiti!' The names ci| tht Rm||> oti 
tablet fin ■ 500 y^n in onj Wtonca] ktiowIcdKn yf aatanit Obvetfc. 

F|&, m, 

the scholar, the archaeologist or any man interestecl with the problem 
of origins. 

AjTiDng the few uncatalogucd tablets iu the ^Museum collection 
there has come to light, during the past summer, a fragment from 
Nippur which is of unusual importance iti this connection tor it 
is part of a chronolt>gical tablet that fills a gap in the early hist<iry 
of fiabylunUi, 11 begins at a point prior to 500 B. C* and conies dtiwn 
to .1000 B, C.. co%'eringa period oi mom than .'iOO years and connecting 
up with other chronological records that have come to light from 
time to time. 

By degreos, thanks to the dociunents putilisliec] in the last ten 
ytiars, we are reconstructing Babylonian history over the third 
millenniuni back lo the legeiidaiy* times ot the kings after the flood. 
Tlie part jihii'cil in this fcconstmction h)'* the Babylonian Expedition 
and excavations in Nippur cannot be overrated* Indetxl, Nippur 
and its temple towards B. C. 3000. at the time of King Hammurabi, 
the very' time when Ahmham starte<l on his long wandering (rartser, 
appears more and more as a centre of religious anti intelleciual life. 
At Nippur records of the past used to be storwl, preserved and com¬ 
piled. in form of statues, slabs of stone and votive tibjects covered 
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with inscriptions iinfl rtliefs, rucortling the nnmcs of tlie kings, their 
^rs, their victories and ihcir offerings to the gods. That ancient 
institution, with all respect and iillowatice for time and place, might 
compare with the modem abbeys of Westminster and St, Denis. A 
collection of those inscriptions on a large tablet done by a scribe of 
the temple is among the nioai precious documents presciA-ed in the 
Museum. All of the inscriptions cm that tablet cejneem three kings 
of the d^-nasrv' of Akk/ul, B. C. 26£)0, SAROON. RI MUSH and 
MANISHTUSU. 

Besides the newly foufui fragmen' ’ the colleclicni in the ^^luseurn 
contains other tablets of the same class. One of these is one-half 
of whfil must have been the slantlitrd work <in chmnology. It was 
a work complete in twelve cokunns, six on the obverse frjm left to 
right and six on the reverse from right tu left. Column 12 is accord* 
ingly the reverse of colunm 1 and c^^lunin 11 is opposftl lo column 2, 
This half tablet gives on the obverse and reverse the iKigilining imd 
the end of the chronobgicsil schtaiie iltnvn to 2(30(1 R, C. hut gives no 
clue to the length of lime covercxl by the missing portion or how to 
connect the fubulmis kings who succc'ctlerl die Flood with those of 
the dynasties of Ur and Isin. Its text extends across columns 1. 2 
and i on the obvi'rse and includes columns 10. II .tiitl 12 on the 
levertc. Before the it fixes tl.e dynasties of Kish. L'ruk, Ur and 
A wan; after the gap arc given the dynast ics of Akkail. Guti and Isin, 

The tiew fragment tits in the gap. It repreacnis a portion of the 
text of columns 4 to 5 of the obverse and 7 *) uf the ruverse, with 

a few signs «*f c^ilmnns 3 {tud 10, ver>- iLsei'til to link it up with the 
text of the tablet just dL'.*<ril)ed. Unfortunately it does not i^elong 
to the some identical tablet. Their thickness is dilTerciit. It is still 
m<ire dainugcd. Top and buttom of all the columns are bnjken oH. 

Despite nece.<5sury reservatums in presi'nce of a mangled text, 
the great interest of the new frugimnl lies in the fact that i t restores 
the main lines of flnbyluiiian clironulugy as set down by tnaditiou 
among the HCholars of Nhppur alunit B. C. 20(3fj, (The Creek tradi¬ 
tion of Abydeniis and Uerosus must be traci^d back to it,) Four new 
dyna.stu-s of Kish. Hamaxi, Ailab and Mari will take rank sot>n after 
those of Ur and A wan and before those of Upi. Kish, Akkad, Guli 
and Isin. We leum, Un*. ttic nahios of the first nilers of the Guti; 
Imbia, Ingishii, VVarlagitba and larhigamm, four out of a toial of 21 
kinds wlio tjccupied the land 124 years and 40 days, Tlic old Sargon, 
founder of the city of .Akkiul, the devotee of the god Zamama, was 
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Ftemsr tbu latikt in Fib- *4, ^ ' ■ 

Pw. $i. 

the f(tthcr of kiiiig Riinush and the grandfather of king Manishtcshu. 
He reigned 55 years and his son 15. King Lugnlanni reigned 90 
years in Adah, and Ansir, the first king of Mad, 30 years. 

This new and welcome piece of information must not blind us 
to the fact that absolute relmhlc chnmology is actually out of the 
question, not only because a legendary* number of years is attributed 
to the kings of the tirst dyna.<ity of Kish (some 6, 7, B (ar 9 hundred 
yeans each), or because any attempt to supply by indirect computa¬ 
tion the missing portions of the text would prove fruitless, but because 
the texts so far publislietl do not agree in all details. Whether the 
various readings liave tn be traced back to the rdd scrilH.*, or to the 
modem copyist has to l>e further established. Poebel’s tablet attri¬ 
butes )2o years to the Guti djTiasty where "we have only 124. 

.Another famous chronological tablet published by V. Scheil is 
a full list of the kings of Upi, Kish. Uruk. Akkad, Uruk down to the 
invasion of the Guti. practically identical with the mitidle portion 
of the Nippur tablet, ft may 1^ an ctirly witness <if the same chrono¬ 
logical tradition about B. C. 2400, or more probably a recent copy 
of the same Nippur work in three lalilets insteafi of onei Schell's 
tablet being number 2 of the scries. Anyhow the copy has peculiari¬ 
ties of its own. The dynasty of Kish with its S kings and a total of 
SBfi years, is supposed to have fwen founded by a woman, Azag-Bau, 
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who, being queen, reigneil 100 years. Otir fragment ignores ,i\ 2 ag-Ban 
except as the mother of the first king of Kish, Basha-Enzu. His son 
and successor, Ur-Zamania, reigne«l 20 (or 80) j'ears according to the 
new fragment anrl 6 according to Scheil's tablet. No doubt that the 
total cumber of years of this dynasty should appear very questionable. 
Summing up the new dironological data we may safely establish 
the following scheme; Ix'ginning of dynasty of Ism about B* C. 2200; 
Ur, 2300; Guti, 2425; Akkad, 2650;' Kish. 2S75; Upi. .^000; before 
■which tve have to place at least 8 more dj’nasties of Mari, Adab, 
Hanmzi, BGsh, Avsiin, Ur, Uruk and Ki&h, about B. C. 3000 to 4000, 


TUANSUtTlON or THE TEXT 


Obv. III. [JO years] 

[Hh]Iu 

Tfijjncd [25] years 

reijjnt.*d [ 36 ] years 
|4l tings 

ruled [120+] 51 y*care 
[t V] WHS defeated by arms 


^V^ [4 or 6 ?J kings 

ruled 3600+192 years 
Kish defeated by arms 
the 

passed ti> 

In f/iimasi 

became 

and reigned { | years 

V. passt^d Ifi /Iddfr 
(n Adiib 

Lufiiftiinni cstablishetf it. 
being king 
he reigned 90 year^. 

1 king 

retpnctl 9D ycant. 

\\ *4 Ja/i wns ticfeaied by sirms. 

the kingdwn 

to Afiirt. 

In 5/4in‘* 


Ansir being king, 
reigned JO years. 

1 l-jr sfm uf f.4«4rtV] 


VL reigned 99 year^. 

Vpi wa$ defeated by arms, 
the kingdom 
piissed lf> Kish, 

In Kish 
Baska-Etisu 
son €>f 
being king 
rergned 25 years, 
fr-ZnifiaiKiJ 
son of 

rdgned (30 ?] yeans 


Rev. VII. ....._ 

[Iiba]ti>r, ilevtjtee of 
Zanrmnet. 
king of Akkad 
who founded Akkad 
L>dtig king 
rdgnetl 55 year^k 
Rimush fion of ^ar-ru^ki-in 
reigned IS Vfiinrs. 

(son of l?f 
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VIII. The people of Oiiftkrit 
bad fM> kki)^. 

/ffjdttf nilctl 5 years, 

In§ishu. 

niled 7 ytsxifs, 

ruled 6 years 

ruled l^}] years 

A_riih.hBrf. lii 

IX. ruled ( \ years 

21 


124 years 40 dap. 
The people cif C/'Nltara 
wnA defeated by arnii;. 
the kincdcKn 
passed to I ] 


X- |soTi of I'-Vriir7i7r|rlrw 
[reigned 211 yt'ats 
[Ishtne*f>oii^ir7t 
(soa of ldiji\Dafan 


L. L. 
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I’lw Ir IV. lliina CTqpirtth, KcMkiHn Wi iwM iUf, Itll 

Ojihieziy niDlJiEr ami cUL Tim Ojibtmyp ot Cliipjroifra, wm u tribe vhom ra-nKv 
WM abcitil iJic Grmt I^te* ami w£wsa MwuwboU. 




















INDIAN CRADLES 


T he Jong periot! of infancy has been the one stabilizing influence 
in the foundation of human society. Around the mother and 
her helpless child is built the home which is the basis of all social 
systems. The cradle therefore has become a sacred emblem among 
civilized men. Even in primitive society the diild is the strongest 
bond of family life. Both parents love their offspring with extreme 
passion and sltow tlieir devotion and affection by solicitude and 
tender care for all thdr children but especially for the infant in tire 
mother's arms. 

The cradle in Indiim life is not something into which the child 
is placed to rest and sleep, but it is a device upon which he is bound 
for a large part of the first six months of his existence. It is more a 
baby carrier than a cradle, but it serves both purposes. The cradle^ 
hoTvever, is not in universal use among the American Indians, The 
tropics are too hot and the arctic regions too cold iov the comforts of 
the cradle. The E-sliimo mother when on a journey tucks her baby 
aw'ay in the hood of her owm great fur coat where it nestles against 
her warm back; while the mother in the tropics when on a journey 
places her naked baby in a hainmtjcklike bandoleer made of bast 
or woven fibre, wdiere it sits under the protection of her arm wdth its 
legs dangling agaitist her own nude l>f>dy. 

Even where the cradle is in use the child is tiot confined all the 
time, as many suppose, but only when on a journey or while Ijeing 
carried about the house or field. In the house he is placed upon a 
fur robe or mat of some .sort on the floor and allow'ed to roll about 
and exercise his growdng limbs, At such times his sisters look after 
his entertnimneni and care, nte trctpical cliild, when not in his 
bandoleer, is pi act’d in a haminock where he is free und safe from 
crawling insects. If his mother should wish to take him up and 
carry him about for a few minutes, she wotflii allow him to sit astride 
her hip. I'his method is common also in other regions where the 
cradle is in regular use. Clothing is not allowed to hamper the 
freedom of priiniiive children until they are eight or ten years of 
age. Among some tribes a public celebration is held when a boy 
is invested witli liis first breeclidout. 

The great variety of cradle designs b due to, and depends ujinn. 



Jfntt CfeHtf*' Tm Imiv It^ KpfTffwm tS tpt N^ntfr iMUK-jv lutiai, |*« 

Apwn>kv mr>thct mini ditllL Thu ArKAtnlte [fttliatifi nf N^irtli l]>Jikrhtii ftdTn g InM 
iliv»iii?T> of liuf iUcruun F^imly^ hq calkd &ft«r mi# oC \im kn^wn irianbcn, 

Lh# Siuu#. 
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Kidiit^ nt^lhiT AR4I cbiltt. Tlie HklaUa Imlism |i(mJ ihpif hnmt m Ncptlh DftkotJi. 
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the available TTiat^?rials arid the customs regarding the manufacture 
of other articles* There arc dugout cradlesj Iward cradlcSi bark 
cradles, skin cradles, baskci cradles and lianijing cradles, Each one 
the best possible type for its particular area. Besides the cradle 
framework, there is also the body of the cradle, the bed, the canopy, 
the omatnenUition and the supersititious objects, all of which harmo¬ 
nise with the general culUire of the tribe using them, In anticipation 
of the birth of a child, the father, with the strictest possible care, pre¬ 
pares the framework of the cradle wdiich is to be its portable bed until 
it is able to walk. The bed, with aU its ornaments of fringes, beads, 
quills, trinkets, bangles and feathers, is made by the grandmother 
who is an expert artist at such decoration. The fetishes and other 
superstitious objects may be attached later. A new' cradle may be 
made for each new* baby, but the more common custom is to preserve 
the cradle for successive infants, to treat it as a sacred object and 
to pass it on by inheritance to the next generation bearing notches 
cut in the Ertunervork to indicate the number of children it has 
accommoriated. 

When the average man thinks of an Indian he has in mind a 
Sioux in his buckskin shirt and war bonnet with a streamer of feathers 
readring to the heels of his moccasins. And so, when lie thinks of a 
papoose cradle, he thinks of the Sioux cradle made of two divergent 
slats held in place at head and foot by cross slats with the tops of the 
side slats extending a font t/r more above the cradle sack. Tho 
papt)Ose case of such a cradle is alu>eshap«i and stiffeneti around the 
head with a lining of buffalo leather. 'I'he case is covered with beau¬ 
tiful beadwork in geometric patterns of blue, red, yellow and green 
on a white ground. Tlus cradle differs from all other types in that 
its sides are tied with four separate strings instead of being lashed 
together with thongs. 

Skin cradles were common in the IjulTalo area of the Great Plains. 
The crudest type ivas a mere roll of buffalo skin having the fur on the 
inside. Better ones were made of dr^sed skins lashed to a lattice- 
work of flat slicks with a beaded or quilled canopy over the face. 
Among the .\lgonqtiian and Jroquoian tribes a board, beautifully 
carved anti gorgeously painted, takes the place of the lalticc frame 
of the Siourm cradle. To insure the life of the child, the board for 
the cradle is so selected that the heart of the tree is preserved and 
the head of the cradle follow's the grain of the wood. T,‘be decorated 
bow of the canopy is bent at right angles Wi'liile in all other typt& it is 
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An Tllsr iii^lKV tftLtr •?! lutUatni 

atti L-Ii^f by iEujJpntJi oi Amerk'^Eit lin^Liutticfi 
twnlfiTtcmg la iIk S^Hinn family or Rlock^ ^ 
csUdeI aft^ thf iht lii«Kl Lfiowr tntM? 

4k{»raluii4{ iiiw <:»f xiiiny trintM bn[{iiiiiiEi- Tlwu- 
ftijcallnl fnittilk^ or dtrK'ks Imve iir* othM* 
«t|:niH4'ATic« ami arr noi in any ?m\9c Ut W 
iakm la fvri!;i-nwl ffTtmih of iiity kimi m aa 

liavintt ojmnvjn rruacHn^ ur tnuliliotti. TIh? 
(.>h4^'» wlir> fomurHy lived in Sfiiqvmri. mw 
tivr in Oklahcmui, niirrc ifui-y poiwcs* much 
mndih. 
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Oiiarditi^ the babjiP'. man. The nanic nf u linf^titit itQf k En Cali tuTTUii. 


Lent tn a regular curve. Tliese cradles also have a foot rest which is 
lacking in all others except in that of the bootjsckUke frame of the 
Navajo. 

In the interhu' of Alaska the Athapasc*ut cradles are made of 
birch or cediu* bark in the form of a trough having a hood and a bed 
of fur while ali.mg Lire North f^acific Coast the bofitlike cradle is 
dug out of a cedar tog. In the one region they make their utensils 
of Iwrk .and in the other they make them of woixl. The Bellacoola 
make a cofhnUkc cradle of boards anfi furnish it with a be 1 of 
shredded bark tjverlaid with the softest fur. In anirthcr region away 
from the coast the Klamath use a forked stick for a fnunework 
across which slicks are lied for ibe attachment of the wiekerw'oven 
cradle, A variation of this t>i>e is f<nmd in the Pitt 
where a stick is bent in the middle, the two ends crossed and lashed 
together for the frantework. The Mohave cratlk* is made like a trellis 
of sticks bent in the shape of an ox l>aw with ert^sbars lashed to 
the frame, upon which is placerl the Iwd of willow bark. The Yaquis 
lay canes side hy side and lash them with cross sticks to form the 
framework. 

It is interesting to note that the oxbow type of cradle was found 
among the ancient fJasketmakers and Cliftdwellers of the South- 










uintorCiBfi tukktia^jv 

A Dakota diiltL Thci Dub^tii or or cxiiittilcni^ wai cme of 
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Tvdst und ani(>ii}' iliL* modern Apnche an<l Hopi in the same general 
region. The Basketmakers, the earliest inhalaUntts of the clifT 
houses* had in additiort to the stifT needbaeked cradle, itvo tlexjbte 
types: one ma<li’ of gm.HS ami yucca leaves with a woven yticc.a 
netting and ,arcjihcr 'if Wfjvon strips "1 cedar liark held together by 
twined rows of vucca Icavci!. 'Die ClifTdwcticrs cradlt; had the 
cn«s sticks lashed lo the fratnc with cords made itf hitinnn iiair 
'Die Ap.ache cradle lias the bent pole wiih laths of white pine, while 
the Hop! has the parallel rods ntiachcd to the curve of the Ikiw, 
Twigs arc ilicn woven in this wa^^J in regular basket fashion. Cln 
the Pacific Slojje the dngotit type of croiilc is copied in coiled basket- 
work, whereas the ^'hompson River Indians made a tieautiful shallow 
basket cradle of the same material iLsed in their ordinary baskets. 
The canopy of mrtst cradles was atttiched to the cradle in permanent 
fonn but a few trilies Imd a movable or adjustable top. The /nni 
were the only tines to have the folding or bnggyto]) tyjje. Their 
cradle board differetl also from others in that it had a pillow rest ol 
wofjrl to steady the head. I'liey used a soft bed to nullify the effect 
nf the hard cradle. 

The cmdle, in addition tt/ itn' frfUnary use, was employed in .stime 
reginn.'i to pnxluce aesthetic effocls. The artificial defonnation of 
the head to coiifomi to an established ideal of beiiuty was acCfJtn- 
plished by means iH* a speciid attachment to the cradle Imard. By 
means of this insi nirttci'ii conTinutxl pressure was applied to the head, 
w'hllv the 1 m met; were still s*jft, until the i.tcsircil form was seettned. 
The most common methfid was to flatten the forehead. In two dis¬ 
tinct and widely separated districts, the (-fulf States cast of the 
Mississippi anti the Cfilumbia River region of Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington the InUiant? attached a board to the irrn'.I!e Frrunc at such an 
angle thrtt it prrMluwd the characteristic “Hat head." 

Intentional mechanical deformaiiur' of the head was c«JrniiioiJ 
among ancient civilizcfi pwples of the Cilrl World and has betm 
practiced among the American Iridiatis front prehistoric to present 
times. Everywhea* the Flathead cmdlelMirird type is tlie most 
commtjn but in some cases small bimiris, pads or bags of sand or 
secitis wei-c useti t(j pro^luce the same genenil form. The frontal bone 
beittg thtift compressed forces the heafi to expand latently in coniptm- 
sation. Among some tribes of the Andes .Mountains and in one place 
only in North Am erica —Vancouver Island—pressure was applied 
abcatt the heafl by means of bnndiigcs and n series of small pads 
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A Hnvwugioi iitrrthfr nnil diklft. A MmOl j«itU(ln1 iri(ir rif the Viram »tn(* fmn« m 
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pa^^nj^ uver ihe hmw^ and under ifie ucdpiit. producing a con- 
ierd form witJi low frontal and narrow fjariiital regions. 

Bcsklt's these inientional 'k‘fomiation.s there are others whicli 
are uninieniionally imKlucwJ and due to tiic fgmi of the trrndle- 
iHiard, The result is as dermite as it c^ndd be if intentionally pro¬ 
duced. All mothers in the tribe use the same form of cradle, hence 
all children of the trilie have the resultant deformation. 'Fbus a 
tribal mark is cstablisheil hut it may b; so slight as to tie uniinticed 
in the living head. The skull, however, would reveal the deformity 
ami could easily 1 h* classified* Hence this accidental custom serves 
H valuatile ethnic purpiisu. llic most ooninvm deformity is the 
occipital fiftttening pniduceil hy long continued contact with the 
impaddcd cradleboard. It is found throughoui tlie Southwest 
triljcs. Not all cradlclmards produce this effect, 'riie Algonquian 
iribes and many trilK*s of California and the Great Plains bad per¬ 
fectly nonnal heads and yet all fif them used cratllelxiards of some 
sort. The Elskimo do not use a cradle and consequcntlv their heads 
are mirmal. 
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The rirtifidal def»»rnTaiioii of the ikull chR'S not appear to pro¬ 
duce £iay c%'il clTect uptin the health or the intellect util development 
of the child at the time or during his after life. 'ITic* growing brain 
makes compensation by developing in the iinobstructetl directions 
until it has attained] the normal dimensions. 

Wliatever the motive tor intentional iReformat ion may have 
been in the beginning the only motive toduy wouhl seem to be the 
perpetviaiion of an ondeni custom which is considerefl in the tribe 
us u mark of distinct ion« The form produced in ay no longer be 
cfmsidenid an idcid one* nor the persons themselves amsidenwi 
superior men Imi ihe practice is continued oui of respect for the 
ancestral custonu Lik<‘ all customs which have lost thdr distinct iv'e 
value and are performed periunctorUy this one tends to disuse and is 
dcst.tneii to an early disappeiimncc. 

WTien an Indian infant dies during the time it is carried in the 
cradle, the grief of the mother is palhctic, jVmong wane trilics the 
hotly is buried and the disconst^late mother fills the baby’s cmdle 
with soiuethung suj^esitve of the child and carries it alioui \dLh her 
wherever she gtics for a year, giving it the sjime tart as though the 
child were in it. Wlien she is at work she stands ihe cradle against 
lier wigwam and talks tt* it j'ust as affectionatdy as if it were the child 
itself. In other tribes the cradle of the dead child is either thrown 
away, broken, biimctl, phicctl on the grave or imried with the corpse 
inside, The dead Apache baby is ssTapped in its cradle and placed in 
the upper branches of a uU tree. If it vverc l>uritid under stones as 
lire adults, its wmJ would he too weak cumc forth and rise to the 
spirit world. 

Tile object of this article is not an e;rh£iustive study nf papoose 
cradles in general, but only an attempt to call atieniion to some of 
the types in our museum collections ami more particularly to describe 
in some detail emc very- unusual and most remarkable object to 
w'hich the iKime of cradle has Wen applied though It is in fact of 
unknown use. Whatever its use it is out of the finest jiieces of 
basketry' known any'where, 

A TaiUMm or Baskktmaking 

'I he basket wils found l>y E. B. Wallace in a clifi house in Moki 
Canon, San Juan County, Ctah, near the Colorado line. In 1904, it 
was exhibited at the World’s Fair, St. I..ouis, and was awarded a 
medal. 'ITiereaftcr it was on loan ai the Field Museum until finally 
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purcbas^xt hy iht Cnivt-rsk}' Muscttm In 1908. It is in perfect 
oonditicHi and is certainly the /’mesi example of the baskeiinaker^s 
art fnmi that regiem in any museum. 

Since this specimen was found three others of the same type 
have been repirle<l fnnn nearby aifions. r>r. J. ft'. I'ewkes published 
<jnt' in Bulletin aO, 1911. Bureau of American Ethnology: J’n.>fess<jr 
Byron Cummings |Hil<Ushe<l one in Bulletin of the University nf 
I*tab, I91tb anti referred tt> amither in American Anthropologist, 
Vot. 17, 1915; two iinfmisheil biiureautl bottoms are in the iJeseret 
Museum, Sait ].,rike City, X'tsih. None of ihe^ie is in gt'od omdition, 
'fhe basket here tlliisi rated is open at the lop and eoniinacd 
into a bifurcateiJ extension at the iKHinm. Jt stanfls 7’4 inches to 
the cnulch and 22inches in total height. The top diameters are 
S^4 and h-'i inches while at the lower htwly they art' 7 and 5 inches 
restx'ctively. It is vciy' ingeniously made nf cojkfl basketry, four 
coils 10 lilt incli in t;he littdy with fourteen sliichfs to the inch. The 
splinU are so narrow and are pulled wt elosch* together that the 
fomviation rods are completely hidden. The splints aroun'I the 
coils interlock with tluise immcsliuiely undcnitath. The coils of the 
t>f<dy are mafic up of one large stick and one or more snialler oujcs on 
lop for tilUug whiU- in tlie leg coils tluTe are six or eight split sticks 
one alKivc the other. ’Vhe coils are so strong that it woiiTfi require 
a iveiglil of tw*ti hundred i^amds Li» crush the basket even at the lop. 
Looking down into the basket the CfjiTs arc sotn t'* run cfumte-r- 
dtjck'Wise. 

I he back of the basket where Ihc thongs are attached show's 
sr-me {folish fnm use and the bfUttuus of the legs show' considcmltlc 
wear, f hi the inside there is s#.'nie polish hir four inches down from 
the top Vmt lower down the surface is very' rrnigh and shows no wc.“ir 
cxct'pi on the crotch where apparciitly the burden, whatever it was, 
resUfh as there is no evidence of uxar in the bottoms of the legs. 
I^he thongs for support in carrying wen' inches from the top, 
*1 hi y rematn on fine siilc as t.wo staples, having been citt olT mi the 
insiiJc after the basket ivas Iasi uscrl. In a corresfsmiling place 011 
the other side of the back four holes remain where the thongs were 
fastened. IbdiLS armuitl the rim below the second coil about iwfj 
inches apart would seem 10 indicate that the basket had bten lined. 
There are also three tx'tirsiif lades in the fomt bctiveen the crotch and 
the middle ame nf the design, m'se holes aa' so small that they 
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would accommOflaii; unly a line ihrcail such as iifight tie uimhI to hold 
a tiniufr in ptucc^. 

The design is made by the aln^ftl1 [ruiniputuiion of splints dyed 
brown or black with those of natural wlor. It is idniost identicnl 
with the design of the Ijasket publislied l>y Dr. Fewkes and greatly 
resembles the painted designs <m ClitYdwoller's potlcrj*. 
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The area in which these bifitrcatotl baskets are found is restricted 
and corresponds very ckssely to that of the culture of the Basket- 
makers, the oldest, culture of the clif!' house region, So far, however, 
no baskets of such excellence have been foinid in what are known to 
be Basketraaker caves anti bcsi<1es there is a difference in the method 
of manufacture; the splints do not interlock in tile oldest baskets 
but pass arounil the coil above and through f>ne of the soft elements 
of the coil below. It would seem then that these baskets belong to 
the later Cliifdweller culture. 

The use of these baskets can only be conjectured. We have no 
complete atxrount t.'f how they were found or what was found in or 
about them. A pair of infant’s sandals was found with one of the 
baskets, but this is hardly sufficient evidence to prove their use. 
The basket is not at all suitable for a cradle. It is too small: a baby's 
foot with a sandal on would not go into the leg of the basket and 
it would be mast uncomfonabie for the child even if it were p<;>ssible 
to get him poked into it. All other types of cradles here observed 
are sensible devices made with reference to the proper care of the 
child. As already staled, the Cliffdwellers had the oxbow type of 
cradle in common use. 

Basketr^^ was very rare among the CliJldwoikTs. hence what 
they liad must liave Ifecn made for some important purpjse. The 
other baskets of this type which have been reported are almost exact 
duplicates of ihe one here figured. They were the most difficult 
of all basket a to make liecause of the legs and the strength rcqiurcd 
in the Iwdy. The legsmusi ha\'e been neceasary'^ in their use, 'I’heir 
presence, i'f course, is the re;ison they have liven called cradles. We 
may take a suggestion from some of the tribes now living in the South¬ 
west, The Hopi believe that a suixsmatiiral being, calk'd Kachina, 
visits them during their sacred dances. They make wtxwlon images of 
this being with short legs, a long body imd a large head. They make 
also prayer offerings of two sticks with stmie object licfl between 
them, Thttse things are made by the medicine men of Lhe difTereiit 
clans. In view of these beliefs and the piriciices nf nawlem metlicine 
men. it would seem reason able to suppose that the ancients in the 
same region lual s/>mewhat similar customs and IwUefs and tJiat 
these bifurcnTetl baskets belonged to medicine men who used them to 
carry snertsl images tjf some ,'sort. 
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MAORI WOOD CAR\'[NG AND MOKO 


T he otijects (IkiIi wilh m this article form jiart of the exhibition 
lately jurangetl in the sciutheasi Ttutm on the grotind. floor of 
the Museum and intended to illustrate the representative and 
decorathre art of some primitive peoples of Africa and Oceania, As 
examples of this art, remote in its restdts, as it probably is in 
conscious purpose, from realism, yet bom of and still unmistakably 
affected by an interest in reality, the productions of Maori crjiftsmen 
are pretimincnl. 

The ilaori inhabit the southernmost Umd reacJtcd in tJicir 
oceanic wanderings by the remarkable race w'hich colonized the 
scaiiered archipelagoes of the Pacific from Samoa to Easier Island 
and frfjm the Hawaiian Islands to New Zealand. In the British 
DfiiniTiion last named the Maori have ]5rospered better than Polyne¬ 
sians elsewhere in contact with the whites, whose settlement in their 
land these first New- Zealanders fi'ionerly contested with great courage 
and ileicrminaiion, 'nils group of the PoKmesians had maintained 
thtinselves for centuries in an environment where nature is less gen- 
t rems in prorifhng ftsr men's needs without energetic coll.-iboratton 
111 their part than ahv is in the tropical regions tif the South Seas. 
Tliey had to cmjjloy. in their efforts to win fnmt her their UvelihotJtl, 
means more anluous and unremitting than thcjsc which a less exigent 
necessity imposed uptin the kinsfolk they had left in the tropics. 
Tltey have tltus preserved the vigori*us mental frame and the virility 
trf tlisi’Kisition which tverc the inheritance of the advcnttireus seafaring 
SLOck frem which they ciime. 

ftunctliing uf this cnergv' and t>f Uw liveliness of imaginatitm 
which is allied to a yH actical rcsourcefulncsii in meeting the workaday 
$:i tun lions ‘’>1 life is reflected in their extremely vigorous and utnciful 
Wirvingy, exevutctl in a style so ppculiarly their own that no one who 
has known two f^r three exiimples wouli] lie likely to fail in recognizing 
the Miuiri manner wlieri'ver seen. 

.•\ dcteil of dci*iKti or an indivitltuil flgurD is seldom sft accentuatctl 
as to overshadow ihe geneml irupn^ssion of richness, i>ftcn combined 
with an almost lacrlikc delicacy, that is rcLxnved from the whole. 
Uidng os he did the most primitive arn! ine.xact of t<*ols. the artist 
seldom fails in syitimetry. Idurtigh his lines and curves interlace in 
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H maw of arabesques, or varjf w-ith the limitations of his material, 
they are seldom faulty or misplaced. And if tradition, its authority 
reenforced by the terrors of the talKX^ and the awe of the g'jds of the 
forefathers, pnescribed the general foiin and manner of his work, 
his imagination found means of varying detfiils and arrangement so 
that it is rare to nnd two quite identical eKamples of any one design. 

Religiotis traditioit is both guide and ally of the arts among 
peoples w'hose social and rdigious ways of life are summed up in a 
phase of ctJttire which we are accustomed lo characterize as bartiarous 
or savage or low. Of the three means by which the artistic genius 
of the Maori found its principal expression—tattooing and the carving 
of canoe decciralions and of hr»use ornaments—two were directly in 
the hands fjf a division of the priestly caste, and the third was subject 
to its censorship or control. For though the Lattot)eT was not, as 
such, a priest craftsman, his subject and himself were, during all 
the time of the operation, under a taboo f and a tattooer of any 
eminence did become, w'hen his skill was generally recognized, a 
member of the priestly caste, a lohunga. 

ITie case of the tattooer, indeed, prti\ides an enlightening com* 
mentarj' on the influence of such sacerdotal control on art-—if one 
should be disposed to claim that its results were mainly productive 
of evil. The tattooer, it has been said, was not necessarily a tohunga, 
and therefore not to quite the same extent as other artificers subject 
to that influence; anti while some of the finest examples of Maori 
decorative art were in his niedium, so also were some of the worst. 
This is part of a song of the tattixjcr as he plied his chisel. 

I am the injin who will mark 
Thir inajt whu will |>ay 
With beautiful tiitUkL^ing: 

But the man who will ttot pay 
Crotjkecl Jinj wi^k* will be his tiiiirkini;- 

A slKift account of the cerenionial observ'unces which were con- 
nected with tattooing will serve to illuitrate the intimate connection 
of religion with the daily life and the art of the Maori. Perhaps it 
will be as well to say that the word taboo (tapu) is here used in its 
most generally at'cepted sense, as meaning a ritual prohibition the 
violation of which involves dangeirms or fatal conseriuences from 
the wrath of the gods. 

T\hen the skilled artificer (tokutign) was doing his work of 
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tatTdoing, ht;, lht‘ TX'fsoti openilod on, aiixl all the people nf the village 
were tapu. on account of the blood oji the tsiwralor's hand. At the 
conclusion of the affair, ihrtv ovens were tight wl, one for the artificer, 
one Tor the gods, one for ihc iierson just tatlixX'd and for the rest of 
the peojjle. To raise the- hi pit. the tohunga hrsi uaslied liis hands, 
and then taking a hot sitme fixyin the gods* oven would throw it fmni 
one hand to the other, then replaw* it in the <v\’en. This transferred 
the titpu to that stoTii.', and the I’lxxi ef,H)kcil conveyciil it l:>ack to 
itie goila. The fetod in the gods’ oven when eiytktsl was pul inti* a 
basket and iumg np in a sricrai place.'' Ili. 'j'repe.ir, nie Maori 
Riit'c, ijp. 265. 266.1 

The talKK.t which prohihiterl orthnary intercourse Vihth the pet^ms 
in^tilved l>eing thus removed, they were now onceiVTOre iioti, Ctjmmon, 
ordinary, restortKl to their normal [ntsiiifin in the social and religifais 
itclicttio (.>f things. An earlier writer on Maori ctistonis, in s}>ca]diig 
f>l a village where a number oT chiefs were undergoing the operation 
of Mffko or incised tattwing, says that '“iT appeared as ilunigh sonic 
dreadful disc>as.e had suddenly struck the greater pari of the inhabit¬ 
ants ancl depri^’ed them of the use of their limbs'* ffir fjoing all *' under 
the Jaw. they could not feed theanselves with their hands.' ’ wfpoden 

funnel was used for feeriing tnen who were Inring tattrjoe<l. 

Men were tattof.tetJ both ctn the face and on tile bts-lyr women 
not often anti only sparsely tin tin body, and, <ui the face, usually 
only lilKUii the mouth and chin. “When the iJaughter of an imtxir- 
tant chid had her lips and chin tatto<ie%l, a day wiii set apart on which 
the irila; ivtmld assemble tcj new* the work of the artist. A party 
would l>e sent forth soma lime Ihoftjre to a incmlHT of anulluT 

tribe for sacrilicc anrl Ui give strength 0^ the tribe by eating'.*' 
[Elsdon Hei$t, Trans. N*. Z, Tnsi.. xxx, 1S97, p. 5S.| 

Since the nujst sukinn stmctions and ohia^rvances itf religion 
surronndwJ the artist, and to a gre.^it extern conditioned the f|iuilUy 
of Ins work jus wo may infer from ihii alswe stiiteiuent of the iinixT- 
tance attacheyj to its pnItUc exhibition -it is clear that religion and 
religious feeling, w'hile they imposed great Imutatjnns on the arti&l, 
must at the sanu; time huvx- inspired him to do his best within the 
limits imposts!, Aiifl the public esteem of works of art was an 
unportant additional spur. With rcg.ird to the wrxxl carvings we 
are told on the one hand that, "departure from the lines Udd doviH 
by their tuiccstors was coiisiilurcd an ttititu fw evil omen to tiie ctirveri 
which ofttTi resultcfl in death;" and on tile tither that fine examples 
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mirc reguTflefl by thoir 'AVixt-rs and f>y ifie penpk* in general with 
aii much alTcciion anil admiraLifjn as arc accunleil Id grcril pictures 
or sculpiurt by conianii^-iirij and amatcttrs tif art. among ua. WhiJe 
the artist's origitULlit)' was ilius tiirlicj by trtitlUitiii strengthened by 
AUja'matnnil sjuicTions, IcchnicHl pitificieiicy and. within nairnw 
limits, a certain frttsloiii oi fancy- wore cnctniragcd by the same 
traiiititdi and by a pnhlic seiUinu’tit closely allied with it. 

The word tattiKniifi has been used aN.iv'e to denote the operation 
wc arc considering, although the tv^hcal Maori iJerfi>miance was 
not tattooing yirnpcr. The woril tail on Udn\ was iivtojulucerl 

to Huropeuns in the latter part of liie oighleenili centttry by Captain 
Cook :ind Ins Cf>nipanion. Lieuternmt l^anks, and jmiixirly refers to 
lilt Tahitian process, paralh-Jcd among lightskinned peoples in 
various parts of the world, oi' ^x-Tioraiing the eutifk- with a series of 
sinall holes and inserLing a pigntent, tlio result being that, on lietding, 
tlie skin showeil a pattern fortned by an almost continuous line of 
small blue spots, 'Hiis meihofi was alisfi folkiweil in N'cw iScaland, 
principally for bt^dy tattoo; but the cliartcterisiic Maori process 
was known as moko^ and ctinsi.sttTl in making a series of ccmtinuous 
small reetilinCiLr cuts in the skin by tapping with a light mallet upon 
the head of a miniature adze with a chisellikc l*one blade, the 
colouring manor being immitliately applicvJ to the bleeding wotuul 
thu.s caused, When the wounds healed the pattern appeared in 
series nr gnuipa of bluccolotiml guKives in the skin, deep enough 
sometinu:s to lay a pin in, Moko was tluis, to ail intents ant! purp<jses. 
ii kind of skiticiirvirtg. 

Considering the yielding nature of Ms iiintcria], especially where, 
its otr the cheeks, there were no lumes near the stjrfaoe, the accuracy 
and cleaniess with which the derigtis were exectitcsl are {ptitc remarka¬ 
ble. 'riic artist >vu.s conscious of the Imiwrtnnce of his calling, and 
knew l>csides that lie was executing a memorial to his oum skill that 
would endure beyond his spem of life. "'The priviieges of moko 
[were] limiteii to men uf viibslingiiishtid Idrtli or t<* wtirriors celcbratt'd 
for i.heir grand dec<ifi.'* “To li:i\'c lint; laittHjcii faces was lIic great 
ambition of ytning jncu. both to render thctniiit:lv<«5 atiruciive to tlie 
ladies and conspicumis in war; for, oven if killed by the enemy, 
whilst the Iteads of liic untaitixud were treated with great indignity, 
and kicked on one side, liiose which were ctinspicuous by their 
beautiftil moko were carefully cut ofT and . . . iirestTved.” fH. C. 
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Roble>’, Moko or Mauri Tattouing. pp* 36, 27.1 The Heads of rela¬ 
tives were preserved with even greater cart*. 

Whether the wcHnlcarviTig or tnoko was the curlier develop¬ 
ment. is. ot course, an open question, hut there would seem to be 
little rfjom for doubt that the woodcar^’ings that have survived owe 
some of their most important features to the moko. Apart from the 
purposes }ust indicated as those for which the tact* moko was asstimed. 
it was intended to render the appearance i>f a warrior more temble 
to an enemy. The grim impressiveness of some of the house canings 
is largely due to the conventional manner of representing the faces 
of the huntan figures which are their most important feature. The 
faces of warriors as they advanced to battle with widely distended 
moiiihs, protrutiing tongue, and eyes glaring wide under brows 
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strained upw'ards. furnished the model for these highly idealised 
carved countenances. And the mtiko must in the first place have 
been intended to accentuate and to mark on the living face when at 
rest these traits of the warrior's expression at the moment when he 
attained the ideal of impressiveness. 

If the face of the Icfthfuid figure (Fig. 86) from the door lintel 
(Fig. 87) be compared w-iih a drawing (Fig. 88) of the principal 
outlines (such as the moko artist might have drawn in blocking out 
his design on the skin) of a carving intc-ndetl to represent realistically 
a mokoed head, and, further, with those of a sketdi of his own face 
moko (Fig. 89) made by a chief as his signature to a land grant, it 
is evident that the conventional human face of the wood carvings 
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bears a vcrj* cl‘Wc relation, protial>ly that of den vat ton, to the moko 
face markings. 

In the former the htiatl has become merely a vehicle for a highly 
stylized treatinoni of the regions of the mouth and eyes, the all* 
important instruments of facial expression. It scarcely needs more 
than a casual comparison of the illustrations referred to, to make the 
connection evident. Only two points, perhaps, need to be paditnilar- 
ized. These are the shortening of the nose, which feature, in some 
carvings, almost disappears, and the emphasis placed on the tubercle 
of the upper lip, which descends in a sharp point to the pnotruded 
tongue. In nature, even in a case where the tubercle is especially 
marked, the peak it makes in the normal outline of the lips would 
tend to disappear from a mnuth so widely distended as it is repre¬ 
sented to he in the carvings. 



A nxiko ulnmn by him- 

fnffnature la n hmif 


Fin. 89. 


I'he two p(.Mnts are in fact closely related. ITie distinctive 
nose moko with its two spirals on each side lays greater emphasis 
on the upper of the two, which is usually the larger. The tip of the 
no.se itself invades the space marked off by the inner outline of the 
moko of the mouth region. U is these main outlines of the face 
moko which give the woodcar\''cr the features of his ideal face. So 
the tip of tJie nose becomes included in the conception of the terror- 
striking distended mouth, and the upper nose spirals give the sug¬ 
gestion for the beastlike shortened snub npse, while the lower spirals 
of the nostrils, inconspicuous in a full face view, tend to disappear 
(cf. Figs. 89. 91). 

It is w'orth noting in this connection that one of the mokoed 
heads in the exhibition shows a feature said to be a mark of those 
, heads which were preserved in memory of relatives. In the process 
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of mujTiini/ying. tho Upfs were sewed lOji'eiher, a stitch connecting 
the tubercle of the upper lip with the middle of the lower. In the 
mummied hends this gives the mouth the Jippearunce referred to, 
and may have contributetl by suggestion to the final result. 

Figure S7 is a good example of several of the principal elements 
in Maori designs^the spiral, the scroll, the chevron, and a detail 
which has t>ten calk’d the ladder, consisting of parallel vertical or 
horizontal fin this case, horizontah lines connecteil by short bars, 
which sometimes assume the chevron fonn. The skilful adaptation 
of forms to available space w'liich is so characteristic of the carvings 
is w’ell ilUistrated in the filling in of the triangular or roughly diamond 
shaped spaces Ijctween the large double spirals and the outer edges 
of tlie decoration on the one hand and the human grotesques on the 
other svith adaptations of the form of the faces of the three principal 
figures. 

The carving appears to represent an okJ Maori legtmd of the 
temptatioit of man by a mujitiia or mythical monster with the head 
of a bird. The arms of the figures arc tipraiseJ ant! terminate in the 
usual three (elsewhere sometimes four) fingcreil hand, x^cross the 
base of each hand si retches the head of the majiaia. which seems to 
be whispering to the victiots. The head of the manaij'i appesirs again 
at each entl of the horizontal panel which supports the three upright 
figures, this time witli the curbing laMik. the pthnl of w-hich is lost 
in the case of the other heads, further stylized into a whorl or scroll. 
The eye spnees w-cre originally filled, acctirding tf< the convention, 
mth discs of hall Otis shell pierced to allow the pupil or iris, in the 
shape of a small peg tir 1i0.‘is carved in the middle of the eye ojjcunng. 
to appear, 

Tlic house w'lis a low walled struciurt: with a high gable roof. 
Comniemly there was a single i1(K>r flanked on one side by a window, 
both opt^ning on to a porch which occupied the width of the front 
end of tile hiHise. Tlie houses of fM'rsii>ns of impfirtance and the 
storehousers wert: adorncfl with carvings, both within and without, 
Dtiorways and winrlow's had chilajrntely crtTved jambs and lintels. 
The sloping edges of the gaffle tverc faccci with earv'ed lumnls, 7'he 
spaces tween the uprights usetl in constructing the walls were 
filled in with matting, The point of the galilc was enwned with 
a grotestiuely carved human figure. Slabs with the typical human 
groteiMpies were sometimes hung like pictures on the matting in the 
house, or were uised to close the small opening of the drior of the store- 
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house, Great upright rtidpamted carved slal.is sometimes flanked 
the low outer sides of the porch. All these were regarded as important 
works of art, greatly treasured liy the owners, and admired by the 
people in general. 

As recently as the late seventies of the last centurj', the old 
customs and ceremonies connected Tsith the building of houses were 
kept up. An interesting account is extant of the building of the 
house of it member of a family of chiefs about that time, as related 
by his widow. Five chiefs, one of them the widow's brother, with 
about seventy tribesmen, convoyed the posts for the building a long 
distance, at a cost for freight and passage of over eight hundred dollars. 
The first post erected w'as named after a cliief. To assist in the niising 
of the ridge pole, which W’as named after another chief, a tohunga 
was sent for, who chanted an incantation, "The Raising of Talnui," 
The widow's brother was one of the vvoodcarv'ers. Some <if the work¬ 
men having burned some chips from his chisel in a coiiking fire, "a 
sickness fell tvpon our people:" so that a special ceremony had to be 
performed to stay the plague, When the building was completed 
another tohunga was sen I for to conduct the ceremonies necessary 
for the removHng of the taboos ivhich affected, a house under con¬ 
struction and its builders. Then men entered and ate food in the 
house. Finally the widow and two other women stcppetl ctren^onudly 
across the threshold into the building, as the morning star appeared 
in the sky. Tliis removed the last taboo, that w*hich prevented 
W'omcn from entering a house of such importance. 

House rafters and the topsides and prtiwa of canoes were painted 
in elaborate and harmoniously arranged designs in black, red, and 
white. The making and the launching of war canoes W'cre accom¬ 
panied by incantations and ceremonies even more numerous and 
elabondc than those which attended the building of houses. The 
examples of figureheads and stem pieces illustnited here and to t»e 
seen in Uie cxldbition. show the stylo of canc)c ornament on which so 
much care mui skill were lavishctl. Tlie airy winglike apijcarance of 
the stern omanront, the lines of the detachalile prow, retiching for- 
w'ard to the eager straining figure at. its point, so (veil suggestive 
with its attituflc of one al>nut to leap or dive or fly, of the swdft 
motirni of the long canoe it st'cms to kail or convoy'-^-;dl ts another 
cx:imple of the high cortgruity of Maori ilect^raiion with the objects 
to wliicJA it is applied. 

'I'he hirflheiuled figure at the 1 k>(v is a tuniwJtu, a monster of 
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A lioute cun'iiiii repr<«enttnK a litiman ifroiedtiuc amt a liinlltritatixt maniur Mm^crinet, 

Fia 94. 

the deep, and hs close association with the spiral ornament of the 
central portion of the fipirehead suggests a connection with the 
niiinuia of the house oriuinient described ahot'e. There are several 
elements of construction and design common to both kinds of canoe 
ornaments (Figs. 92 and 93) inmn the east coast of North Island. 
In the prow ornament the upper longitudinal central piece, which 
terminates forward in the winged figure and to the rear in a trans* 
verse slab carrj’ing a small figure looking into the boat, was formerly 
carved from a separate hoard, and was named manaia, a name which 
it retainetl when carved, as in the specimens shown here, from the 
same solid hig as the rest of the figurehead—^the triangular base and 
the transvenie slab. The nianaia comprises two spirals and a com- 
pfjsitc figure between them, which in its origin is made up tif two 
embracing taniwhas in profile facing each other. In Figure 92 this 
detail has degenerated into iiti apparently meaningless grfjup of 
curves. Beneath these, on the top fd the triangular base slab lies 
supine a figure of Maui, the demlgofl who fished up the North 
Island of New Zealand from the depths of the sou with his fislifiook. 
Below this again arc ihme human or semi human figures disposed 
horistontally. In neither of the figureheads here illnstraled has the 
carving been completetl—it was a lengthy process, and sninetimes 
extended over a iieriod of years—but in Figure 94, nt the right, may 
Ijc noiwi a peculiar feature of the woodi^nr\'iiigs wJiich appears again 
in ilH' hoii.'W ornaments. Figures 93 anti 96. In some of the figures, 
the face is set witJi its long axis verllcal, while tlmt of the body is 
at right angles to it. This oectifs in olilong cartdngs which itre to be 
placed with their lung dimension horizontal, and the convention i? 
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no doubt due to the wish to keep the lieati in its noimat position tvith 
regard to the beholder so as to be retuHly recojinizablc- 

Pracucally thesiime details of design may Ite tracer! in the stem 
piece (Fig. 9dl. in variant forms and a difierem disptmtion. 

Various suggestions have been t>fFered frtr an explanatU>n of the 
origin of the Maori spiral. Of these perhaps the most promising is 
that which v^'ould make it a serpent form and associate it directly 
with the manaia. Though there are no snakes in New Zealand, the 
Maori tribal memory is long and presei^'cs other elements of an 
environment ante<!ating that in which written historj^ knows this 
petjpic. The spiral, as we have seen, forms an important feature of 
the face moko, fn the body tattoo, it appears on the buttocks, and 
when transferred to the full face car%'ings of the human figure, is 
shifted forward so as to cover the hip and groin. With this treatment 
of it may be compared its placing on the upper part of the mink in 
such carvings to represent the breasts, though it takes in the shoulders 
as well, A different result of the convention, by which elements of 
a side view' of the body are brought Into a view' eu face, is shown in the 
human figures carved on the slabs, Figures 95 and %, in which the 
trunk in contrast to the limbs and head is shown in profile, f^uch 
devices as this are undoubtedly connected with the elaborate s>Tn- 
holism whose meaning is still largely concealed beliind these figures, 
distorted and grotesque enough reganled merely as representations 
of the human ham, yet which fill so W'oll their place in a decorative 
system or scheme that possesses a unique and peculiar beauty. 

Not only the products and the processes but the materials and 
tools of the crafts were regartied as sacretl, endowed with or pmtected 
by divine might. The trees which furmshed the plunks for their 
carvings and the other materials for house and canoe l>ui1(ling were 
especially objects of rc^'crence if not of wttrship. Famous trees liore 
sptx'iol names and had siiecial supernatural qinilities. Some ivere 
set apart for generations for the building of a great war canoe. 

The legend of the Coming of the Takl-timii. one of the fitxt of 
canoes which is Iwlieved to have brought the Polynesian ancestors 
of the Maori to New’ Zealand from Tahiti in the fourteenth century 
of our era, tyjatains an interesting picture of the conditions under 
which the great war canoes were constructed, 

"The Taki-timu was built from a great tree standing lieside a 
stream. The t ree had been con.%crated to this purpose by an ancestor 
of the builders. It was felled by undermining it at the root, and. 
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[>cUU of the carvins of a lajgc best itiieJ fw ilu: pTservTtli'in gf Tdlaabtei. 
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shetls for the workmen and stordiouses for tlieir food were built 
beside tlie prostrate trunk. Experts were sunt for to direct the 
work, and the stone axes of these (jreai tohunga were spectally named. 
Before the work was begun, incantations were pn>noimccd over the 
axes, the tree, and the workmen. 


. . . O la-thc-alUparcnL , . . 

, . , fiive lo these thy suns 

That tficy may the iLficidnt tuicl ocmiU powers. 

Like tliy sons , 

KiTsv I uphftmy Coxnoa^t axes . , ^ 

Axes with px‘at sharjj axes , , ^ 

They eniiir within the wcmmI , 

What the mmt of my canrte^ It is Te-pU'Whenuat , . - 
Likv a eanot uf the ilark ajtes is my cxinocE 
Like Lhfjse tised by the firnls - 

A cant)c to direct its exmrse to the new’ land L$ my c^ntjc! . 
Brave to bnettst the waves of ooeari h my canoo! 

To reach the tcinri, lo the fmiTnlmsil, dinct her course! 


When the trunk had Iseen shaped, a ditch was dug and the huU 
buTie^l in it, to casein the In the meanwhile, the siepatate 

parts, the fore arvd the after end pieces, the tcipsides. the figurehead, 
the mast which was to carry the triangtdar matting sail* the 
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viinlsf, wcTL* flubhcd oui, ami tlien also sea¬ 
soned m Lhc same manner as the hull 
When the canoe was finishcfI. it was drag¬ 
ged with the help 'h skids to the place i*n 
the shore from which it w*as to be latmched. 
'i’here the finishijig touches were pul to it; 
the hull and the strakes were daubed w-ith 
resan and painted red with htematite, 

tjf the other examples of Mtiori carv¬ 
ing in the exhibition the most interesting 
are the feather lx>xes ^ Figs. 9S. 99 and l(X)), 
the war adzes ; Ffgsj. 102 and ! 03) and the 
greeiisionc pendants in the form of a human 
fcetiis (Fig. 105.) 1'he Ixtxe?} tvere used for 
the safekeeping of the feathers worn a$ hair 
omameuis. They sliow interesting f(>rms 
of the human figure (carved us handles for 
the iHixes), the scroll, the ladder, the spiral, 
mid combinations of these, which arc the 
principal elements of design in the other 
caiwings. 

l^igure 102 is a piirticularly fine example 
of a war a<i?.e. with the graceful form and 
perfect j import ion and balance of its parts. 
A learned mul sympathetic student of the 
life rnirl art of the Maori, in speaking of ilie 
exeellent taste wliich their eraftimen exhib¬ 
ited in their work, and tlie true artistic 
instinct they displaycfl, the p.itienl labour 
of love U'siowetl <in the l»eantifymg of even 
the homeliest artitrk-s of everyday use. 
recently siidr “The Maori never alhnved 
the decorative to cnertmeh upon nr tnur 
the useful. (Jrii amenta I car\'ing was ccrii- 
Imcfl ift such parts i>f Implements as to 
prt'clude any interference with efTcctive 
hanriling. When yon see a canoe paddle 
e;irved all over, rest, u-ssured that it was not 
used for padrlling purposes. When a hafted 
stone atlze. euriying carved designs on 
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the hand grip is offered you, reject it with bitter words, Tl is a 
fraud, . , , . The Neolithic Maori combined the useful and the orna¬ 
mental wbenewer it was possible to do so. . , , (He] was more than 
an artisan, he was an artist. He loved to adfirn the commoriest 
artifact fashioned by his hands, and to express in every fabric his 
keen appreciation of true and faithful work.” I The Relation of 
Decorative Art to Utility in Maori Artifacts, an Address to the 
Wellington. N, Z., Academy of Fine Arts, by Elsdon Bust. October 
12th. I918,j 

With the primitive means at his command, the beautiful lines 
and perfect finish of the hard greenstone alone in the weapon here 
shown required a degree of skill and painstaking workmanship wHch 
seem almost incredible. And the oldest and the finest productions 
of these artists were accompUshod before the white man brought 
them inm and steel to replace the bone and slteli and stone of the 
tools of their own devising. Is it no more than a coincidence that 
the improvement of tools and the discover^’ of easier methods of 
dealing with refractory materials goes hand in band with a decline 
in the quality of workmanship and a weakening of the devotion of 
the workman to the task whose very dififlculties were a spur? 

H. IT. H, 
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AN EARLY POTTER'S WHEEL 


N O clearer evidence is known to the archieologist as to the 
ci^iIi^^liion of any early people> than the pottery which he 
finds in his excavations. Peoples who make fine and artistic 
Otises are ttsually cndowetl with an acute and accurate lesthetic sense, 
If the faculty for pnxlucing beautiful potterj^ is combined with the 
knowledge of the potter's wheel, the archaKilogist is entitled to con¬ 
clude that the civilis»titoii with which he is dealing is of a very' high 
order. 

The Egyptians are usually believed to have introduced the use 
of the potter’s wheel to the ancient world; but, in this country at 
least, as far as the is-riter is aware, no example of the ivheel they 
employed exists, 'f'he object to be decided here bids fair to be the 
oldest example in America. 

In live cimrse of the excavations carried on at various places, 
and under various auspices, in Crete, a number of large, solid discs 
of atone or terracotta have Iveen found. These discs are about a 
foot, or n little over, in diameter, ,'ind have a thickness of about two 
inches, which means that tlicy are of considerable weight. They are 
not confined to any one loKility, but are found on nearly ewry site 
where the Minf*an dvilixation has been uncovered. 

Gournta, the principal excavation carried on in Crete for the 
University Museum, also jnekled to the exca\'aior5 its share of these 
objects, and* indecfl, so many were found that the Cretan government 
permit ictl one to be sent out of the country, and it is at present 
exhibited in the Museum. It was discovered with objects belonging 
in what is know n to scholars as the First Late Minoan period, which 
covers the time from 1700 to ISOO B.C- 

The use of these discs has till very recently been in doubt. Miss 
Boyd (now Mrs, Hawes) who was in charge of the excavations at 
Goumia. in puhlishing her results, describes two of them, as “belong¬ 
ing to a class of objects which are numerous and imxxling..... 'fhe 
most reasonable explanation,” she continues, “seems to be that they 
arc 'tables of offerings’.” 

This theory was adopted, in default of a better, by many archieo- 
logists, and when there was occasion to publish any object of this 
^ kind, it was that name, usually enclosed in quotations, which was 
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given t<i it. Doubt, Inwever, aiv.'ays existed i and now a French 
schotar, Monaeur Franchet, has, in the writer's opinion, conclusively 
proved that they were used as the tables, or wheels, of a rudim:entai 7 
potter’s apparatus. 

The exiunplc in the Museum being, in aJI respects, like all the 
others that have been found, although a little STtraller, the description 
given below applies to it, as w'cU as to ihem, Tliese objects are 
usually made of coanse clay, althtmgb examples of stone have been 
found. One side is always plain and is frof|uently a little depressed 
in the centre. The edges of the discs are sometimes given a rough 
border of a twisted rope pattern; sometimes they are beveled, more 
often, howct'cr, they arc not ta'ated in any way, as showm by the 
specimen in the Museum. 

In the specimcTLs of stone, too, where the addition of a border 
pattern would be au addeil expense and aen-e no practical purpose, 
the edges were left undecora led. 

But it is the other side of the discs that is of the greatest interest. 
In the centre is always a slightly raised circle. In the specimen here 
published this is raised aboxti five millimeters, and has a diameter of 
fifteen centimetres. This is smaller than the average. In the centre 
of this circle is a small conical hok: in this specimen it is two centi¬ 
metres deep and three and a half in diameter; usually it is some- 
w'hal larger, Dne of tho.se found at Goumia, and now in the Museum 
at Candia, has a central hok of a diameter of no less than twelve 
centimetres. The circle, in tiic centre of which the hole is made, is 
alwaj'S intentionally roughened, by scratdics or grooves, or merely 
by rulAimg. 

Mrs. Hawes, on finding a number of these objects at Goumia, 
was inclined at first to consider them potter’s tables, but. on second 
thoughts, decided to abandon this theory, Im^dy on account of the 
specimen with the contra! hok twelve centintetres across; a diameter 
" which militates against its having been a mere socket, rotating on a 

pivot.The weight of these objects also," she adds, "is agidnst 

tliis practical interpretation," and she concludes by saj-ing that we 
must await further evidence to decide the point. In the meantime 
she declared herself in favor of giving them the tentative name of 
"tables of oflerings." 

In the year 1912-13. M. Franchet was sent from France by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine Arts to study the primitive 
, pottery of Crete and Egypt. Owing to tlie war the publication 
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of his rt^nhs was delayed and has only appeared within the last 
two years. 

\\ hile in Crete, M. Franchei w&.s much impressed by theae discs 
and, in the writer’s opinion, establishci] on a finii basis the theory 
of their being potter s tables or wheels—-a theory’ which tempted 
Mrs. Hawes when she first saw them in the years between 1901 and 
1904, but w'hidi, as wo have seen, she abandoned. 

The apparatus of which these discs are the essential part was. 
according to M. Frnnchet, a very primitive affair, requiring two 
operators—the potter. wht> shaped the clay on the wheel, and his 
assistant, to whom was given the difficult task of keeping it in motion, 
ft was ne^ssaty', of course, to have an apparatus that would spin 
as many times as possible wthout ha^dng to be started again. This 
can best be done with a heavy table or wheel, just as a heavy top 
will spin longer than one chat is not weighted. Thus the weight of 
the disc. W'hich was one of Mrs, Hawes’s reasons for discarding the 
theory' of the potter’s table, becomes one of the principal reasons for 
M, Franchet's adoption of it. 

In this ctmnection he cites tlie Hindus, more particularly in the 
region of Benares in Northern India, who, he maintains, use a heaw 
wheel of solid day. framed in wood, of precisely' the same shape, and 
having the same characteristics, as the Minoan wheels, even to the 
conical hole on the under side. It is cbitneti that a Hindu potter can, 
in the period of one spin of his heavy wheel, fashion from fifteen to 
twenty vases. 

It will now be asked how the Mlnoan wheel was operated, and 
W'hen the heavy wheel was dcvelopetl. v\ecording to M. Franchet, 
the central hole on Uie uniier side was not a socket for a stake or pivot, 
but the wheel was sealed to the stake on which it revolved. This 
stake w-as of the same iliameicr as the central circles, and the hole, 
according to him, had no other purpose than to strengthen the 
adhesion between the wliwd and the .stake. Remains of mortar were 
detected at these places on wheels in the Museum of Candta, and 
there seem to be some slight traces of it on the specimen in the Uni¬ 
versity Museum. On the analogy of the outfit used by itinerant 
potters in Crete Uiday. of wliich a diagram is given in his article, and 
which is of a most primitive nature, iM. Fnmchet believes that the 
trase of the stake was pointed, a piece of stone with a natural depres¬ 
sion was selected as a s(x:ket. in which it rested, and the whole appa¬ 
ratus was spun by the assistant, like a giant top, by means of a strap 
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or cord. The heavy wheel assured not only a long spin, but gr^t 
stability, there being ver>' little oscillation, resultir^ in the cr^tion 
of vases of a more regular and symmetrical shape than if a lighter 
wheel were used. 

It is not believed that the heavy- wheel was always known to 
the Minoan potters. In fact, the first wheelmadc vases show imper* 
feciions that point to an even simpler de\nce. The heavy wheel 
seems to have been introduced in the period known as the Second 
Middle Minoan, or about 2000 B. C. This period is one of the 
greatest epochs in the history of the pottery of prehistoric Crete, and 
marks a most significant advance in technical skill over the age 
immediately preceding it. 

All the facts mentioned above combine in proving very con* 
clusively that these sdfcahed tables of offering are really to be 
regarded as potters’ wheels. In this object, therefore, we have what 
is probably the earliest potter's wheel to be found in any museum in 
tlic United States, from a country which, at the period of its use, and 
largely through the knowledge of the principles involved, towered 
above most of its neighbours in civilization and artistic feeling. 

S. B. L. 


NOTES 


Gifts. 

The following gifts have been repeived. 

Mrs. William Lyttleton Savage^ two Roman glass vases. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hampton L. Carson, five lithographs of American 
Indians dated 1837. 

Dr. William Pepper, one volume, Maximilian, Prince of Wied, 
TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, two volumes, Gar- 
cillasso de la Vega, HTSTOIRE DES INCAS, ROIS DU 
PEROU. 

Purchases. 

The following purchases have been made. 

A gold collection from Ecuador. 

A Cj'priote head of a period al>out B. C. 600. 

Tw'o Chinese sctdptures representing saddled horses from tlte 
Tomb of T'ang T'ai-Tsung. 

Resignation. 

Mr. John H. Mason has resigned his membership on the Board 
of Managers. 

Publications. 

Handbooks have been issued for the Mediterranean Section 
and the American Section. A Handbook of Primitive Art has been 
published to describe the exhibition of Africiin and Soutli Pacific 
Arts recently installefl. A ctjmplete Catalogue of the Mediterranean 
Section has been published. An Important Kekchi Indian text from 
Guatemala has Ijeen publislied wiUi an introduction, translation and 
extensive notes by Mr. Robert Burkitt. 

Collections received. 

Mr. Alexander Scott has returned from India bringing with 
him the purcliases which he made on behalf of the Museum and the 
Museum has received from Mj*. Robert Burkitt the collections which 
he has made among the Indians of Guatemala, These include 
numerous examples of tlie w'eavings of the diUerent tribes and models 
i^howing their occupations. 
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New Exhibits. 

The collectitms of South American gold ha\’e been placed on 
exhibition in the American Section whicli has undergone extensive 
rearrangement* 

In the east wing of the first floor there Itas been installoti an 
exhibition of M^ohammedan Art made up cluefly of the objects 
obtained in Cairo and Damascus in 1919 by the Director* It includes 
mosaic wiwk. tiles, carv-ed and inlaid woodwork, an illtuninatefl 
Koran, glass, textiles and pottery, The arts represented in this 
collection are both Eastern and Wesiem Mohammedan, It inchides 
a group of Postal pr>ttery as well as pottery fnim sites in Persia and 
Mesopotamia. 

In the same wing of the Museum there has been arranged a 
new exhibition of the decorative and industrial arts of the Airican 
Negro and of peoples of the South Pacific. The third hall of this 
wing will be occupied by an entirely new exhibition of North .Ameri¬ 
can Indian basketry* 

lliere has liecn placed on exhibition in the Oriental Section a 
group of Japanese lacquers deposited by Captain Mitchell MacDon¬ 
ald who also deposited tiie six Japanese screens which have been 
long on exliibition 


Lectures. 


The Saturday afternoon lectures began on November Ad with 
the usual full attendance. Tlie program for the year 192f>-2l with 
the exception of the March dates, which have ncn yet been announced, 
is as follows. 


Nfivember 6, 

November lA, 

Novetnber 20. 

November 27. 

Decemt>er 4. 

December lb 
December 18. 


Charles Theodore Carrulh, The Art of Giotto. The 
Story of St. Prancis. 

Charles Theodore Camith. Tlie Art of Giotto. 
G(fJtti> at Padiwi. 

William Curtis Para bee* Iceland, The Countty and 
its People 

Charles Wellington Furlong. The Lost Kingdom of 
Montenegro. 

George Byron Gordon. .A Post-War Pilgrim in the 
Holy Land. 

Donald B. MacMillan. Among the Polar Eskimo* 
Ales Hrdlicka. The Peoples of Asia. 
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January' 

S. 

Januarv- 

IS. 

January 

22. 

Janimry 

29. 

February' 

5. 

Februarj* 

12 . 

February 

19, 

February 

26. 


[.livid M. Robinson. War Mianorials Past and 
Pivscnl. 

George Byron Gordon, 'i'hti Ecklcy B. Coxe, Jr. 
Egypt inn Expedition. 

(/leinent Heaion. 'fhe Origins of Mediaeval Art. 
\V. B. Dinsmfw, The Restoration of Greek Build¬ 
ings. 

Fred Payne tdatworthy. Pictures of the ^Vest. 
David George Hogarth. 'Hie Hittites in Asia Minor. 
David Getirge Hogarth. The Creeks in Asia Minor* 
David George Hogarth, 'fhe Situation in the Near 
Bast. 


The Wednestiay afternoon course of lectures for school children 
M'ere begun on October 6 and were continued until December IS. 
'ITie demand for these lectures is increasing on the part of the teachers 
In the Public Schools so that each of the lectures has been repeated 
on successive afternoons. A further lecture program for the schools 
will begin in March. 

Arrangements have been made for public lectures in the Audi¬ 
torium of the Museum on Sunday afternoons beginning with the 
Sunday before Christmas. These lectures are regularly announced 
in the daily papers. 

l3ocent Service. 

The Docent service in the Museum has been resumetl. 


New Memlx;rs. 

The following members have t>een elected 


FELLOW 

Bflingham B. Mofrria 


COXTRIBCTING MEMBERS 


Joseph H, Bromley 
G. H. Clamer 
J, Howell Cummings 
Williiim Kenrv' Hughes 
Irving Kr»hn 


W. Nelson Mavhew 
William (1. Moore 
M. B, Saul 

William Henry Trotter 
Charles Riindolph Wc»od 


H. G, Wumlcrle 


TJTE JOL'HXAL 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Henry Paul Busch Curtis C* Meigs 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 

A. E, Ford Mrs. W. B. Mitdjell 

Miss Elizabeth Maepherson Miss Louise Hortense Snowden 

Miss Theresa Mayer Ira JeweU Williams 

Miss Anna Woolman 
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Board of Managers 


CMARLCS C« LL.D. 

Vlt4 

JOHfi CADWALADCfl. LL-D- 

LOMIt C. IffA&ElFlA iOHiV >MA*fAMAHIft, LL,f>. 

S«<i«tKrr 

JAKC H. WAHUCH 

Tr«i9ur«r 

F. CORLtCS HOffGAN 

THC MAYOR OF THE CrTV OF FHILADELFHIA 
THt FfItSJOEHT QF ClTV COOKCIL 

THE pmiOEflT OF THE COMUHSElONEfS OF FAIIIIiMOlINT FARH 

Ftie t1i« TnJitm 

EOGAH F. KHITH# Sc. Oh, L.H.D^ LL^ ^Ci«OfPe1*k 

lOHN CACHWaLAOER, LLO, CHARLES |p. BORIE, Jf- 

CHARLCm C. HAfmtSOW. LL.O. LOVIf 0, MAOElftA 


EtKtttd ■ t«tm at lour )r*iFt 

rRAHH ■ATTLCS ELORlDOC R JOHNIOH 

T. RltOOlt sem^ielo C. EMOITV MUHIOHAEL 

HENRY H. RORNCLL JOHN $, HtWAOLO 

L W. CDLTOH, Jf. EDWARD PIORHVETTC 

JACOA ft. DitCTOM E MARftHAU. ftCDLL 

GEORGE 1^ MARfllftOM, Jp W HIHCPCLE SUtTH 

iOMfl WAHAHAKIR^ LL Dh 


The Museum Staff 


Olractor ’ / ^ 

GCDROE RVRON CORMR, F^RO-R ' 

AulsLftfll TfftAfturiLr 

JANE M. M*HI|0H 


AmAdcifi SftctJan 

WILLIAM CURTIft FARADEEr RILD., 

E^yptfAD S«tldn 

ELAREHCE ftTAMLEY f IftHEliL Cufaw 




M«dll«rrBnaAn SaeUon 

ftTERHEIt sleeker LyCE, Jp., FH.D, AittrttAI 

Gabylbnlpn SiitiiDn 

LCOR LEGRAIH. DO- Cwnt^p 




Sstdfln of CtnorAf Ethnolopy 

HENRY OEHER KALL, AniitAni Curvw 


Ubniiofi 

HAHTHA b THOMPSON 
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^ GOVT. OP INDI/V 

^ DepsirUDcat of Atch^nilogy 

^ NEW DELHI. V 
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Please lielp 12a to keep the Look 
cleui Mid moving. 
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